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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





Norice.—Syrtvanus Ursan requests his Friends to observe that Reports, Corre- 
spondence, Books for Review, announcements of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, ¢c., 
received after the 20th instant, cannot be attended to until the following Month. 





SALE OF ARCHBISHOP TENISON’S 
LIBRARY. 

Mr. Ursan,—Can you tell the public 
why the Library of Archbishop Tenison 
was dispersed by public auction a few 
weeks since? The papers say that this 
miserable termination of a noble bequest 
was perpetrated “by Act of Purliament.” 
Perhaps you have some knowledge of the 
very strong reasons which must haye in- 
duced the Legislature to deprive the 
public of the use of that fine’ collection of 
books and MSS., and to give such a great 
discouragement to all owners of similar 
treasures who may intend to bestow them 
on the nation.—I am, &c., 

JaMES GRAVES. 

Kilkenny, August, 1861. 


[We believe that the reason assigned 
for what certainly is a very grave tam- 
pering with a public trust was, that the 
library was little used, and it was con- 
sidered that the sum to be produced by 
its sale would be better employed in en- 
dowing what is now termed a “ middle- 
class school.” This may or may not turn 
out to be the case; but the effect which 
our correspondent alludes to is not a mat- 
ter of uncertainty. We shall be glad, in 
case we have inadvertently misrepresented 
the proceedings of the trustees of the 
Tenison Library, to be set right; but our 
impression is, that few people will in fu- 
ture be found to make such a handsome 


donation to the public, in the absence of 
any reasonable assurance that their views 
and wishes will receive a minute’s con- 
sideration, if opposed to the educational 
or other fallacy of the day. ] 


“TOYS.” 

Mr. Unsan,—I see the name of Mr. 
Mackenzie Walcott among your corre- 
spondents in your last number but one, 
in connection with some archeological 
derivations. As he is a Wykehamist, and 
has written the most complete book on 
the history of Winchester College, may I 
ask him if he can help a fellow Wykeham- 
ist to the origin or derivation of the word 
“toys.” It is used both in College and 
Commoners, signifying, as many of your 
readers are probably aware, the desk and 
cupboards, or bureaux, of the boys. 

In medieval times such pieces of furni- 
ture would have been called the scriptoria. 
I do not say that the word has lost its 
first syllable in process of time, and that 
the r has become mute ; but if this is not 
very probable, can Mr. Mackenzie Walcott, 
or any of your readers, supply a more pro- 
bable derivation P—I am, &c., 

JASPER. 


The great presswre on owr space again 
obliges us to defer several Reports, Re- 
views, and Obituaries, which are in type. 
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MOSAICS 8. 


Tue art which is now generally known by the name of Mosaic, and 
which consists in forming pictures of small cubes in stone, or marble, or 
tile, or earthenware, or glass, of different colours », has been called by various 
names, perhaps the most common of which is Tessellated Pavements; and 
this name is now, for the sake of distinction, confined to that coarser kind 
which was used for pavement only; and this distinction is convenient in 
practice, but it is not borne out by ancient writers, and it is in fact now 
almost impossible to explain or apply the different names which were pro- 
bably applied to different varieties of the art; as, ‘Opus musivum,’ ‘ musai- 
cum,’ ‘mosaicum,’ ‘mosibum,’ ‘museum ;’ ‘opus tessellatum,’ ‘ vermicu- 
latum,’ ‘ reticulatum,’ ‘ albarium et sectile.’ 

The mosaic art is one of the earliest known, and belongs quite to the 
infancy of civilization, The Chinese possess it with their other stationary 
arts from time immemorial ; it was found among the primitive inhabitants 
of America, and in a more or less rude form among the earliest remains of 
nearly all nations. Some authors think it was invented by the Persians, 
and ground this on a passage in the Bible describing the palace of King 
Ahasuerus :—‘ Where were white, blue, and green hangings, fastened with 
cords of fine linen and purple to silver rings and pillars of marble: the 
beds were of gold and silver, upon a pavement of red, and blue, and white, 
and black marble *.” After them the Assyrians are supposed to have taught 
this art to the Egyptians and the Greeks, from whom it passed to the 





* “Les Carrelages Emaillés, Par M.Emile Amé.” (4to., Paris, 1859.) We are 
indebted to this work for several woodcuts, and an excellent summary of the subject 
of mosaics as well as of tile pavements, (see GENT. MaG., Feb. 1861, p.119). We have 
also to express our obligations to M. De Caumont for the use of several woodcuts from 
the Bulletin Monumental, vol. xxv., and to the Abbé Crosnier for much valuable infor- 
mation contained in his essay on Ravenna in the same volume. 

> Respecting the materials of which mosaics and tessellated pavements were made 
see an excellent paper, by Professor Buckman, in the Archwological Journal, vol. vii. 
p. 847. Ciampini also has a chapter on the subject; see Vetera Monwmenta, cap. xi. 
p. 84 (Folio, Roma, 1696.) © Esther i. 6. 
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Romans, who unquestionably used it with the greatest profusion, and car- 
ried it with them into all their provinces, including Gaul and Britain, as is 
abundantly proved by the innumerable examples which are found on the 
site of every Roman station or villa. The patterns of these have been 
published in so many works, that we should need a catalogue of several 
pages to enumerate them. Still we are not aware that any concise outline 
of the subject of mosaics is accessible to the ordinary English reader, and 
this want we shall endeavour to supply, more especially as regards wall 
pictures 4, 

At the fall of the Roman empire, this art, with all others, was in danger 
of being lost ; but as the Christian Church rose in power, and importance, 
and wealth, this valuable art was revived with others, and for a consider- 
able period was devoted chiefly to the decoration of churches. The Greek 
Church patronized it equally with the Roman; and during the persecution 
of the iconoclasts at Byzantium, the artists took refuge in Italy, where 
they were allowed to practise their art freely; but they had formed a dis- 


ee 




















Plan of the Basilica of D’Jemilah. 


tinct school of their own, and the Greek mosaics in Rome of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries are readily distinguished from those of the Romans 
themselves, by the peculiar stiffness of the drawing, the costume, and 
a certain solemn effect, and frequently by Greek letters, or the names of 
the artists. 

But the Christians both of the East and the West had practised this art 
even before the time of Constantine. A remarkable example of this early 
period has been found in the small church of D'Jemilah, in Algeria, by the 





4 Some fine mosaic pictures, found in the crypts and sepulchres of ancient Rome, 
are engraved by Bartholi. (Folio, Rome, 1738.) Some fine Roman mosaic pavements 
found in England are engraved in the Vetusta Monumenta, published by the Society 
of Antiquaries. 
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French scientific commission, and an elaborate work upon it published at 
the expense of the French government. We are here able to give the 
ground-plan of it only. 

The next examples of which the dates are known are those of the time of 
Constantine. Of these, by far the most remarkable are contained in the 
circular church of St. Constantia, which is now generally believed to have 
been built by Constantine as the sepulchral chapel of his daughter, or the 
baptistery to the church of St. Agnes. This is supposed by Ciampini and 
other old authors to have been originally a Temple of Bacchus, purified and 
consecrated by order of Constantine; but the general opinion of well- 
informed persons now is that it was built by him, although the materials of 
an antique temple were made use of, according to the fashion of his time. 
The vaults are covered with a series of very fine mosaics, in remarkably 
good preservation, representing the culture of the vine in every stage, 
from the ploughing of the ground with oxen to the treading out the grapes 
and making the juice into wine. This is believed to be only an elaborate 
instance of the practice of the early and medieval Church of representing 
by pictures a text of Scripture,—‘“‘ I am the vine ;’’ just as at a later period 
“T am the door” was made a reason for ornamenting the doorway more 
richly than any other part of the church. The chapel of St. Constantia has 
a dome in the centre, with an aisle round it covered by a semicircular 
vault. In the centre of the dome is the head of St. Constantia, encircled 
by a branch of the vine, which trails over the whole vault, and has a num- 
ber of birds, and small figures of cupids, (or angels ?); in the lower part 
of the central vault are two oxen drawing a cart-load of grapes, and in 
another compartment three men under a shed treading out the grapes: 
each of these groups is twice repeated. Over one of the doorways is 
Christ giving His blessing to two of the apostles*, with four lambs at His 
feet, and the inscription, ‘‘ Dominus pacem dat,” on.a scroll which He gives 
to one of the apostles ; two streams of water flow from the feet of Christ, 
supposed to represent the rivers of Paradise: Christ alone has the nimbus ; 
the apostles wear their hair after the fashion of the period, their heads are 
not shaved. On another tympanum Christ is seated on the globe, with a 
book in His left hand, and giving His right hand to an apostle under a part 
of His cloak. 

Ciampini has preserved by his engravings a record of several other mosaics 
formerly existing in Rome, of the time of Constantine, now destroyed, or 
preserved in museums only; the most important of them is the one for- 
merly in the apse, or tribune, of the old church in the Vatican. 

Or tae Fourrn Century we have also a mosaic of A.D. 378, in the church 
of St. Agatha at Ravenna, in the tribune, with a pointed arch over it. This 
represents Christ seated on the throne of glory, raised on two steps, and 





© Supposed to be St. Thomas and St. Philip—John xiv. 27. 
Gzyt. Mag. Vou. CCXI. Ee 
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enriched with gems; the head and hair are of the form and the face 
has the calm dignified expression, which became conventional; on either 
side is an angel holding a staff, and standing on a rock with flowers spring- 
ing out of it. 
Or tae Firtra Century we have St. Sabina (?), St. Maria Major, and 
the oratory of St. John the 
Evangelist at Rome, and 
the baptistery of St. John 
Baptist at Ravenna. 
The church of St. Sabina 
was founded by Pope Celes- 
tinus I., a.v. 424, restored 
(or rebuilt ?) by Pope Leo, 
a.p. 795, and adorned with 
pictures by Pope Eugenius 
II., a.v.°824. The mosaics 
in this church are very 
singular, unlike any other in 
Rome, and not in the style 
of the fifth century, except- 
ing perhaps the remarkable 
ornaments above the capitals 
in the spandrels of the arches 
of the nave, consisting of a 
cross and a circle in dark 
marble let into a light Y > 
ground ; a somewhat similar 
ornament occurs in the Bap- Mosaics at St. Sabina, Rome. 
tistery at Ravenna, also attributed to the fifth century, and the one 


Mosaics in the Baptistery at Ravenna. 


seems to confirm the other. But if these arches with their ornament 
belong to the original structure, it is quite clear that the west end does not; 
there is an evident junction in the work on both sides in the western bay, 
which would necessarily be rebuilt along with the west wall, and the orna- 
ment on these two arches is painted in imitation of the old mosaics. It 
follows from this, when compared with the history, that the west end 
belongs to the repairs of Pope Leo in 795, and these mosaics are part of 
the pictures of Eugenius II, in 824. This agrees much better than the 
earlier date with the style of the mosaics and the subjects, which are on 
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either side the Jewish and Christian Church, with St. Peter and St. Paul, 
and over the west windows the emblems of the Evangelists; under these 
windows is the celebrated inscription in very large Roman capitals. 

CVLMEN APOSTOLIOVM CVM CAELESTINVS HABERET 

PRIMVS ET IN TOTO FVLGERET EPISCOPVS ORBE 

HAEO QVAE MIRARIS FVNDAVIT PRESBYTER VEBIS 

ILLYRICA DE GENTE PETRVS VIR NOMINE TANTO 

DIGNVS AB EXORTV CHRISTI NVTRITVS IN AVLA 

PAVPERIBVS LOCYPLES SIBI PAVPER QVI BONA VITAE 

PRAESENTIS FVGIENS MERVIT SPERARE FVTVEAM. 

The wording of the inscription, recording that the church was founded in 
the time of Czlestinus, seems to relate it as a past event rather than to re- 
cord it at the time; it is not probable that the pope would have allowed so 
fulsome a compliment to be paid to him in his lifetime, nor was it the cus- 
tom of the fifth century to put up long and conspicuous inscriptions in 
mosaics. The series of fifteen heads in medallions, round the arch of the 
tribune, as given by Ciampini‘, and called the Cesars, are evidently Christ 
and the apostles, with two popes at the bottom, for the donors. These cor- 
respond exactly in design with the arch of St. Praxedis, a.p. 8188, and in 
the same church the emblems of the Evangelist are represented in the same 
manner close to the roof, above all the other pictures. 

Of the fifth century also we have the church of St. Maria Major at Rome, 
founded by Pope Liberius in the fourth century, but rebuilt and decorated 
with mosaics by Pope Sixtus III., 432—440. A considerable part of these 
still exist in fair preservation, comprising two ranges of pictures over the 
columns of the nave, with subjects from the Old Testament; and the arch 
over the tribune, called the arch of triumph, with subjects from the New 
Testament, in five rows; in the lowest are lambs, over these the two holy 
cities, Jerusalem and Bethlehem. In the centre, over the arch, is a round 
medallion, supported by St. Peter and St. Paul, and the emblems of the 
four Evangelists; on the north side in this upper row is the “ Annuncia- 
tion,” and on the south the “ Presentation in the Temple.” On the medallion 
is represented the throne of God richly ornamented with jewels; at the 
back is a cross and a circle or crown, and on the seat the book with the 
seven seals; at the end of the arms of the chair, or throne, are small 
medallions, with busts of St. Peter and St.Paul. Under the throne is the 
inscription ‘‘ Xistus Episcopus plebi Dei.” In the second range is the 
Adoration of the Magi, and the Child Jesus in the midst of the Doc- 
tors. The third range is occupied entirely by the Massacre of the Inno- 
cents", merely divided by the arch. The subjects from the Old Testament 
are arranged in thirty pictures, most of which are double, that is, consisting 
of two groups of figures, one over the other; they extend the whole length 





* Vet. Mon., tom. i. pl. 47. & Ibid., tom. ii. pl. 46 and 48. 
It is worth notice that the angels and King Herod have the nimbus, as if it was 
then considered a mark of dignity or rank. 
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of the nave, fifteen on each side: afew are destroyed, and others have been 
repaired, others renewed, but in mosaic work repairs can always be seen by 
the difference of colour or of the work, however skilfully they may be done. 
Six of the pictures have been renewed or replaced by others in the sixteenth 
century, and six others appear to have been destroyed by the opening of 
arches to side chapels, The mosaics of the church of St. Paul, outside the walls 
of Rome, of the fifth century, were destroyed by the great fire in 1823, and are 
now modern work, but are believed to be faithful copies of the old pictures. 

The Baptistery of St. John at Ravenna is said to have been rebuilt and 
adorned with mosaics by Bishop Neo in a.p. 451. It is an octagonal 
building, with a circular dome or cupola, the ceiling of which is covered 
with the mosaic pictures, representing the Baptism of Christ in the centre, 
and figures of the twelve apostles round it: over an arch are some inscrip- 
tions, with the monogram of Bishop Maximian, (Beatus Mazximianus,) who 
lived about the middle of the sixth century, and probably either repaired or 
completed the mosaics. 

The Oratory of St. John the Evangelist in the Baptistery of St. John 
Lateran at Rome has the vault ornamented with mosaics by Pope Hilary, 
A.D. 461—467. It is a square building with a groined vault, and the 
mosaics are executed on a gold ground; in the centre is the Lamb with a 
nimbus, placed in a circle of flowers within a square border; the groins of 
the vault are ornamented with garlands of flowers, and borders arranged in 
patterns of square and diamond forms, and within these squares are birds 
(doves and peacocks) on branches of foliage, and turning towards a vase 
filled with fruit. On the walls are figures of the four Evangelists, each 
with his emblem over his head; these are the same as now used; though 
this is not always the case, the same emblems are sometimes assigned to 
different Evangelists. In the mosaics are inscriptions recording that they 
are the gift of Pope Hilary. 

The desecrated church of St. Andrew at Rome still has (or had in the 
time of Ciampini) the mosaics in the tribune, erected by Pope Simplicius in 
463, though mutilated. In the centre is the figure of Christ standing on 
a mount, giving His blessing, or calling attention by His uplifted hand, with 
a scroll in His hand and four streams running from His feet; on either side 
are three apostles, each with a scroll in his hand; underneath is an inscrip- 
tion recording its erection by Simplicius. One of the apostles has a bald 
head, another has the tonsure, the other four have their hair in a natural 
form, but not all alike. 


Srxtn Century. 


A.D, 530. The church of 8S.Cosmas and Damianus at Rome, built by Pope 
Felix IV., A.p. 526—530, has the arch of triumph and the vault of the apse 
covered with the mosaics of that period: over the arch is the representation 
of one of the visions of St. John; a Lamb is placed on a jewelled throne, 
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with a plain cross above, and an open book on the step; on either side two 
angels with the nimbus, standing on the clouds; at one end is the emblem 
of St. Matthew, at the other that of St. John, the other two emblems and 
the twenty-four elders have been destroyed. On the vault of the apse, or 
tribune, is a group of large figures; in the centre is Christ standing on the 
clouds, with a scroll in His left hand, the right hand elevated, as in the act 
of speaking; on His right hand is St. Peter introducing St. Cosmas, who 
has his crown of martyrdom in his hand, and beyond is Pope Felix with 
a model of the church in his hand, as the founder; to the left of Christ 
is St. Paul introducing St. Damianus, also with his crown, and beyond him 
St. Theodore, also with his crown ; between these figures are thirteen sheep, 
the central one raised and with the nimbus; at either end Bethlehem and 
Jerusalem. : 

a.p. 545, The church of St. Michael the Archangel, at Ravenna, was 
built in 545, as recorded in an ancient inscription. The tribune with the 
mosaics is preserved; on the vault are the figures of Christ, erect, with the 
cruciform nimbus, holding a tall Latin cross jewelled; on either side 
St. Michael and St. Gabriel, and outside of the arch St. Cosmas and St. Da- 
mianus : all these have their names over their heads. The mouldings of the 
arch are enriched with patterns in mosaic, and over it is another figure of 
Christ, and on each side groups of angels blowing trumpets. 

a.v. 547. The justly celebrated church of St. Vitalis at Ravenna is richly 
decorated with mosaics of the time of Justinian. The whole of the walls, 
apse, and vault of the choir are ornamented in this manner, and the 
mosaics are in fine preservation. On the vault of the tribune is the figure 
of Christ seated on the globe, with an archangel on either side, intro- 
ducing, the one St. Vitalis, to whom Christ is presenting a crown richly 
ornamented with jewels, the other Eclesius, bishop of Ravenna, who died 
in 541; he carries in his hand a model of the church with its dome, a proof 
that he was the founder of it; this figure is the only one without the 
nimbus. On the vault, which is groined, is the Lamb surrounded by stars 
on around medallion in the centre, with four cherubim at the top of the 
walls of the vault, the surface of which is covered with a flowing pattern of 
foliage very similar to that afterwards used in the thirteenth century ; round 
the edge of the arch in front of this vault are fifteen heads on round medal- 
lions,—Christ and the twelve apostles, and the two lowest heads have the 
names of Gervasius and Protasius; the last two were saints of the fourth 
century, whose bodies are said to have worked miracles; no distinction is 
made between them and the apostles, excepting that they hold the lowest 
place. This apse is lighted by three windows, and on the jambs of the two 
side windows are the Evangelists, each with his symbol; under each of 
these windows is an altar in an arched recess or tribune, and on the 


northern and southern ones are the mosaics, of which we here give rude 
outlines. 























Mosaics over an altar on the north side of the apse of St. Vitalis, Ravenna, a.v 547. 


The following is the key to the paintings according to their numbers :— 


. St. Matthew with the Angel; in front of him is a writing-desk, and at 
his feet a basket of rolls of parchment—the books of that day. 


2. St. Mark, with the lion on a rock, also with a writing-desk in front of 
him, an open book in his left hand, and the right hand elevated to 
call attention. 

- Moses taking off his shoes at the command of God. 


. Moses taking charge of the sheep of Jethro (?), or St. Peter feeding the 
sheep of Christ (?). 

. The prophet Isaiah with an expression of sadness, standing by a wall at 
the end of which is a pillar with a crown on the top of it, in allusion 
to Isa. xxviii. 1—*‘* Woe to the crown of pride.” 


Under the arch are—6. Abel, his arms raised in the Oriental attitude of 
prayer; and 7. Melchisedec offering bread and wine upon the altar. 
Each of these two figures is standing in front of a wooden hut. 


Over the arch are two angels carrying a jewelled cross on a round shield, 
with the A and Q, 





























Mosaics over an altar on the south side of the apse of St. Vitalis, Ravenna, a p. 547. 


The following is the key to the paintings on the south side :— 
1, St. John with the eagle. 
2. St. Luke with the ox. 


3. Jeremiah, with the crown of Jerusalem on a pillar as before, alluding 
to Jer, xiii. 18. 

4 and 5 are supposed to be Moses in the mount with the people looking 
up in wonder, but the interpretation of this picture is allowed to be 
doubtful. 

6. Abraham serving the three young men seated at table, with Sarah in 
the door of the tent. 


7. Abraham offering up Isaac, with the arm of the angel coming out of 
heaven to stay his hand; the ram at his feet. 


Over the arch two angels carrying a jewelled cross, as before. 
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On the walls on each side of the choir are two processions of figures as 
large as life, attired in rich dresses, the colours of which are all perfect, 
forming a valuable study for the history of costume. In the centre of one 
group is the Emperor Justinian, with the nimbus, and a crown on his head 





MAXIMIANVS 
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en 
Mosaic on the north side of the Chancel of St. Vitalis, Ravenna, a.p. 547. 


formed of a circlet of precious stones, and a bowl in his hand containing 
an offering; in front of whom walks Maximianus, bishop of Ravenna in 
547, who consecrated the church; he is attired in an alb and cope, and 
carries a jewelled cross; a priest in an alb or surplice, carrying the book 
of the Gospels; and a deacon, also in an alb, carrying a thurible; both 
these have the tonsure; the bishop is bald. Behind the emperor are nobles, 
and guards with spears, and a large shield with the monogram; each of 
the guards has a torque on his neck. 

The chief figure of the opposite group is the Empress Theodora, attired 











Mosaic on the south side of the Chancel of St. Vitalis, Ravenna, a.p. 547, 


in a very rich robe, with the nimbus, and a jewelled crown on her head; 
she is attended by her ladies, also richly attired. Over the heads of some 
1 
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of the figures are represented crowns of martyrdom, exactly resembling 
the crown now preserved in the Hotel de Cluny at Paris respecting which 
there has been so much controversy. 

a.p. 553. The Arian Baptistery at Ravenna is said to have been built by 
the Emperor Theodoric for the use of the Arians, but purified by the Arch- 
bishop Agnelus, and named “ Sancta Maria in Cosmedin,” which signifies 
St. Mary the rich or the beautiful, and‘the mosaics are said to have been 
made (?) or altered (?) at that time. It has a domical vault with fine 


Mosaic on the Domical Vault of the Baptistery at Ravenna, a.p. 553. 


mosaics; in the centre is the baptism of Christ, and round it the twelve 
apostles separated by palm-trees, and the throne of the Almighty jewelled, 
and surmounted by a jewelled cross. The Saviour is represented standing 
in the river Jordan up to the waist, but the water is level, and not raised 
into a hillock in the absurd manner afterwards introduced in the middle 
ages; over His head is the nimbus and the Holy Dove descending upon 
Him; on His left hand is St.John Baptist standing on a rock, pouring 
water out of a scallop-shell on the head of our Lord, and clothed with 
a camel’s-skin; on the right of Christ is another figure, said to be Moses 
by the historian of Ravenna, but which the Abbé Crosnier, with more pro- 
bability, supposes to be an emblematic figure of the river Jordan; a figure 
with horns on the head was an ordinary mode of representing a river-god 
by the ancients, the urn also is another such emblem, and the attitude 
seems to express astonishment at the honour conferred upon him. 

4.D.567. The church of St. Apollinaris in Classe, near Ravenna, is said 
to have been built and ornamented with mosaics about a.p. 567. On the 
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The church of St. Apollinaris within the walls of Ravenna, commonly 
called Santa Apollinare nuova, is built exactly on the plan of a Roman 
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uplifted in prayer, surrounded by trees with sheep among them, and the 
twelve sheep at the base; over his head is a jewelled cross surrounded by 


stars in a circular medallion; on either side of the arch are Michael and 
Gabriel, over it are more sheep and the emblems of the Evangelists. 
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basilica, and the foundation of it is attributed to the Emperor Theodoric in 
the beginning of the sixth century; it was given to the Arians, who made 
it their cathedral, and was originally dedicated to St. Martin. At a later 
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period, under Justinian, it was restored to the Catholics, and reconciled to 
catholic worship by St. Agnelus, and the mosaics were executed at that 
period, or about 570. The name of St. Apollinaris was not given to it until 
the ninth century, when, from the fear of an invasion by the Saracens, the 
body of the saint was removed for safety to this church within the walls of 
the town, from the other church of the same name about three miles distant, 
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close to the seaport, and thence called “ St. Apollinaris in Classe.” On 
each side of the nave are twelve antique columns of marble, said to be 
Greek workmanship brought from Constantinople; there is also a very 
rich altar of various precious marbles, The walls on each side of the nave, 
carried on these marble columns, corresponding in situation to the triforium 
of Gothic churches, and also the upper strips of wall between the clerestory 
windows, are covered with a series of mosaics. On the right-hand side 
on entering at the west door, or what would be the south side if the 
orientation had been correct, is the city of Ravenna, with a procession of 
saints, each with his name over his head. On the left hand, or north side 
of the nave, is a similar procession of female martyrs and saints, represented 
in precisely the same manner as the male saints on the other side, with 
their crowns and the palm-trees. They are issuing from the city of Classis, 
or the seaport of Ravenna, represented by a fortification and a ship, and 
are proceeding to lay their crowns at the feet of Christ, as on the other 
side; and at the head of this procession are the three Magi with their 
presents. 

a.D. 578. The church of St. Laurence without the walls of Rome was 
rebuilt by Pope Pelagius II., a.v. 577—590, and adorned with mosaics. 
The arch of triumph is at present over the entrance, and facing the altar, 
the orientation of the church having been changed during the restoration 
by Pope Hadrian I., or Pope Honorius ITII., a.p. 1216—1227, who added 
along nave. Over the arch are seven figures of large size: the centre is 
Christ seated on the globe, having the cruciform nimbus, and a cross with 
a long staff in His left hand, the right hand raised in the attitude of bene- 
diction, or of speaking and calling attention ; on His right are—St. Peter with 
a similar long cross in his left hand, his right on his breast, in an attitude 
of deep attention; then St. Laurence, with a model of a church in his hand; 
and partly behind him Bishop Pelagius, who has neither tonsure nor nim- 
bus; to the left of Christ are St. Paul and St. Stephen, and St. Hyppolitus 
with a jewelled crown in his hand. St. Laurence holds an open book, on 
which is the text, Ps. cxi. 9, Dispzrstr pepit paurERtsus. St. Stephen 
also holds a book open, with the text, Ps. Ixiii. 9, Apmstr anmmA MEA. The 
two holy cities are placed at the springings of the arch. 


(To be continued.) 




















THE LIFE OF THE SIEUR DE JOINVILLE*. 


To those who have some knowledge of medieval French, combined with 
a taste for matters medizeval, it will require few extraneous accessories or 
attractions to recommend to them a new edition (and at a small price) of 
that charming narrative, De Joinville’s “‘ History and Chronicle of the very 
Christian King, Saint Louis;” one, at once, of the most curious, most 
interesting, and most valuable literary relics of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, that have come down to our times. — 

With M. Didot’s volume before us, it were needless, perhaps almost pre- 
sumptuous—seeing the labour and diligence which he has evidently ex- 
pended upon the subject—to place before the reader in language of our 
own an estimate of the nature and value of De Joinville’s work; a chro- 
nicle of the words, actions, and sufferings of one who was at once the 
most amiable, the most chivalrous, and the most rash of men, written by 
a feudal lord of the thirteenth century, his devoted follower and friend, 
faithful, valiant, generous, frank, and light-hearted. 

“In these Memoirs,” says M. Didot, “which form one of the most precious me- 
morials of times ancient and modern, the Christian with a devotion not always 
credulous, the man of the world, the knightly friend of a king, the frank and artless 
historian, all reveal themselves in a form so truly natural, and with such strict fidelity, 
that we are able, in some measure, to penetrate into the very inmost thoughts of the 
author, from the simple recital that he gives us, without the addition of any reflec- 
tions of his own. Never have character and style been found better in accord than in 
Joinville. His Memoirs disclose to us in him courage united with modesty, and truth- 
fulness with candour,—qualities which predominate throughout, in the very smallest 
details even; while we find manifested a sensitiveness of spirit, and occasionally a 
glimmer of philosophy, which are in strong contrast with the more imperturbable 
faith that actuates Saint Louis. There is nothing to be found more curious, more 
interesting, more instructive, and, more especially, that makes us better acquainted 
with the character of Joinville, than his conversations with the King; where he un- 
veils the very innermost of their soul and of their character.” 


The above is from the Prefatory Discourse on the Memoirs of Joinville, 
and their Literary Merit, by M. Ambrose Firmin Didot: in addition to 
which he has enriched the volume with a Life of the writer; A Discourse 
upon the Tombs and Epitaphs of the family of De Joinville; upon the 
Castle of Joinville ; the Manuscripts and Editions of the Memoirs; Sources 
of Contemporary History that may be advantageously consulted; Acts and 
Documents that bear reference to the Sieurs de Joinville, the Genealogy 





* “Memoires de Jean Sire de Joinville; ou Histoire et Chronique du tres-Chretien 
Roi Saint Louis. Publiés par M. Francisque-Michel: précédés de Dissertations par 
M. Ambr. Firmin Didot, et d’une Notice sur les Manuscrits du Sire de Joinville par 
M. Paulin Paris, (Paris: Firmin Didot, Fréres, Fils et C'*, 1 vol., small 8vo., 546 pp.) 
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of the family of De Joinville, and the Oredo, or Profession of Faith of 
Joinville ;—a work which, with all the curious illustrations contained in 
the manuscript, we hope that Messrs. Firmin Didot will yet find en- 
couragement to publish. 

The volume is enriched, too, by-the addition of several minor medieval 
works of contemporary date, and various interesting plates depicting the 
castle as it appeared at various dates during last century, the seal and 
monumental effigy of De Joinville, and a facsimile from the manuscript 
of the original work in the Imperial Library, No. 2,016. 

We do not pretend within our circumscribed limits to enter upon a re- 
view of the work of the Sieur de Joinville, the more especially as that has 
been most ably done by M. Ambrose F. Didot himself, under every aspect ; 
and his volume, with all the advantages of good paper, clear type, and 
portable size, for a very few francs, is at the command of our readers. 

To a few particulars, then, relative to the life of this feudal litterateur 
we confine ourselves. 

Jean, Sieur de Joinville, was born at the Castle of Joinville, a town not 
far distant from Chalons-sur-Marne, a.p. 1224; his father being Simon, 
Sieur de Joinville, and his mother, Beatrix, daughter of Stephen II., Count 
of Burgundy, and cousin-german of Frederic II., Emperor of Germany. 
His family, one of the most illustrious and most ancient in Champagne, 
was descended from William, Count of Poictiers in 940. 

Simon, Sieur de Joinville, died in 1233, leaving a widow and his eldest 
child Jean, an orphan under ten years of age, heir to his honours and 
estates. Of the historian’s early life we know but little, it appears, beyond 
the fact that he received his education in the court of the royal poet and 
musician, Thibaut (Theobald) IV., King of Navarre; a circumstance to 
which, not unprobably, we are indebted for his literary tendencies, at least 
to some extent. At the early age of seven years he was betrothed to Alais 
de Grand-Pre, an alliance which, on reaching a more mature age, he seems 
to have been anxious to repudiate for one with the more powerful family 
of the Count de Bar. His lord and patron however, King Thibaut, 
peremptorily interfered, and when the time for marriage came Joinville 
had to content himself with the hand of Alais and her dowry of 300 livres 
** money of Paris.” 

His first appearance, perhaps, in public life was at a “Grand Court” 
held by Louis IX. of France at Saumur, where Joinville (in his capacity 
of Seneschal, probably) had the honour of carving before the King of 
Navarre ; though, as he was then only seventeen years of age, he had not 
as yet received the knightly “honours of the hauberk.”’ 

On Easter-Eve, a.p. 1248, was born his son Jean, Sire de Ancarville; 
and it was but a few days after that event that Joinville summoned his 
vassals and men-at-arms, and announced to them his intention to take part 
in (the great craze of that day) the Seventh Crusade. A whole week after 
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was spent in feasting and dances, and, at the close of it, he informed them 
that as he was going beyond sea, “ whence he did not know if he should 
ever return,” it was his wish to make amends for any injury he might have 
done them; saying which he left the council, and, “ without debate, carried 
out all that they decided.” 

Having formed his suit of two bannerets, seven other knights, and 700 
men-at-arms, Joinville repaired to Paris, whither King Louis had sum- 
moned his barons, in order to swear fealty to his children, in case he 
should not survive to return. His labour and pains, however, in under- 
taking the journey, seem to have been lost; for this he absolutely refused 
to do, “seeing that he was not the liegeman of Louis, but of King 
Thibaut.’’ Returning thence to his domains, he founded, in the Church 
of St. Laurent there, an anniversary for himself and his wife, and then, the 
day before his final departure, having confessed to the Abbé de Cheminon, 
and received at his hands the scrip and staff, he repaired in pilgrim’s, guise, 
barefoot and arrayed in burel cloth, to various holy places in the neigh- 
bourhood. On once again repassing his loved abode, on his road to 
Marseilles, the place of embarkation, he touchingly says,—‘‘I would not 
once turn my eyes towards Joinville, that my heart might not be over- 
come with tenderness for the beautiful castle that I was leaving, and 
for my two children.” For Alais de Grand-Pre he apparently has not 
a word of regret. 

His adventures by sea, his stay at Cyprus, his arrival in Egypt, his 
combats, his dangers, his wounds, his sorrows, his sicknesses, and his 
capture with his rash and valiant leader Saint Louis, are described in 
the present volume; and from the History, in combination with M. Didot’s 
prefatory matter, we extract the following particulars. 

On disembarking before Damietta (or Damiat) in Egypt, on Easter 
Monday, 1250, Joinville’s galley drawing but little water and forming part 
of the vanguard, he was among the first to land, and it was owing mainly 
to the intrepidity of his troops that a body of 6,000 Saracens, drawn up to 
oppose the landing, turned their backs and fled. After a stay of several 
weeks under the walls of the city, with varying fortunes and exposed to 
continual attacks of Bedouins and Saracens, the army moved on to Babylon 
(Baboul), near Old Cairo; it falling to Joinville’s lot to take charge of 
certain castles, moveable and made of wood, under the protection of which 
a causeway was being constructed. Here he was exposed to constant 
discharges of “Greek fire,” the great predecessor of gunpowder, in all 
its terrors, each discharge of which, he quaintly tells us, was “as large as 
a tun of verjuice, with a tail as long as a sword, and resembling the light- 
nings of heaven, or a dragon flying through the air.” 

Upon being first visited. by this terrible and unwonted infliction—which 
seems, however, to have been anything but well aimed by the Saracen foe 
—Joinville and his knights forthwith fell upon their knees, and “ with their 
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elbows resting on the ground, asked mercy of our Lord, in whom is all 
power.” Louis at this conjuncture was confined by sickness to his bed, 
but “‘every time that the holy King was told that they were hurling Greek 
fire, he raised himself in his bed, and extending his hands towards our 
Lord [the crucifix, probably ], exclaimed with tears, ‘Good Lord, preserve 
for me my people.’ And I do verily believe that his prayers did us good 
service in our need,” adds Joinville. 

At the disastrous battle of Mansourah, fought on April 5, 1250, and 
mainly lost through the rashness and disobedience of the Count of Artois, 
the King’s brother, who there perished, Joinville had his full share of 
peril. His banneret, Landricourt, had been slain the day before, and now 
his other banneret, Hugh de Tricastel, shared his fate. 

Upon the death of Tricastel,” he says, “I and my knights put spur to our horses 
and hastened to the succour of Monseigneur Raoul de Wanon, who was with me, and 
whom the Saracens had beaten to the ground; upon my return the Turks pressed 
upon me with their swords, whereupon my horse fell on its knees, through the weight 
that it felt, and I myself went down between the horse’s ears, and so replaced my 
shield about my neck, and grasped my sword in hand.” 

While Joinville and his comrades are exposed to these and like dan- 
gers, the King (who has now recovered from his illness) arrives in his 
part of the battle. 

“There,” he says, “where I was on foot with my knights, and wounded as I have 
already mentioned, the King arrived with all his division, with a great clangour and 
a great noise of trumpets and cymbals, and canie to a stand on a raised path. Never 
did I look upon so fine a man in arms; for he appeared above all his people, head and 
shoulders upwards, a gilded helmet on his head, a sword of Germany in his hand.” 

Upon the peril of the Count of Artois being announced to the King, 
Joinville, who in the very densest of the battle found time to address him- 
self “to my lord Saint James,” and to beg that he would succour him in 
this his need, offered to go to his aid. It was soon ascertained, however, 
that he was now past all mortal help, and Joinville was employed for the 
rest of this disastrous day, in conjunction with his cousin the Count of 
Soissons, in defending a bridge from the attacks of the enemy. Even 
here the Count, with the usual gateté de cceeur of a preu chevalier, could 
find time and opportunity for something like a joke. ‘‘Seneschal,” said 
he, “ let us hound off this canaille, and by the cap (quoife) of God—such 
was his usual oath—we shall yet have a talk about this day’s work in the 
chambers of the ladies.” Joinville, however, had at this conjuncture, in 
all probability, but little relish for joking: at the conclusion of the battle 
he had received five wounds, his horse seventeen. 

It was the season of Lent; the army, fed upon fish (the burbot, to all 
appearance) not only often putrified itself, but fed upon the flesh of the 
dead with which the waters of the Nile were gorged, exposed, too, to the 
heat of the sun in a cloudless sky, was attacked by scurvy and all its 
attendant horrors :— 

2 
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“There came,” says our historian, “by reason of this malady, so much dead flesh 
upon the gums of our people, that the barbers were obliged to remove it to allow them 
to masticate and to swallow. It was quite pitiful to hear the cries throughout the 
army of persons whose flesh was being cut off, for they cried aloud, just like women in 
travail with child.” 


Joinville himself, suffering from his wounds, attacked by the scurvy in 
the gums and legs, and stricken by a quartan fever, was now confined to 
his bed; his priest, John de Voyssei, a stalwart man of valour, who a few 
days before had put eight Saracens to flight, though suffering severely from 
the prevailing malady, was making an attempt to sing mass by his bedside, 
when Joinville beheld him swoon, just as he had come to the Sacrament, 
and on the point of falling senseless to the ground:—‘ Then,” he says, 
“when I saw him just falling, I leaped from my bed, all unshod as I was, 
and embraced him, and I assured him that he had celebrated his sacra- 
ment excellently well, and that I would not leave him until he had done all. 
He then came to himself and celebrated his Sacrament, and sang through 
his mass from beginning to end, and after that never did he sing mass 
again,” for a few days after this he was slain. 

Unable to fight or to march, Joinville was now placed on board a ship 
upon the Nile. The crew and invalids in several other vessels were 
attacked and massacred ; Joinville, in his utter helplessness, thinks himself 
on the very point of death, and throws into the river a casket containing - 
his relics and jewels, when he is unaccountably rescued from destruction 
by the sudden intervention of a certain Saracen, unknown to him, who 
tightly embraces him, and after warding off the blows of the multitude 
who are anxious “to cut his throat,” on the plea that he is no less than 
the King’s cousin, conducts him prisoner to a castle where ‘the Saracen 
knights” were staying. These, in compassion for his helplessness, took 
off his hauberk, and wrapped him up in a scarlet mantle trimmed with 
ermine, which his mother had given him on his departure. “Then,” he 
says, “did I begin to tremble very much, both for the fear that I felt and 
by reason of the malady as well.” Upon asking for drink, to the horror 
of such of his people as were about him, the water refused to pass down 
his throat but came out at his nostrils. A remedy, however, that was ad- 
ministered in drink by a Saracen somewhat marvellously wrought a cure 
in a couple of days, upon which he was conducted to a tent where the 
scribes of the Sultan were, and then, after his name had been duly entered 
on the list of prisoners, he was transferred to another pavilion, where were 
the captive barons of France, and more than ten thousand other prisoners 
as well. In a court-yard near this, surrounded with walls, a great number 
of knights and other persons belonging to the invading army were confined ; 
these were taken out one by one, and on the question being put to them 
whether they would renounce their religion or not, those who assented 
were set aside, and those who refused were decapitated; a piece of bar- 
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barity only equalled perhaps by the cruelties that were inflicted upon 
their foes, young and old, men, women, and children, by the Crusaders 
themselves. 

Having at. last the good fortune to be in the number of the ransomed, 
Joinville followed the King to Syria, but on landing at Acre found himself 
reduced to such a state of weakness that he could with difficulty keep his 
seat on the palfrey which he rode. On taking his place at the royal table, 
in obedience to the King’s invitation, he tells us that he was dressed in his 
only robe, the scarlet mantle given him by his mother, and which alone 
throughout his sufferings he had been able to retain. Taking up his abode 
in the house of the Curé of St. Michael, at Acre, a chronic fever attacked 
him, and he was again reduced to the last extremity. His people being 
all equally prostrated by sickness, there was now no one to help him, or 
even to raise him in bed, and he looked for nothing but death, an indica- 
tion of which, he says, was always in his ear :— 

“For there was not a day that they did not bring full twenty dead bodies or more 
to the church, and from my bed, every time that they brought them, I heard chanted 
the Libera me, Domine. Then I wept and returned thanks unto God, and said unto 
Him thus: ‘Lord, adored be Thou for this suffering that Thou dost inflict upon me, 
for many attendants have I had in my pride to serve me and to help me at my rising. 
And I pray thee, Lord, that Thou wilt aid me and deliver me from this malady, both 
me and my people.’” 


Upon his recovery, Joinville took part in the Council which the King 
summoned to decide whether they should at once return to France or pro- 
long their stay in the Holy Land. Supporting the opinion of the minority, 
Joinville was for the latter alternative, because, when the King had once 
departed, “the prisoners left in Egypt would never be liberated, and, every 
one imitating his example, the Holy Land would be abandoned.” The 
majority, on the other hand, after the Council had broken up, pronounced 
the King a fool, if he should listen to any such advice as his. The sequel, 
however, is worth relating in the writer’s own words :— 


‘* When the tables were set the King placed me near him at dinner, where he always 
made me sit, and his brothers were not there; he never spoke to me while the meal 
lasted, a thing that he was not in the habit of doing, as he always looked towards me 
when eating; and I verily thought that he was angry with me.... While the King 
was hearing grace I went to an iron-barred window which was in an embrasure to- 
wards the head of the King’s bed, and I held my arms through the bars of the window 
and thought that if the King should go to France I would betake myself to the Prince 
of Antioch, who esteemed me as a kinsman and who had sent to seek me, until such 
time as another expedition should come into the country, by means whereof the 
prisoners might be delivered, according to the counsel that the Sieur de Boulaincourt 
had given me. At the moment that I was standing there the King came and leaned 
upon my shoulders, holding his two hands upon my head. As for me I took it to be 
Monseigneur Philip d’Anemos, who had already caused me too much annoyance for 
the advice I had given him, and said, ‘Leave me in peace, Monseigneur Philip.’ By 
accident, just as I was turning my head, the King’s hand fell upon my face, where- 
upon I knew that it was the King, by an emerald that he had upon his finger; and 
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he said to me, ‘ Keep yourself quite quiet, for I wish to ask you how you were so bold, 
you who are but a young man, as to recommend my stay, against all the great men 
and the sages of France who were recommending my departure.’ ‘Sir,’ said I, ‘I 
should be bad at heart indeed if I should not recommend you, at any price, to do that 
which you ought to do.’ ‘Do you say,’ said he, ‘that I should be doing a bad thing 
if I took my departure?’ ‘So may God love me, Sire, Yes.’ And then he said to me, 
‘If I stay do you stay?’ And I said to him, ‘Yes, whether it might be at my own 
cost or at that of another.’ ‘Then be quite easy,’ said he, ‘for I greatly commend the 
advice you have given me; but tell this to no one throughout all this week.’ I was 
more at ease after hearing this, and defended myself the more boldly against those 
who assailed me. The country people there are called poulains, and Monseigneur 
Pierre d@’Avalon sent me word that I ought to defend myself against those who were 
calling me poulain, and should tell them that I would rather be called poulain than 
recreant (recreu) jade, such as they were.” 

The word poulain, be it remarked, was properly applied to the children 
of Frankish women by Saracen fathers: recrew being a term applied to 
him who confessed himself vanquished in combat. 

Accompanying the King in all his expeditions in Palestine, to Caesarea, 
to Jaffa, to Tyre and Sidon, and in the Anti-Libanus, in testimony of his 
bravery, combined with prudence and military skill, the King conferred 
upon Joinville, in April, 1252, 200 livres of yearly rent, with reversion 
to his heirs. 

In 1254, embarking in the same ship with King Louis, upon whose 
queen, Margaret, he had been in personal attendance for some time past, 
Joinville had the good fortune to return to Europe, and, after an absence 
of six years, to see once more his “ beautiful castle,” his children, and his 
wife. After spending a short time at Joinville in arranging his greatly 
dilapidated fortunes, he repaired to Soissons to wait upon King Louis 
there, “ who shewed such great joy that those quite marvelled at it who 
were present,” and bestowed upon him further proofs of his bounteous 
and affectionate feelings towards Joinville. 

His next care was to visit the tombs of his forefathers at Clairvaux, and 
to cause epitaphs to be inscribed in honour of his predecessors, the lords 
of Joinville, in the cemetery of the abbey there. In May, 1257, the King 
of Castille, as a recompence for the services which Joinville had rendered 
to the Christian faith, made him a present of one thousand great marks of 
silver; and within a few months after his return he negotiated the mar- 
riage of Isabella, daughter of the King of France with his lord Thibaut V., 
Count of Champagne and King of Navarre. His mother dying in 1260, 
he inherited from her several domains; and in 1261, his first wife having 
also died, he married Alix, daughter of Gauthier, lord of Resnel en Bas- 
signy, and through this alliance united that barony to that of Joinville. 
In 1269 hostilities arising between Joinville and Milo, lord of Saint-Amand, 
we find the Countess of Luxembourg acting as mediator, and Joinville 
condemned to make a reimbursement of 200 livres Tournois. 

Notwithstanding this apparent lapse from strict equity on the part of 
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Joinville, he was at this period in the habit of frequently visiting his old 
friend and master Louis [X., and assisting him in the administration of 
justice. Sometimes, in conjunction with Monseigneur de Nesle, he would 
hear pleas at the gate of the palace, and at others he would act as assessor 
to King Louis, when personally administering justice at the “ Garden of 
Paris,” or under the oak in the Bois de Vincennes. 

Profiting at last by experience, in spite of the prayers and entreaties 
both of King Louis and King Thibaut, Joinville resolutely refused to take 
part in the Eighth Crusade, and this on the very sensible plea that ‘‘ while 
he had been beyond sea his vassals had suffered so greatly that both they 
and he would always feel the effects of it.” Indeed, so far from approving 
of it, “he felt,” he says, “that all those were guilty of a mortal sin who 
recommended the King to go on this expedition.” 

For numerous other particulars, industriously collected from various 
sources, in reference to the latter years of Joinville’s life, we must of 
necessity refer our readers to the interesting pages of M. Didot’s Introduc- 
tory Notice. In 1309, a convincing proof of a sound and vigorous old 
age, Joinville composed his “ History of Saint Louis,” which he dedicated 
to Prince Louis (afterwards Louis X., or Le Hutin) the unworthy great- 
grandson of that sovereign. According to a Latin epitaph formerly on 
his tomb, Joinville died in 1319, at the great age of ninety-five; though 
there seems to be documentary evidence to prove that his son Anselm had 
succeeded to his titles and honours before the end of 1317. Through this 
son Anselm, (born of the second marriage,) the Barony and Principality 
of Joinville became the possession of the Dukes de Guise, and at a later 
period of the Orleans family, a member of which, the infamous Philippe- 
Egalité, with his usual contempt for propriety and good taste, in 1791 
caused the “‘ beautiful castle,” once so dear to its chivalrous owner’s heart, 
to be rased to the ground. 

M. Michel’s explanations of the difficulties of the text are useful, but 
they might have been very satisfactorily extended, we are inclined to think. 
In some instances, again, he gives explanations where no explanation can 
be wanted, Note * to page 130, for example; and in Note 5 to page 83 he 
is evidently in error as to the meaning of the passage. 





EARLY POEMS OF BISHOP SHUTTLEWORTH. 


WE resume our publication of poems contained in the little volume from 
which the medal-task of Sir R. H. Inglis was drawn. Another paper will 
include some graceful stanzas by John Graham, and a poem by Bishop 
Lipscomb. 

Philip Nicholas Shuttleworth, D.D. Nov. 16, 1822, was consecrated 
Bishop of Chichester Sept. 20, 1840, by the Primate and the Bishops of 
Peterborough and Rochester. He was born at Kirkham, Feb. 9, 1782, and 
was the son of the Rev. Prebendary Humphrey Shuttleworth, Vicar of the 
parish, and Anne, daughter of Philip Houghton. He was admitted Scholar 
of Winchester at the election 1797; and Fellow of New College Dec. 24, 
1803; and became Warden Oct. 4, 1822. He obtained the Chancellor’s 
prize for the Latin Poem in 1803, the subject being “ Byzantium.” He 
served the office of Proctor in 1820, and was Select Preacher the same 
year. Mr. Shuttleworth was tutor successively in the families of Earl 
Carnarvon, Lord Holland in 1814, and Lord Leigh in 1820; and in 1824 
was appointed Vicar of Foxley, Wilts. He in 1823 married Emma, 
daughter of George Welch of High Leek. His published works are, 
“Not Tradition but Scripture,” 1839; Sermons, 2 vols., 1829-34; and 
a “ Paraphrastic Translation of the Apostolical Epistles,” 1829. He died, 
after a very short tenure of the episcopate, Jan. 7, 1842, and was buried 
in the presbytery of Chichester Cathedral. The date of the task we print 
is 1798, when the medals were given by the Prince of Wales. 

We should add that shortly after his appointment, Dr. Moberly, the 
present Head Master of Winchester, gave a volume to the school in which 
the best poems from time to time should be preserved in MS. Some day 
we may hope that these, with his sanction, will be published; and form 
a Muse Wiccamice not unworthy of the scholars of Winton. 


PROGRESS OF LEARNING. 


Tue fatal morn arrives, and oh! 

To school the blubb’ring youth must go, 
Before the Muse’s hallow’d shrine 
Each joy domestic to resign, 

No more as erst at break of day 

To brush the early dew away, 

But in ideal range to fly 

O’er fancied fields of Poetry ; 

Again to cull the mystic stores 

Of phrases, tropes, and metaphors ; 
Now gives Mama her last caressing, 
And fond Papa bestows his blessing. 
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These sweet endearments scarcely o'er, 
The chaise drives rattling to the door. 
In gay description could I shine, 

Or were thy numbers, Homer, mine, 
Then should the Muse harmonious show 
How fast they journey’d or how slow, 
How from the east Aurora rose 

With fingers red and redder nose, 

Or, at the purple dawn’s approach, 
Rose Pheebus in his purple coach. 

But to be brief, we’ll be content 

With only saying “ Off he went.” 

So when from out of Grecian fire 

Of old Mneas bore his sire, 

The hero left with many a tear 

Those plains by mem’ry made more dear, 
And still in absence would his mind 
Recall the joys he left behind, 

Recall those happy times ere Greece 
O’erturn’d the gentle reign of Peace, 
When Heav’n propitious smiled on Priam, 
“Sed diverticulo in viam.” 

Our youth, the joys of home forgot, 
Now grows cortented with his lot ; 

On Virgil’s sweets can dwell with pleasure, 
With Tully pass the hours of leisure ; 
In verses act with skill his part, 

Nay, say the Iliad all by heart. 

Oft will he launch aloud in praise 

Of early Greece in happy days, 

When kings lived peaceful in a cottage, 
When children fed on sooty pottage ; 
Though now-a-days they'll plan their parts 
As well on syllabubs and tarts ; 

When ev’ry hero was as tall 

As Gog and Magog in Guildhall ; 

And by their prowess he can guess 

The Romans surely were no_less. 

He’s not (if authors rightly tell us), 
One of those harum-scarum fellows 
Who seek and know no other pleasure 
Than those of eating and of leisure ; 
Who think the beauties of a classic 
Enough to make a very ass sick ; 

And own no joys beyond the chase, 

No recreation but a race. 

By him far nobler joys are found 

In Tully’s arguments profound ; 
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No dainties please him like the sweets 
Of Homer’s compound epithets. 

At length, on Isis’ banks he views 

The walls beloved by ev’ry Muse: 
Those walls where gen’rous souls pursue 
The arduous prize to virtue due, 

And schoolmen, from the world withdrawn, 
Dispute o’er sausages and brawn. 

But here, alas! a ruthless train 
Of’studies new perplex his brain ; 

He now of nothing talks but statics, 
Geometry and mathematics ; 

Crosses the ‘‘ Asinorum pons,” 

Solves parallipopipedons, 

Explains the rays of light by prisms, 
Solves arguments by syllogisms, 

And night and day his mem’ry crams 
Brimful of parallelograms, 

By A.s and B.s exact defines 

The wondrous miracles of lines : 

Ask you their name? I might as soon 
Reckon the people in the moon ; 

Had I an hundred brazen tongues, 

An hundred car-men’s sturdy lungs, 

An hundred mouths to tell them o’er, 
*Twould take a century or more. 

Talk of a flower of various dyes, 

He'll prove you must not trust your eyes, 
For what to us seems black and white 
Is merely different rays of light. 

And then some untaught writers tell 
That man had once the power to smell ; 
Our modern scholar plainly shows 

*Tis but a tickling of the nose ; 

But, solemn proof, he can assure ye, 
Non dari vacuum nature ; 

As well by demonstrations show 

Quid nihil fit ex nihilo ; 

That when earth’s convex face you tread 
Your feet are lower than your head ; 
Solve any knotty point with ease, 

And prove the moon is not green cheese. 
But fast the rolling years glide on, 

And life’s far better half is gone ; 

He now to other things aspires, 

Accepts a living and retires ; 

And soon immersed in parsonage neat, 
Enjoys his peaceable retreat. 
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As necessary to our story, 

You'll ask, Was he a Whig or Tory? 

But in this mighty point indeed 

Historians are not well agreed ; 

However, to avoid all bother, 

We'll grant he was of one or t’other, 

Altho’ perhaps he wisely chose 

That side whence most preferment rose. 

He now directs his eager search 

Thro’ ev’ry era of the Church ; 

With cambric band and double chin 

Exhorts his flock to fly from sin ; 

Bids them all evil ways eschew, 

And always pay their tythes when due ; 

Declares all visionary joys 

Are visions and delusive toys ; 

Bids worth neglected rear its head, 

And fills the sinner’s soul with dread ; 

Whilst gaping rustics hear with wonder 

His length of words and voice of thunder. 

Long time his flock beheld him shine 

A zealous and a wise divine; 

Until, as ebbing life retires, 

A dean’ry crowns his last desires. 

Behold him now, devoid of care, 

Snug seated in his elbow chair. 

He cracks his jokes and eats his fill, 

On Sunday preaches if he will ; 

Solves doubts as soon as others start ’em, 

By argument secundum artem. 

Now puzzles o’er in warm debate 

Each weighty point of Church and State ; 

Or tells o’er now in merry strain 

The pranks of early life again. 

Recalls to mem’ry school disasters, 

Unfinish’d tasks and angry masters. 

As erst to him, Oh! heavenly Maid, 

Learning, to me impart thy aid ; 

Oh ! teach my feet like his to stray 

Along preferment’s flow’ry way ; 

And if, thy hallow’d shrine before, 

I e’er thy ready aid implore, 

Oh! make me, sphere-descended Queen, 

A Bishop, or at least a Dean. 
SHUTTLEWoRTH, 1800. 
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NON OMNIS MORTAR. 


Wauitst humbler beings, to one lot confined, 
Pursue that path which Nature first design’d, 
Upborne on rapid pinions mount the gale, 
Skim the broad wave, or range their native vale, 
Heedless of change, each call of sense obey, 
And seek no bliss beyond the present day ; 
Content if perfect each enjoyment here 
Shall leave them henceforth nought to hope or fear ; 
Man, man alone, superior to his fate, 
In purer regions seeks a happier state, 
Spurns the low earth, to heaven directs his eye, 
And pants for nobler than terrestrial joy. 

Alike o’er all this pow’rful Hope presides, 
In death it strengthens as in life it guides, 
From youth to age impels with equal force, 
The rule of all our actions and the source, 
Though various passions variously inclined 
Impel or fetter, rouse or clog the mind. 
Ambition, Virtue, here the sway divide, 
There modest Reason strives with stronger Pride ; 
Whate’er their nature, impulse, power, or sphere, 
All still excite us and concentrate here, 
Unsated turn from this unequal scene, 
This being humbly blest and proudly mean ; 
This state of error, weakness, pride, and power, 
The bubble sport or victim of an hour ; 
Bids us for happier worlds relinquish this, 
And leave the present for the future bliss. 

For this, when haughty Gallia late unfurl’d 

The flag of desolation o’er the world, 

Driv’n from his regal state, neglected, fled 

By those his pow’r sustain’d or bounty fed, 
From all whate’er on earth he held most dear, 
All that could comfort or delight him here, 
Great Louis stood, in conscious virtue brave, 
Nor wish’d for life, but that beyond the grave ; 
In his firm bosom check’d each rising groan, 
And in his country’s weal forgot his own. 

When the fierce warrior chief, untaught to spare, 
O’er ravag’d nations spreads the waste of war, 
And foe to all those fine-wrought links, that bind 
Concordant soul with soul and kind with kind, 
*Mid peaceful scenes, where homely joys retire, 
Deals the destructive steel or raging fire, 

That rank’d with heroes in historic page, 
His deeds may live, the curse of every age ! 


Gent. Mag. Vor. CCXI. Hh 
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And flattering marbles proudly rise on high 
To snatch the wretch from deep obscurity. 

This Hope inspires, for love of life and fame, 
—Their different objects are in cause the same,— 
Heaven’s endless being to our view displays, 
Man blindly errs and grasps at endless praise ; 
Thus, though ’tis Heaven itself directs our way, 
Though clear as light its dictates, man will stray, 
What man design’d to bless convert to woe, 

And taints the streams of knowledge as they flow. 
Hence first the frantic rage for fame began, 

And man perversely thought to live thro’ man, 

In endless fame his wish’d-for life survey’d, 

And, whilst he lost the substance, grasp’d the shade. 

The patriotic soul which, firmly great, 

Stands the strong bulwark of a sinking state, 
And, nobly zealous in his country’s cause, 

On freedom’s stable basis builds his laws ; 

The friendless wretch who bent with grief and fears 
Creeps on neglected through a vale of tears, 
Survey with rapture in a higher sphere 

The bright reward of all their labours here, 

Well pleas’d, the transient joys of earth forego, 
Nor heave one sigh for all they leave below. 

The impious wretch, from whose unhallow’d eyes, 
Friend of the good, repose for ever flies, 

In midnight’s awful gloom, whose gaunt dismay 
Fetters each nerve and hovers o’er its prey, 
When vengeful furies how] in every blast, 

Thrill through his heart and echo back the past, 
From Heavenly vengeance sees ’tis vain to fly, 
And, shudd’ring, feels he shall not, must not die. 

Equal through life the all-pervading pow’r 
Consoles us still in death’s approaching hour ; 
When life’s last struggle rends the parting clay, 
And hope and doubt possess alternate sway, 
When nature, fainting from her load of woes, 

In dread suspense awaits the final close, 

And sickness, brooding o’er the wretch’s bed, 
With pain enervates or appals with dread. 

As the tall cliff, which storms and winds engage, 
And surges lash with unavailing rage, 

Faith, unappall’d, sustains th’ unequal strife, 
And through the gates of Death conducts to life. 
In his rapt senses higher scenes arise, 

And hov’ring angels hail him to the skies. 

Yet not to more enlighten’d climes confin’d, 
Pervades this sense along the cultur’d mind, 
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Nature to all alike the law reveals, 
The rude perceives it and th’ unletter’d feels, 
For Saint or Savage must alike obey 
When instinct points, or reason guides the way. 
Hence heavenly Plato first his precepts caught, 
And but confirm’d what Nature first had taught. 
Traverse each land, where Reason’s feeble ray 
Scarce faintly glimmers thro’ its house of clay, 
Where Afric’s sons a barbarous life pursue, 
Rude as the barren sands on which they grew, 
Untaught all laws, all precepts to revere, 
Yet all-pervading nature stops not here. 
Lo! the poor Negro, whom tyrannic pow’r 
Tears from his leaf-built hut and plantain bow’r, 
Condemn’d thro’ life to tug the galling chain, 
In some far isle beyond the western main ; 
Whose eyes, long strangers to the joys of sleep, 
Close but to dream of toil, then wake to weep, 
Yet hopes he still in death to view once more 
Those native plains he lov’d in life before, 
And wrapt in peaceful undisturb’d repose, 
Drink sweet oblivion of his former woes : 
Cheer’d by this hope content he waits the grave, 
And thanks his God for all the good He gave. 
Or go where, stretch’d beneath serener skies, 
Beyond the Atlantic fiercer nations rise, 
Mark there the barbarous chief, whom nations round 
In savage triumph gore with many a wound, 
Scorch each firm sinew and torment in vain, 
With all the horrors of protracted pain, 
Unmoved behold him meet the flame, the steel ! 
Deride their vengeance and disdain to feel ! 
Till o’er his mighty deeds and valour done, 
The num’rous spoils in early conquest won, 
The pluméd trophies of some fallen prey, 
And bloody scalps in battle torn away, 
Till freed at last, the soul exulting flies 
To gain sublimer conquests in the skies ! 
What bids the calm Gentoo undaunted smile, 
Wrapt in the terrors of a blazing pile ? 
When with mistaken zeal the Brahmin lies 
Before his god a willing sacrifice, 
What spurs him on but that which all have known— 
That innate wish for worlds beyond his own ? 
Hence taught, he paints in Fancy’s richest dress 
Ideal schemes of future happiness ; 
How peaceful souls, beneath some palmy grove, 
Pursue the pleasing cares of harmless love ; 
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There no fell hate or pining griefs intrude, 
No sons of mad ambition thirst for blood, 
There flow’ry meads eternal Spring behold, 
And forests wave in vegetable gold; 
There glory dwells to conscious worth allied, 
And faithful justice blooms by virtue’s side. 
When wrapt in sleep devoid of sense we lie, 
And Rest’s soft bandage veils each slumb’ring eye, 
Unconscious of repose, thro’ earth and skies 
Th’ unwearied soul in fond idea flies. 
Lo! when the flame in death’s eternal close 
Shall seek that kindred dust from whence it rose, 
No more encumber'd with its load of clay, 
The soul to happier worlds shall bend its way, 
In loftier realms sublimer joys explore, 
And from this blissful region rise no more. 
If this uncertain station here below 
Is all design’d by Heaven for man to know, 
Why left imperfect in a middle state, 
Chain’d to the earth, yet soaring to be great ? 
Why form’d superior to his station here, 
Boundless its mind, yet limited its sphere ? 
Too wise to sit while worlds around him shine, 
A calm spectator of the vast design, 
Too dark, while clouded by the veil of sense, 
To scan the wonders of Omnipotence, 
Chain’d to the earth, could Newton’s soul survey 
Unnumber’d worlds beyond the milky way, 
Trace all things upwards to One general Cause, 
Range thro’ all Nature and unfold her laws, 
Fathom those skies where, rang’d with skill divine, 
Orbs over orbs, systems o’er systems shine, 
And all Creation’s vast design explore, 
Far as the eye can reach or fancy soar. 
And must that soul, when this terrestrial chain 
Shall cease to bind and sense no more constrain, 
Slumber in dust below ? or still pursue 
Those happier worlds he lov’d on earth to view ? 
Survey fresh skies, by fancy yet untrod, 
And, purified from earth, behold his God ? 
Say can that primal, vivifying Ray, 
The Source of Life itself, by Time decay ? 
That spark thro’ which we move, we feel, we see, 
Itself obscur’d, its lustre cease to be P 
When base men conquer and the just obey, 
When vice unpunish’d here assumes the sway, 
When Rome’s proud tyrant sees the world his own, 
And Cato bleeds, unpitied and alone, 
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When unaveng’d th’ unpitied victim dies, 

Is Heaven all righteous, and can God be wise ? 
Cease the fond doubt, and know th’ Eternal Will, 
That first created man, protects him still, 

In future worlds, profusely just at last, 

Shall by the Future rectify the Past, 

Withdraw the veil of sense from mortal sight, 
And prove to erring man that all is right. 

But lo! the mists of doubt perplex no more, 
And Heaven confirms what Nature taught before, 
He comes! He comes! reveal’d to mortal eyes, 
Lo! God Himself descending from the skies, 
From vanquish’d death triumphant bears his prey, 
Points out to other worlds and leads the way. 

Not such that heaven which, Mincio’s swains among, 
In days of yore poetic Fiction sung, 

Where, lull’d to rest in amaranthine bowers, 

The shades of heroes waste the peaceful hours ; 
Nor such the heaven by Mecca’s seer foretold, 
Where streams nectareous flow o’er sands of gold, 
And Eden’s groves their various sweets dispense, 
To rouse each appetite and clog each sense. 

But those Blest Worlds, where purer skies bestow 
That mental bliss which none but spirits know, 
And souls, set free from earth without alloy, 
Quaff the full stream of never-ceasing joy. 

And doubts man still? Go, then, and turn thine eyes 
Where yon expiring unbeliever lies. 

He once, the foremost of the wild and gay, 
Laugh’d the light hours in thoughtless mirth away, 
Chas’d each bright form thro’ Pleasure’s mazy road, 
Nor own’d a joy but what this life bestow’d. 

Lo! the dire contrast on the brink of fate ! 

He wakes to sad contrition now too late, 

Recants those doubts which Folly first supplied, 
And shrinks before the Pow’r he once defied. 
Insulted mercy stamps the wretch’s doom, 

Wakes to revenge and hurls him to the tomb. 

Go, then, like him, ye thoughtless and ye gay, 
Where Folly points or Pleasure leads the way, 
Weigh boundless wisdom in the scale of sense 

And point the errors in Omniscience. 

By specious reas’ning want of truth supply, 

And doubting all things, God Himself deny ! 

Then when your date of misspent life is o’er, 
When Death arrests, and you can sin no more, 
Awake to certainty of endless woe, 

And tremble at the gulf which yawns below! 
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Here, then, we rest; ’tis Nature’s gen’ral cry, 
Reason o’ercomes the doubt—we cannot die. 
Yes ! let them blindly err in sullen pride ; 

Let sceptics doubt, or infidels deride ; 
Let earth’s weak sons, in transitory pow’r, 
Exult awhile, the bubble of an hour ; 
But come It must, the great and awful Day, 
When this imperfect frame shall fade away ; 
When God descending on the earth shall stand, 
With equal scale of justice in His hand ; 
Snatch’d from the tomb exulting Virtue rise 
To meet her kindred angels in the skies, 
And sinners, shrinking from th’ uplifted rod, 
Own how impartial are the laws of God. 

P. N. SHurTLEWoRTH. 





NOTE ON BRONZE MARMITES, 


OFTEN MET WITH IN ARcHzOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS; WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO ONE FOUND AT CAUDEBEC-LES-ELBEUF, IN 1861. 


On the 9th of March, 1861, a bronze marmite was found at St. Pierre- 
lés-Elbeuf, in the old district of Caudebec-lés-Elbeuf. This vase had three 
feet, and two supports for a handle which had disappeared. It was found 


at only a small distance below the surface, in digging the foundations for a 


Bronze Marmite, from Caudebec-les-Elteuf. 


house. It was of the ordinary size of marmites, was empty and without 
a cover, and presented no distinctive marks. 
This object is now in the collection of a local antiquary, M. Tronel, of 
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Elbeuf. I was consulted regarding it by M. le Curé d’ Amfreville-la-Mivoie, 
near Rouen, to whom I made the following reply :-— 

“ M. lV Abbé, The bronze marmite, of which you have sent me a 
sketch, is an object common enough, but still its real use is doubtful. To 
my knowledge, your marmite is the sixth that has been found in the Seine- 
Inférieure. Thus one was discovered at Lillebonne in 1886; and others 
at Loges, near F'écamp, in 1845, at Val de la Haye, near Rouen, in 1846, 
and at Tourville la Chapelle, near Dieppe, in 1847. 

‘“‘The Museum of Abbeville also possesses five, found in the arrondisse- 
ment of that name; and M. Houbigant, of Nogent-lés-Vierges (Oise), 
has two in his collection, one found at Riaux, near Liancourt, in 1834, and 
the other in the environs of the camp of Catenoy, near Clermont (Oise). 

“M. Houbigant, in the plates that he has published of his collection of 
Bellovacian antiquities, has depicted, among the Roman or Gallo-Roman 
objects, a marmite and a chandelier. At the foot of the plate we read, 
‘Marmite and Flambeau, found near the Camp of Catenoy. It is thought 
that these were for the use of the soldiers, and that they are of the Lower 
Empire.’ I feel bound to add that there appears to me no ground for that 
assertion. 

“The Museum of Nantes contains a marmite found in the marsh of 
Donges (Loire-Inférieure), which the Catalogue of 1856 styles Gaulish®, 
without any adequate reason. M. de Caumont appears to me more wise 
when he says, in his Bulletin Monumental’, ‘ There exist at Poitiers, and 
in several other museums, copper vessels mounted on three feet like our 
marmites, on the age of which I cannot venture to speak. That which I 
reproduce was found, according to the manuscript catalogue, in a coffin at 
St. Maurice de Gengay (Vienne).’ 

“ Now it is necessary to examine and discuss these facts, in order to see 
what consequences we ought to draw from these premises, for the mar- 
mites themselves say nothing; they bear no date, neither have they any 
distinctive attribution or character whatever. The places in which they 
are found are alone able to explain their origin. But the greater part have 
been found in earth or in the marsh, which determines nothing. Some 
have been found with bronze chandeliers inclosed in them; thus it was at 
Riaux (Oise), in 1834, and at Loges (Seine-Inférieure) in 1845. But the 
chandeliers (or feet of lamps) are themselves not easy to determine, as to 
their date ; and we find similar ones even down to the fourteenth century °. 
Nevertheless, at Loges the matter places itself in a clearer light, for there 
the marmite contained, along with three chandeliers, three copper spoons, 
and on each of these spoons was the figure of a fleur-de-lis. This sign, it 





* Gueraud et Parenteau, Catalogue du Musée Archéol. de Nantes, 1856, p. 91. 

> Tom. xxiv. p. 9. 

* L’Abbé Corblet et H. Dusevel, Revue de Art Chretien, tom. iii. pp. 14, 15, 
36, 37, plate i. fig. 1. 
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appears to me, gives clearly enough the Capetian epoch, and the Christian 
middle ages, for the find at Loges, at least. 


Marmite and Bronze Chandelier, found at Loges, near Fecamp. 


‘Can the other finds, which are not determined with the same precision, 
be ascribed to that epoch? I think not. From which it follows that in the 
case which you have referred to me, we can form no well-grounded conclu- 
sion without a full knowledge of the place in which the marmite of St. Pierre- 
Iés-Elbeuf was found. From the little that you have said, I am led to be- 
lieve that your marmite is not antique, and that we are bound to think the 


same of the majority of similar objects. 
“T’Assé Cocuer.” 





Recent Excavations at Crrene.—Lieutenant Smith, of the Royal Engineers, 
and Lieutenant Porcher, R.N., have been engaged for some months, under the 
auspices of the Foreign-office, in making excavations among the ruins of Cyrene. 
Their labours have been very successful, and we expect very shortly to be 
enabled to print a full account of their discoveries. Among these may be men- 
tioned a colossal statue of Asculapius, eight feet high; a Bacchus, six feet 
high; a statue of a female, between four and five feet high; a statuette of a female 
strangling a lion, supposed to be of Diana; and upwards of twelve heads of various 
sizes, among them one life-size of Minerva, most exquisitely sculptured, and in an 
excellent state of preservation ; the face is of a beautiful contour, without a single 
blemish, the peqjesting. of the helmet, slightly broken in falling off its original 
pedestal, having probably saved it from injury. With the exception of Bacchus, 
which was found in a on by itself, all these remains of ancient splendour were 
dug out of the ruins of the Temple of Alsculapius, and the whole of them are of 
pure white marble. On account of the total absence of roads, and the hilly nature 
of the country, great difficulty was experienced in carrying these objects to the 
coast for embarkation, though the distance in a direct line is only fourteen miles. 
The weightier marbles were placed on two artillery waggons, sent from Malta for 
the purpose, and dragged to the place of embarkation by thirty-two sailors of 
Her Majesty’s gunboat “Assurance,” and seven of Lieutenant Smith’s native 
labourers, The excavation of the ruins of a third and very large temple has 
just been commenced, and Lieutenants Smith and Porcher entertain great hopes 
of further valuable discoveries being made. 


4 
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WILLS anv INVENTORIES, CORK, temp. ELIZABETH. 
IIT. 


WILL or GEORGE GALWEY FITZ EDWARDE, or CORCK, Atp*, 
PROVED ApRIL 30, 1579. 

In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. I, Groner Gatwey Fitz 
Epwarpe, of Corcke, Alderman, do make my last will, my body to be buried at 
St. Katherine’s Chappel, in my parish church of St. Peters within Corke. I do 
make myne eldest sonn John my heir, and do leave to myne wyfe Johanne Watter 
the two houses wherein I dwell, dureing her being a widdowe, rem’ to said heir, 
rem’ to David my second youngest sonn. Item to said David all such lands, &c., 
as I have of John Galwey fitz Walter, and of Thomas Morrough, save that my 
foster brother Walter Morrough shall, during his life, have the house where he 
now dwells without pay, said David to pay said Walter xls. To my eldest daughter 
Katherine for maryadge goods iii. score pounds. To my second daughter Ellyce 
li. To my third daughter Ellen xl/i. To my sister Genet xx. nobles. My sons, 
wyfe, and brother Geffrey to be my executors. I do release Geoffrey Galwey all 
he owes me, and my brother Patrick for good service. Item to my sisters by 
Catherine Skiddy xls. 


WILL or WILLIAM GALWEY, or CORCK, Atp*, proven Jury 20, 1581. 


In Dei nomine Amen. I, Wittiam Gatwey, of Corcke, Alderman, do this 
xx. Feb., xxii. Eliz., make my laste will, my boddy to be buried in Christ’s Church, 
with my father and first wiffe Margeret Gould, my heir to pay to the prists of said 
church yearely vs. ‘To my young children George and Artoure, the foure parks 
by the greene which Richard and John Shanighaine holdeth of me for years, the 
great parke and the smalle parke to George and thother two to Artoure, rem’ to 
survivor, and the profite during theire minoritie shal be devided between them 
and my towe yonge doghters Eline and Anstas. Also said George and Artoure to 
pay my said daughters xx/i. to help them to marry. Item, the use of my house 
and orchard to my wife and heir during his minoritie, and so she remaine 
widdowe. 


WILL or ANDREWE GALWEY*, or CORCKE, Atp*, proven Fes. 9, 1580. 

In the name of God, and of his holy blessed mother Mary, and all the company 
of Heaven, I, AnprEw Gatwey, of Corcke, Ald", beinge weake of boddy, yet 
sound of mynde and reason, God be praised, considering that the end of lyfe in 
all creatures is deathe, and that everie Christian man ought to be in a readines to 





* The descendant of this testator, by his will dated in 1642, styling himself Walter 
‘Galway fitz John, of Cork, gent., entails Lottaghmore successively on his sons John, 
Andrew, Patrick, Francis, and David, and his cousin Geffrey Galwey fitz Patrick, and 
after them to the uses in the will of his great-grandfather Andrew Galwey deceased : 
this is the will which we have given in the text. Lottaghmore above-mentioned sig- 

Gent. Maa. Vor. CCXI. Ti 
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prepare himself thereunto, do make my laste will, xviii. Nov., xxiii. Eliz. First, 
I bequeth my soul to Almightie God, to his blessed mother Mary, and to all the 
company of heaven; and my body to be buried in one grave with my second wyfe 
Catherine Roche», in the chauntry of my parish church of Saincte Peters. I leave 
my eldest sonn Walter the principall messuadge wherein I dwell in Dungarwan 
suburbs of Corcke, also the newe overthwarte in the cittie of Corcke, and all the 
lands east of it to the Queenes walls: also the towne and lands of Ballenlooghie 
al’s Pooleston, also Gort na Skeby in the tenement of Faby, also the castle, toune 
and lands of Castell Thome and Farrin Edie in Dowglas, also the castle, &c., of 
Garry Cloin, the castell and lands of Ballyffadyn, also my part of the lands of 
Knockanamwoghilly cont. xv. acres, also the mortegadge I have on Shandon Castell 
before Corck, the town and lands of Lwotaghe, one ploughland in Bally-Edmonde, 
my parte of the towne and lands of Ballynigall in Barry-Mores countrey, all 
the mess’, and services, &c., which I have in the tounes of Youghal, Kinsale 
and Kilmallocke, and the big garden in the tenement of St. John Baptiste besouthe 
the cittee of Corcke. Item to said Walter my bygg standinge cupp of silver gilt, 
my bygg cupp of silver, my greatest stilte of silver gilte, with his cover and sylver 
cruse, a powder peir silver, my best duson of spownes, my best signett of golde, 
graven with myne owne crest, alsoe the biggest brasen pann in my house. To 
have to said Walter and his heires males. Rem’ to my second sonn Patricke, 
rem’ to my third sonn Richarde, upon condicion he be not entred on religion or 
become a preste, if so to receive no benefit from said rem’, but said castles, &c., to 
remain to my fourth sonn Christopher; rem’ to my fifth sonn John, rem’ to my 
sonnes Francis, Domynicke and Stephen: and if said sonns should happen to dye, 
rem’ to my brother James, rem’ to Edmonde G. son and heir of William late de- 
ceased, rem’ to George G.’s children male. Item to my second sonn the newe 
house in the cittie of Corck, &c., a messuadge in St. Laurence parish and a moitye 
in Shandon, also my seconde salte of silver, with a taster of silver under this 
marke A in the myddeste, and a gold ring wherein there is a blewe stone, and 


three silver spoones. Item to my thirde sonn the great messuadge where Cathe- 
rine Myaghe, widdowe, dwelleth besyde the key, &cc., the towne and lands of 
Coreston al’s Ballynecorry, which I have in mortgadge of the L* Barrymore, one 
ploughland in Richardston and Balligvin in Barrymores country, so he be not 
entred on religion, &cc., also the biggeste flatt pice of silver I have, under aforesaid 
marke, with other two standing gobbletts, a golde ring with a white stone, and 





nifies great Lotagh, (now written Lota,) and in Andrew’s will written Lwotagh. The 
west part of the land is called Lotabeg, or Little Lota. These lands contain several 
handsome residences overhanging the river Lee, forming some of its principal orna- 
ments. They are still part of the estate of the Galweys, who however have no 
residence here. The principal mansion was long occupied by the family of Rogers, 
who held it by lease, but their property was lately disposed of in the Encumbered 
Estates Court. The above wills prove that the pedigree of Galwey for the period to 
which they relate, as published in Burke’s “ Landed Gentry,” is altogether erroneous, 
some other line of the family being substituted. 

> Catherine Roche was daughter of James Roche of Cork, Alderman. She had two 
sisters, Anna, married to George Skiddy of Cork, Alderman, and Anastacia married to 
Gerald Goole of the same, merchant. (Orig. MSS. penes me R. C.) 

© St. Laurence’s Chapel was near the south gate of the city, adjacent to the entrance 
to Beamish and Crawford’s brewery. 
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three silver spoones. Item to my fourth sonn a newe messuadge in Dungarwan 
suburbes of Corcke, &cc., also the towns, &c., of Brownestone, Knockyrea, and the 
lands of Carreggine within the fraunches of Corcke, my parte of the lytle myll 
joyninge St. Francis* churcheyard in Shandon, also a graven pice under said 
marke, a standinge gobblette and his cover, that my son Walter brought out of 
Englande, a gold ring graven with a red face, a salte of silver gilte, with the 
cover which I have in pledge of my nephewe William G. Item to my fyfth sonn 
a newe house in Dungarwan, &cc., one ploughland in Cnockycarighane, all the 
lands in Kilvollane and Ballyhiaronan in Barrymore is contrey, my seconde best 
flatt silver pice, and the cruse of silver under said marke, three spoones of silver 
with a gold ring with a white perle in same. Item to my sixth sonn two stone 
houses in Dungarvane, &ce., also thother flatt pice of silver, three spounes of silver, 
and a hoope of gold made in a ring three hoopes togather. Item to my seventh 
sonn a stone house in Corcke, a little castell and garden in Shandon, &cc., a graven 
pice under my father’s marke—the black-nott covered with silver, three silver 
spownes, with a gold ring wherin is a blewe stone omayle. Item to myne eight 
sonn another stone house in Dungarwan, &cc., the graven pice with a branche in 
his myddle, and the silver nott which I have in pledge of James Ronan for ivii., 
and three silver spoones. Item said heires shall finde upon their proper costs three 
prests or chapplens, two to serve in St. Peter’s Church where my buryall is, and 
the third in Christ Church, said prestes to receive their yearly stipende upon the 
profitts of said lands. Item to Peter’s Church towards the reparacion iii/i., also 
to said church the vestments, coope, with the two tunycles of velvett I have, and 
to the reparation of the poore men’s house xiiis. ivd. Item to Christ Church to- 
wards the reparation ii/i. vis. viiid., to the chauntery of said church xiiis. ivd. 
Item to St. Barryes Church vis. viiid. To the Holy Roode Chappell® iiis. To 
St. Stephen’s Church‘ iiis. To St. Clement’s Church iiis. To our Lady Church iiis. 
Item that my executors shall pay towards the building of everie church that shall 
be builded in the Byshopricke of Corcke iiis., or the value in yron. Also that my 
executors shall give to the poor people of this cittie within one moneth after my 
decesse the value of xls. of frise in the honor of God, and for almes to be worren 





4 “May, 1700. St. Francis Abbey, on the north side of the Lee, in the north sub- 
urbs of Cork. The site of it contains a few gardens on the side of the hill, near the 
Abbey. It is the estate of Lord Orrery, &c. In King James’s time a new chapel was 
built by the Friars on part of the abbey, but not where the former chapel stood. 
Some Friars living there in the time of the siege, [Sept. 1690,] the abbey with the 
r st of the suburbs was burnt: a good strong steeple remains standing. The chapel 
that was lately built, having been burnt with the abbey, was repaired by Mr. Morri- 
son, a merchant, and is now used by him as a warehouse.”—Bishop Downe’s MS. 
Journal. This abbey was founded, according to Ware, in 1240. ‘In the chapel of 
this place the late King James heard mass in March, 1688 [1688-9], being supported 
through the streets of the city by two Franciscan Fryars.”—Smith, Not a vestige of 
it now remains. 

* The Holy Rood, or church of St. Mary de Nard, stood on the centre of the ground 
now ocenpied by Elizabeth’s fort. By an act passed in the year 1751, these ancient 
parishes were united to the parish of St. Nicholas for ever, and now form the corps 
of the chancellorship of the cathedral. 

‘ “St. Stephen’s Church stood where Worth’s Blew Coat Hospital now stands; the 
south side of the hospital court wall stands upon the foundation of the north side 
of the church.”— Rp. Downe’s MS. Journal. 
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for my soule and my friends. Item that my other children be brought up in 
learning and in course of merchandise, &c. 

InvenTorIz.—vi. tonnes of yron, iii. hundreth batrye, ii. hogsetts allyine, 
ii. hundred hoppes, xii. tonnes of salte, a laste of hids lyttle more or less, 
vi. pounds sylke, a pice of broade cloathe in collors conteynninge xxx. yards, 
vi. duzen wollen cards, ii. barrells of orchall, halfe a grose of knyves with other 
small wares, as hatts, cappes, and other thryfles amonge my shopp, ii. tonnes of 
wyne, also xl. sheepe and xii. kyne. 


WILL or WILLIAM GALWEY FITZ JEFFRY, rroven Apri 12, 1582. 
In Dei nomine Amen. Ego Wittietmus Gatwey Fitz Gatrrint, de Kinsale, 
condo testamentum meum, commendo animam meam Deo patri omnipotenti, cor- 
pusque meum terre et vermibus, sepeliendum in ecclesia de Kinsale, in loco* 
majorum. Constituo filium meum Galfridum meum heredem, et lego eidem G. 
principale meum messuagium in Kinsale, tres carrucatas terre Antique Curie in 
dominio Cricurhaghe et molendinum aquaticum, tributum piscis, vulgariter nomi- 
natum See-fishe, in Kinsale, villam de Ballincobum, tertiam partem terre de Crock 
intus et foris, tabernam novam quam Mauricius Coursie erexit et duas parcas 
terre juxta Nichols-gate, olim nuncupatum cunicularium magistri Galwey, Haben- 
dum, &c., eidem G. et h. m., rem’ Jacobo secundo filio meo et h. m., rem’ Ricardo 
tercio filio meo et h. m., &. Item lego eidem G. cyphum sculptum argenteum, 
Anglicé, A graven cupp, et salsarium argenteum et duodecim cochlearia argentea, 
et parvum cyphum argenteum, vocatum a tastor, et lego illi omnia suppelectilia 
domus mee, et lego unam magnam patenam, aptam ad servitiam faciendam filio 
meo Jacobo. Item lego G. duos cyphos, comuniter vocatos Macers, quorum unum 
Willielmus Baies habet in pignore duorum coriorum bovilium, et alterum est in 
pignore decem solidorum, et alterum cyphum, vocatum a standing cupp, sicut ex- 
presse ponitur in obligatione facta inter me et Jacobum filium Johannis Galwey, 
et eidem signetum meum aureum. Et lego eidem scapham meam piscatoriam, 
vocatam a pinac, cum suis vestimentis et piscandis instrumentis, et cum retibus 
omnibus, et cimbam meam latam, communiter vocatam a licter*, et omnes senos 





& The Galweys were interred in a small transept called “Galwey’s Isle,” in the 
parish church of Kinsale, which still contains a very beautiful window in the Norman 
style, and other rich decorations. The right, however, of the Galwey family to this 
“Isle” seems to have been disregarded by the Vicar and Churchwardens in the middle 
of the last century, as appears by the following item from the parish vestry-book, 
kindly supplied by the Rev. I. W. Hopkins, the present Vicar :— 

1748. And it is also hereby agreed upon, that the ‘South Isle,’ commonly called 
* Galwey’s Isle,’ be for ever appropriated to the use of a vestry-room and catechetical 
school, which shall be enclosed, and seats shall be built in the same, to receive the 
young people of the parish during their examination by the minister and his curate, 
and the sum of forty pounds shall be levied for the furnishing the same by subscrip- 
tion; and if any part of the said sum shall not be raised by subscription, the deficiency 
shall be raised by rate on the parish, or by such other ways and means as shall seem to 
the minister, churchwardens, and parishioners most effectual and least burdensome 
to the pe. . ws - . 

“ BuRTON PARKINSON, Vicar, “Tos. BRYENT, ay 
** MosEs ee Ch’w’dns.” 

A similar item occurs in the year 1772; fortunately these recommendations were 
never acted on, or the “ Galwey Isle” would doubtless have shared the barbarous dese- 
eration which this curious church, almost unique in its architectural features, suffered 
some years ago when being restored by some country surveyor or mason. 
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meos. Item volo quod meus heres et ejus successores ministrent sacerdotibus, 
clericis, et pauperibus xiiis. viiid., annatim in futurum, dimidium ad quodlibet 
festum defanctorum, et aliud dimidium ad quemlibet diem per rasteves per equales 
portiones, et etiam mantaneant domum pauperum, quoties opus fuerit. Item lego 
secundo filio meo Jacobo, curiam, appellatam Curiam Magistri Galwey in Kinsale, 
et hortum jacentem in fossa juxta muros, inter portam fratrum et portam Cork, 
vocatum Garrinegeokane et Legoille, et castellum ny Cowg quod habeo a Magistro 
Galwey per indenturam, et unam carucatam terre vocatam Ballivagiffie in tene- 
mento de Rincorran, et portum vocatum Oister-haven' cum sua libertate, quem 
habeo in pignore, &cc. Item magnum cyphum argenteum, quod Ricardus Coursy 
quondam habuit. Item quod Jacobus et heredes dividant pauperibus annatim 
vis. viiid. Item lego tercio filio Ricardo messuagium, olim Johannis Corsh, et 
tabernam parvam jacentem in via qua itur ad Ecclesiam, et unum hortum juxta 
Nichols-gate, &c. Item quod dictus Ricardus distribuat pauperibus et sacer- 
dotibus annatim vis. viiid. 

Lecacites.—Inprimis lego ad reparationem et edificationem Ecclesie de Kinsale 
annatim vs. Item funerali servicio, elemosine, et Vicario ejusdem vs. viiid. 
Domino Thome Moyran presbitero in Cork xs., et Rectori Ecclesis de Kinsale vs. 
Hoe excepto quod lego uxori mex Anastacie Corsy, omnia messuagia, &c., in 
Kinsale et alibi in Com-Cork, durante viduitate sua. Item mando sub pena 
paterne maledictionis incurrende, distincte, principio filiis meis universis et sin- 
gulis, ut in omnibus justis, licitis et honestis, obediant et pareant matri sux, sine 
jurgio, durante vita sua, et illi maximo honore maximaque reverentia afficiant, sicut 
filios decet, et nil contra ejus voluntatem agere nitantur, ut sic precepta divina 
servantes, sint longevi super terram, et eternam beatitudinem consequi valeant, 
quam illis concedere dignaret Altissimus. Amen. Item facio Dominum Geraldum 
Corsie Baronem et Dominum de Oricruesaigh, Jacobum Ronan, et Willielmum 
Roche de Cork, burgences, defensores et tutores filiorum meorum. 


WILL or GENET GALWEY, proven June 22, 1582. 


Iv Dei nomine Amen. I, Genet Gatwey, widdowe, late wyfe unto John Golde 
fitz Edmonde of Corke, Alderman, of good memorie, in my sicke bed, labouringe 
and drawing towards death naturall, do make my laste will, 9 June, 1582, my body 
to be buried (if possible) with my husband. I ordaine my bretherne Edmonde fitz 
Edmonde Tyrry, and Christopher Galwey fitz Andrewe, my executors. To my 
foster-father, mother and sisters, xx/i. between them. To my said brethren all my 
golde. Item that such pawnes or brasse which is in kepinge with my brother 
Christopher Galwey, be devided amongst my young brethren. 


WILL or CHRISTOPHER GALWEY, or CORK, Atperman, PROVED 
Sept. 12, 1582. 

In the name of God, Amen. I, Curtstorpuzr Gatwey, of Cork, Alderman, do 
make my last will xxi day of July 1582, my body to be buried with my father and 
mother in St. Peeter’s Church within Cork. I leave towards reparation of same 
church xxxs., so much more with Christ Church, towards the building; to St. Bar- 
ries Church by Cork vs. viiid.; to the Holly-rood ivs. ; to S* Thomas Moyrane, 





» A lighter. 

i An inlet of the sea near Kinsale. “The fishery, customs, and harbour or creek 
of Oyster-haven, were granted to Philip Barry oge, commonly called Lord Barry of 
Kynalega, by patent from Queen Mary.”—Browne MSS. 
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priest, iiis., in remembrance of me; to S* Percywall White, priest, and S* Michell 
Roche, priest, iiis. each; to the Viccar Tyrry xxs. I do make my brother John 
my heir, and bequeath to him the lands I purchased of David Tyrry, viccar, also 
my part of Rosta in Barrymores contrey, &c. To my brother Francis the lands, 
&c., of Downenygawle, in the great Island, also the lands of Drohidsynaghe, which 
I purchased of Nicholas Tyrry, &. To my brother Domynick the ploughland 
called Cwyleregwyh, which I hold in mortgage of Lord Cursie. To my brother 
Stephen ‘the ploughland of Tworahigobane, which I purchased of David fitz Ed- 
mond Barry, also the part belonging to John Galwey of Brownestowne. To my 
daughter Anstace a ploughland called Carrigane ny graune, and another called 
Ballyvody, which I hold in mortgage of xvi/i. of John fitz Edmond oge Hodnett *, 
also such part of Knockyrea as is the right of my father and mother, to have during 
her life, and after said part of Knockyrea to my brother Francis. To my wife 
Julyan Sarsfild the ploughland in Raheygobbane during her life, rem’ to my 
daughter Anstace. To my brother Edmond Tyrry my part of Carrigyns near 
Cork, &c. Item I release my father-in-law Edmond Sarsfield the mortgage of ix/i. 
I had uppon one of his gardens. To my foster-brother William Kynt the town, 
&c., of Ballynvourdony in Barretts countrey, which I have in mortgage of x/i. To 
John fitz Edmond oge Hodnett, the mortgage I have uppon Bally-ny-crussy from 
said John. My other legacies. To myne ant Anstas Roche xxxs._ To my foster- 
mother Margaret Collane xxs. To my wife a silver salt. To my brother Edmond 
Tyrry three silver cupps. To Patrick Gold my signet of gold. To my daughter 
Anstas all the jewells within a small bladder in my smale chest, also two crosses of 
gold in a little white bladder, and my mother’s big coife. 

Ixventoriz.—Three lasts of cowehides, lackyng fyve hides, a tonn of iron, a 
tonn of salt, one barrell of aleim, fyve hogsheads of white wyne, ten hogsheads of 
wheate, thre hogsheads of Rye, and in gold twentie pounds, and in reddy money 
xxivii. 

PiepvcEs.—From David Barryes wife a silver cupp, in pawn of iii/i.; from 
Patrick Gold fitz Gold a silver cupp, in pawn of xls.; a silver cupp belonging to 
John oge Hodnet, which oweth nothing ; a goblett for aquavita belonging to my- 
self, a goblett with his cover which my father left with me, a great silver salt I 
have in pledg from M* Galwey, a bigg silver cupp I bought of Alexander Gogh. 

Pizepers I DELIVERED IN PAWN.—To Ballive Creaghe a silver cupp, to Joan 
Watter a goblett pertaining to Andrew Skiddy. Walter Coppinger hath the cover 
of my small cupp in pawne for three yards of bayes. John Watters hath the 
bottom of Andrew Skiddy is cupp in pawne of vis. viiid. old money. 





* The Hodnets were formerly a powerful sept, and proprietors of the Great Island 
in the barony of Barrymore, which was wrested from them by the Barries. The con- 
dition of the following mortgage of Hodnett’s Wood, at this period, is highly curious: 
—“Sciant, &c., quod ego Edmondus Hodnet mee nationis capitaneus de Castro de 
Belvellie in Magna Insula, in dominio Barry-more, dedi Geraldo fitz Willielmi juvenis 
mac Coter, de predicta insula, unam caruc’ nuncupat’ Hodneis Wood, &c., quiquidem 
caruc’ jacet a Ballyncurrig ex parte orient’, usque ad mare ex parte occident’ atque 
a Bally-ny-crussy et Burgesshe ex parte aust’, usque ad terram Castri de Bellvelie ex 
parte boreali. Hend’, &c., sub conditione sequenti quod quocunque ego E. H. hed’, 
&c., solverint sexdecim bonas vaccas lactiferas, sex boves caballos, viginti quatuor oves 
et etiam a brassen pan valentes quinquaginta tres solidos et quatuor denarios, quod 
deinceps liceat mihi E. H. hed’, &c., intrare et habere. Dat’ sexto die Augusti, 1573.” 
—(Orig. penes me R. C.) 
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CONGRESS OF THE ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
AT PETERBOROUGH. 
July 23 to July 30. 

Tus Congress, which was very numerously attended, was presided over 
by Lord Tatzor pr Matanrpz, and was divided into the three sections of 
History, Architecture, and Antiquities, at the head of which were, re- 
spectively, the Dean of Ely, the Rev. Lord Alwyne Compton, and Octavius 
Morgan, Esq., M.P. Mainly by the care of the latter gentleman, a Museum 
was fitted up in the Training College, of which the chief feature was a large 
collection of Stuart Relics. The Duke of Buccleuch, the Marquises of 
Exeter, Huntly, and Northampton, the Earls of Spencer and Westmore- 
land, the Bishops of Lincoln and Peterborough, Lords Herries, Lyveden, 
and Overstone, Sir Henry Dryden, Sir George 8. Robinson, and Sir John 
Trollope, Barts., the Mayor of Stamford, the High Bailiff of Peterborough, 
and other persons of local influence, gave their sanction and encourage- 
ment, and many of them either exhibited articles in the Museum, or re- 
ceived the various parties of excursionists. The Dean of Peterborough 
acted as Chairman of the Local Committee, the excursions were ably 
directed by the Rev. Edward Hill, and the Museum was in the charge of 
Messrs. Franks, Trollope, Tucker, and Way. 


Tuesday, July 23. OPENING MEETING 
AT THE CoRN EXCHANGE. 

Octavius Morgan, Esq., took the chair 
at 2 p.m., in the absence (through a mis- 
take as to the train from Ely) of the 
President. After the customary welcomes, 
the Chairman called on the Rev. Thomas 
James, Hon. Canon of Peterborough, to 
deliver an Inaugural Discourse on the 
Archeology of Northamptonshire. 

The Rev. gentleman, premising that he 
intended to make use of an article on the 
subject recently contributed by him to the 
“ Quarterly Review,” said that,— 

“Northamptonshire lies in a wedge- 
like shape; falling from its high ground 
which borders on Warwickshire in a north- 
easterly direction towards the fen country 


of Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire. On 
the extreme end of the wedge they were 
now standing, at Peterborough. From 
its central boss, Naseby, alike its natural 
and historical landmark, arises, besides the 
Avon, its two rivers, the Welland and the 
Nen, which compass the land till they 
meet at Croyland. At Naseby was fought 
that battle which more than any other 
influenced the course of modern English 
history. Little traces, however, of earlier 
times have been left there, except the re- 
mains of an unexplored camp in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sibbertoft. Perhaps there 
arefew commanding eminences in the king- 
dom which do not bear evidence of early 
occupation and entrenchment. Borough 
Hill, near Daventry, is the most rewark- 
able instance in tnis county, and although 
every year is defacing its outworks, it 
could not be easily surpassed elsewhere for 
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extent and completeness. British and 
Roman remains have been gathered there 
side by side, and it seems to have been 
the race-ground of Mid-England from the 
rise of the sport till 1805, when the races 
were cried down, and the ground enclosed. 
Coming down to the plain, remains of 
Roman occupation are met with on every 
side. The Watling and Ermine Streets 
both cross the county, the first forming 
the substratum of the old road from Stony 
Stratford to Weedon, and on to Tripon- 
tium, or Dove-bridge ; the other entering 
the county by Castor, and branching off 
at Upton, in one direction to Stamford 
by the 40-foot way, in the other to West 
Deeping by the Long Dyke. Weldon, 
Cotterstock, Heyford, Harpole, and Whit- 
tlebury might be named for discoveries of 
Roman pavements. The Roman villa re- 
cently uncovered at Apethorpe has had 
ample justice done to it by the descriptions 
and drawings of Mr. Trollope in the Archi- 
tectural Society’s report for last year. 
There is another villa awaiting excavation 
on Mr. Stopford’s property, close to Thrap- 
ston. Castor, however, is the place in 
this county richest in Roman remains. 
The name, like the neighbouring village 
of Chesterton, speaks its Latin origin, 
though in Roman times it was known as 
Durobrive. Some spots in the neighbour- 
hood absolutely teem with potsherds. 
“This county contains perhaps the most 
remarkable link in Britain of the Roman 
with the Saxon period, in Brixworth 
Church. There is no doubt at all that 
there still exist distinct traces of two pre- 
Norman periods in the architecture of that 
structure. Nor, if any faith could be 
placed in the records of past excavations, 
could there be any hesitation in acknow- 
ledging a basilican type in the plan. 
Whether any of the existing walls and 
arches are wholly Roman, or have been 
re-built with Roman bricks in later time, 
could only be discussed with interest on 
the spot. Arriving at the more established 
Saxon period, the interest of the Northamp- 
tonshire history and buildings by no means 
diminishes, Karl’s Barton tower supplies 
one of the most elaborate and best known 
specimens of that long-»nd-short work 
which he must persist in calling Saxon 
work. In Wittering the dimensions of 
the Saxon chancel are marked out by the 
masonry at the south-east angle, and there 
is also the strange chancel-arch, gro- 
tesquely rude, and struggling out of its 
chrysalis stonework, into some untried 
phase of being; while at Barnack, in the 
tower-arch, we have the noblest example 
of this style in the kingdom, and a proof 
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of the effect which the rudest and most 
abnormal style is capable of producing 
when worked, as this is, in strong will 
and faith. After being blocked for five 
centuries this arch has lately been opened. 
The whole tower exhibits the singular 
transitionary work of builders passing for 
the first time from wood to stone, and 
cutting their unwonted material, and em- 
ploying it rather like carpenters than ma- 
sons. When the floor of this tower was 
last year excavated to its original level, it 
was discovered that the pointed niche in 
the west wall, the use of which, as aum- 
bry, door, or window, had puzzled the 
learned, was a central throne or sedile; 
stone benches, with wooden seats, having 
branched off on each side, and extended 
to the north, and probably south, side of 
the interior of the tower. The stone 
quarries of Barnack, which furnished the 
stone for Ely, Croyland, Thorney, Ramsey, 
Bury St. Edmund’s, and Peterborough, are 
only traceable in the ‘hills and holes’ 
which surround the present village.” 


Mr. James then adverted to the curious 
monument once standing in the grave- 
yard, but now preserved within the walls 
of the cathedral—a single block of stone, 
coped, and with rude sculpture, three feet 
high, three feet long, and one foot wide, 
exactly according with the measurements 
and description by Ingulphus of the se- 
pulchral memorial erected by the Abbot 
Godric, of Croyland, over Abbot Hedda 
and eighty-three of his monks, at Medes- 
hampstead, the ancient name of Peterbo- 
rough, in the year 870, when they were 
slaughtered by the Danes, and their mo- 
nastery destroyed. This stone is so alike 
in character to the Anglo-Saxon monu- 
ments existing at Hexham and Dewsbury, 
that he hoped Mr. Bloxam would be able 
to assign it to the period given to it by 
tradition, and vindicate it from the ultra- 
scepticism which seems now pervading all 
archeological research, as the oldest his- 
torical Christian monument in England. 

Norman history brought them to the 
county town of Northampton, with the 
central figure of Simon de St. Liz, the 
local hero of the period, the builder of 
the castles, the refounder of the town, 
and benefactor of the Cluniac Priory of 
St. Andrew. 

In 1164 Thomas Becket appeared in 
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the castle for the last time before the 
Council, to which he was summoned on 
his refusal to abide by the Constitutions of 
Clarendon. Having appealed solemnly 
to the Court of Rome, he withdrew. A 
spring, still called Becket’s well, marks 
the spot where on the very night, accom- 
panied by a single monk, he stopped to 
quench his thirst when flying disguised to 
the coast on his way to Flanders. Three 
hundred years afterwards the townsfolk 
of Northampton founded a hospital in 
honour of St. Thomas of Canterbury, the 
rewains of the chapel of which, though 
the charity survives in another form, is 
now a carpenter’s shop. 

The Templars, he believed, had no pos- 
sessions in the county, and the Hospi- 
tallers only the preceptory of Dingley; 
but its central position made Northamp- 
ton a favourite place for the inland gather- 
ings of the Crusaders. In the first year 
of his reign, Richard Ceeur-de-Lion inau- 
gurated an assembly at Pipewell Abbey. 
King Jchn especially affected the bunt- 
ing in Rockingham forest, and lodged at 
Rockingham Castle. 

On the 10th of July, 1460, occurred 
the great battle of Northampton, between 
the Lancastrians and the Yorkists, which 
gave the first decided advantage to the 
House of York. A continuation of this 
success eventually placed Edward IV. on 
the throne, and so gave Northamptonshire 
the honour of giving a queen to the throne 
of England. Northamptonshire boasts 
two of the Eleanor crosses, the very out- 
posts as it were of the most perfect style 
of the national architecture. Much less 
known than the Northampton cross, 
though almost as perfect as when it was 
first set up, is the simpler and smaller 
cross of Geddington. He believed no 
mention was made of it in contemporary 
documents, but its position is accounted 
for by the neighbourhood of the King’s 
palace of Geddington, now utterly de- 
stroyed. In a hedge-row between Pury 
and Grafton parks the “Queen’s Oak” 
is still shewn as that under which the 
beautiful widow of Sir John Grey first 
fascinated Edward IV. ; although Grafton 
did not obtain its augmentation of Grafton 
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Regis till the reign of Henry VIII., who 
made it a king’s honour, w'th fifty-three 
manors annexed. After the divorce of 
Queen Katherine, the King assigned to 
her the castle of Fotheringhay, after- 
wards to become notorious by another 
queen’s yet sadder fute. The tradition 
runs, that James on his accession pulled 
down the castle, but there is evidence to 
shew that it was not dismantled till after 
the end of his reign. 

Of other castles Northamptonshire has 
little to boast. The site of that of North- 
ampton, overhanging the Nen, was indeed 
a fine one, and this was enhanced by arti- 
ficial embankments. Traces of Norman 
work may yet be detected in the outer 
circuit of the walls, and there are door- 
way arches of two centuries later; but 
those who would see even these fragments 
of feudal Northampton must make haste 
and visit the spot, for the site has just 
been sold, and contemplated villas are 
already casting their vile shadows before 
on ground which, if any public spirit 
existed on the spot, should have been se- 
cured for a public promenade and garden. 
Of Barnwell Castle nothing remains but 
the four bastion towers and the curtain 
walls, forming a quadrangular enclosure. 
Rockingham was a royal castle from the 
Conquest till the time of Henry VII., and 
a favourite hunting-seat of English kings. 
Portions of old Norman work are fre- 
quently discovered whenever repairs are 
going on, but the entrance towers and 
gateway date from Edward I. The same 
date may be assigned to the doorway of 
the hall, and within the last few months 
two windows of the same early date have 
been thus discovered behind the modern 
panelling of the dining-room, marking out 
what were the dimensions of the former 
hall. The castle was gallantly defended 
by Sir Lewis Watson for King Charles I., 
and the greater part of the existing house 
is of the next reign. 

Drayton House is a semi-castellated 
building of the fifteenth century, meta- 
morphosed by late Italian architecture of 
a fine and foreign type, so that it is diffi- 
cult exactly to detect its original form. 
The cellars are of the fourteenth century, 
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and in excellent condition. The history 
of the house is told in Hulstead’s “Gene- 
alogies,” compiled by the Earl of Peter- 
borongh and his chaplain. The name of 
“ Halstead” is fictitious. Apethorpe has 
some remains considerably older than the 
general character of the house, which is 
Elizabethan. In one of the bedrooms is 
a fine chimney-piece of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and part of the present kitchen and 
offices are of good early Perpendicular 
work—the hall of the older house. At 
Northborough the church has a _bone- 
house similar to that at Rothwell. 

After alluding to several other North- 
amptonshire houses, most of which have 
been recently mentioned by us in the 
report of the Northamptonshire Archi- 
tectural Society*, Mr. James proceeded 
to say that the story of the abbeys of the 
county was very soon told. ‘There was 
the splendid one before them, Peter- 
borough, not having been a cathedral till 
the reign of Henry VIII., and there was 
the heaving greensward which marked, 
and but faintly marked, the sites of all the 
rest. There were no abbey ruins in the 
county, and but few fragments. The word 
that went out at the dissolution was 
“Thorough.” Pipewell is barely trace- 
able, though some valuable relics of tiles 
and glass have been lately recovered. 
Sulby is represented by a single sepulchral 
cross. At Fineshade and Delapré modern 
houses usurp the consecrated ground. At 
Shoseley some late excavations discovered 
three coped crosses. A torso of the priory 
of Canons Ashby forms the present church. 
The Saxon nunnery of Weedon is scarcely 
more than a tradition, and of St. Kyne- 
burga’s nunnery at Castor, as at Rothwell, 
Daventry, Deene, and elsewhere, only the 
historical record remains. The priory of 
Catesby was, at the dissolution, under the 
government .of one Joyce Berkeley, and 
was recommended for special exemption 
from the common fate on the ground of 
its excellent order and management; but 
the priory was retained on the black list. 
The singular calamities which have be- 
fallen the possessors of this house were 
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almost enough to make one take up with 
Spelman’s doctrine of sacrilege. After 
various changes and chances, it is now 
being pulled down, but the Decorated 
sedilia of the earlier chapel, and a post- 
Reformation chapel of curious arrange- 
ment, would, he believed, be preserved as 
far as restoration would permit. 

Upon the wide field of Northampton- 
shire churches he hardly dared venture. 
Northamptonshire might, he thought, be 
regarded in architecture, as in language, 
singularly free trom provincialisms, and as 
presenting general good types of all the 
styles, or rather giving the best specimens 
of that continuous national architecture 
which shews no break and owns no division. 
Of the Saxon churches he had already 
spoken. Beside St. Peter’s, Northampton, 
he knew of no one of importance ex- 
clusively Norman, though of course por- 
tions, and especially doorways and fonts, 
were continually cropping out from the 
later stonework with which they have been 
overlaid. It is along the banks of the 
Nen that our best churches lie. Whiston, 
with its short chancel, emblematic of its 
date, the very year of the Reformation ; 
Billing, with its earlier font and curious 
inscription ; picturesque Castle Ashby ; 
Grendon, well placed on its hill; Strixton, 
the model of an Early English village 
church ; the Saxon tower of Earl’s Barton ; 
the unique octagon of Stanwick ; the lan- 
terns of Lowick, Fotheringhay, and Irth- 
lingborough ; the spires of Raunds, Rush- 
den, and Irchester; the pinnacled tower 
of Titchmarsh ; Finedon, complete in the 
best style ; the fine town steeple of Oundle : 
these are but selections from a line of 
churches which are possibly indebted for 
much of their beauty to the water-carriage 
of the Nen. Higham Ferrers deserved 
separate mention for its architectural his- 
tory and richness. The church itself is 
of an older and better date, but for the 
present chancel, stalls, and other details it 
is indebted to Archbishop Chicheley, the 
founder of the school, the Bede-house, and 
the dismantled college. Chicheley was 
a native of Higham, the son of a farmer, 
and tradition tells that while tending his 
father’s flocks he was found by William of 
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Wykeham, like Giotto by Cimabue, and 
patronised by that great prelate-architect. 
All Souls’, Oxford, the Oxford tower of 
Canterbury, and the fine Perpendicular 
church of Croydon, are all of Chicheley’s 
building. 

The archxology of the hunting of North- 
amptonshire must not be passed over. The 
veriest Dryasdust must have heard of the 
Pytchley hounds: if he had not, he had 
not studied Domesday, for Pytchley hunt- 
iug can trace its pedigree to that period. 
It was there recorded that William of 
Pightesley succeeded to the estates of 
Alwyne the Hunter, the said William 
holding his lands in Pightesley by ser- 
geantry of hunting wolves, foxes, and 
other vermin. But even this was not 
the limit of its sporting antiquity. Some 
years back, when Mr. Abner Brown was 
under-pinning a pier in his church, he 
found that the present church was built 
upon an earlier and probably heathen 
cemetery, and in one of the cistvaens, 
lying north and south, he found, by the 
side of a skeleton, a spear-head and a 
boar’s tusk, thus establishing the existence 
of an earlier and pre-Christian Alwyne of 
Pytchley. Special hunting privileges were 
also allowed the burgesses of Northamptun. 
As early as 1270 their dogs were exempt 
from being “awed,” and the Abbot of 
Peterborough had the royal licence to 
hunt the hare, the fox, and the wild cat. 

Among her worthies Northamptonshire 
boasted of “ glorious John Dryden,” born 
at Aldwinckle, and connected with many 
local families, and even yet represented, 
through the female line, by Sir Henry 
Dryden, of Canons Ashby; Fuller was 
born in the sister parish of Aldwinckle St. 
Peter’s ; poor John Clare, first of English 
rural poets, sons of the soil, born at Help- 
stone; Bishop Percy, of the “ Reliques,” 
held the living at Easton Maudit, and 
there was wont to entertain Johnson, 
Shenstone, Goldsmith, and Garrick. His 
portrait and manuscripts are still pre- 
served by Mr. Isted, at Ecton-hall. Peter- 
borough is justly proud of being the 
birthplace of Paley, and of yet retaining 
the name among its most honoured sons. 
From Northamptonshire sprang the fami- 
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lies of Washington and Franklin, and 
Sulgrave and Ecton are the two shrines 
in England which (with the birthplace of 
that poet to whom all the world is kin) 
are most frequently visited by American 
pilgrims. Franklin’s grandfather was 
a blacksmith at Ecton. Washington’s 
family, as has been so pleasantly shewn 
by the Reetor of Brington, had an older 
and more important position in this 
county. His great-great - grandfather, 
Lawrence Washington, lies buried in the 
church of Brington, and on the tomb-slab 
are his arms, “ Argent, two bars, gules: in 
chief three mullets of the second.” The 
suggestion in the “Quarterly Review” that 
these arms were the origin of the “Stars 
and Stripes” of America was first made 
over the grave itself in a conversation 
between the late Lord Spencer and Mr. 
Everett. 

Mr. James concluded his paper with 
a warm eulogium on Northamptonshire, 
which he described as 
“a county that can offer the oldest 
church, the oldest font, the oldest 
Christian monument, the oldest council 
chamber,—a county wherein were fought 
such decisive battles as those of North- 
ampton and Naseby—one linked with the 
fortunes of so many queens, so unique 
in memorial and ecclesiastical architec- 
ture, with so noble a cathedral, with such 
antiquity for its popular sport, so plenti- 
fully stored with nobility and gentry, that 
Norden styles it the ‘Herald’s Garden ;’ 
the language of whose common people is, 
according to Fuller, the purest of any 
shire in England, ‘the worst foot of whose 
soil,’ sings Drayton, ‘is equal with the 
best’ of any other; touching nine coun- 
ties, yet deriving all its rivers from itself; 
‘an apple,’ says Fuller, ‘ without core to 
be cut out, or rind to be thrown away.’ 
A county with so many gifts of nature 
and enrichments of art, he said, might 
surely ask their attention without any 
inauguratory recommendation from one 
who, though not a native, had found in 
it most excellent friends and a most happy 
home.” 

The Bishop of Lincoln proposed, and 
Lord Neaves (of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland) seconded a vote of thanks 
to Mr. James, which was carried unani- 
mously, when the meeting closed. 

An invitation having been given by the 
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Rev. Wm. Strong to visit his residence, 
Thorpe-hal!l, a party of members proceeded 
thither at the close of the meeting. The 
party inspected the hall and its fine gar- 
dens, but the building elicited no special 
remark, except one which threw a doubt 
on the common belief that the architect 
was Inigo Jones. 

From the hall, the party, led by J. H. 
Parker, Esq., of Oxford, proceeded to the 
church. On the way, a slab of stone, 
standing in one of the cottage gardens at 
the entrance to the village, attracted atten- 
tion, and it was thought probable that the 
stone in question had formed the base of 
an ordinary wayside cross. The church, 
Mr. Parker remarked, is of the Early 
English style, dating about 1260: it is 
very plain, and its plan is as simple as its 
construction—a nave and two aisles. The 
fabric is built of coarse rubble, without a 
buttress or stringcourse in any part of 
it, and having everywhere, except at the 
east and west ends, its original windows 
of two plain but effective lancet lights. 
The east window, of three lights, is a poor 
specimen of Perpendiculir work, cinque- 
foiled in the head under a four-centred 
arch. There is a similar window at the 
west end. The aisles ure divided by three 
obtusely-pointed Early English arches on 
each side, resting on circular pillars with 
well-moulded capitals and bases, the latter 
raised on bold square plinths. There is 
no chancel-arch, the roof being continuous 
from end to end. Two stone brackets at 
each end of the aisle indicate that an altar 
existed there. In the chancel is a deep 
trefoiled piscina ; also two altar brackets, 
and a small square aumbry. There were 
at least four altars in this unaltered Early 
English church. This theory was advanced 
respecting the use of low side windows 
in medieval churches—for the adminis- 
tration of the Sacrament outside the 
church by means of a cleft stick to per- 
sons suffering from the plague. 

The tower adjacent, called Longthorpe 
Hall®, was thrown open for inspection 
by Mr. Warwick, the occupier. Mr. 
Parker observed that this building was 
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about the same age as the church: it 
was an ordinary fortified house of the 
period, and probably stood originally in 
the form of a square with a tower at 
each corner, only one of these towers now 
remaining. The lower story was vaulted, 
as was common in such houses, as a secu- 
rity from fire, and they often had the 
staircase runuing up outside. The second 
story chamber has also a vaulted roof, 
and the windows have shouldered arches. 
The upper story was never vaulted; the 
pyramidal roof is modern, though pro- 
bably on the plan of the old one, resting 
upon the inner edge of the wall: by this 
arrangement the thickness of the wall, or 
the space between the line of the roof 
and the parapets, was left as a walking 
place or “allure.” The parapet is rather 
singular, in having loopholes instead of 
open battlements. The corners of the 
parapet are raised, and stand in the place 
of turrets. The building was entirely 
domestic, though fortified, and probably 
had a moat round it. 

At the evening meeting, Mr. J. H. 
Parker of Oxford read a very interesting 
paper on the Domestic Architecture of 
the adjoining district, which we hope to 
print in extenso next month. 

After the reading of this paper, E. A. 
Freeman, Esq., made some remarks on 
the general character of the churches of 
Northamptonshire, especially those of the 
northern part of the county. Northamp- 
tonshire being a long, obliquely placed 
county, and touching more other counties 
than any other shire in England, there 
naturally are great differences between 
different parts of it, and the northern and 
southern ends of it differ widely both in 
their scenery and in the character of their 
buildings. The northern churches are 
generally very super‘or to the southern, 
and are especially distinguished by the 
beautiful spires which they share with the 
neighbouring counties, and of which the 
south part of Northamptonshire has very 
few. Still there are several points in which 
the churches of the two divisions of the 
county agree. Northamptonshire is pre- 
eminently the region of moderate-sized 
parish churches. The monastic buildings, 
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except the noble Abbey of Peterborough, 
and the small fragment at Canons Ashby, 
seem to have utterly vanished; they 
neither exist as ruins nor are they pre- 
served as parish churches. Nor are there 
any examples of churches of the parochial 
type, but of a scale equal to minsters, 
like those at Coventry and Newark. On 
the other hand very small churches with- 
out aisles or towers are by no means com- 
mon. A Northamptonshire church has 
most commonly a nave, chancel, nave 
aisles, and western tower; the chancel 
often has a chapel on one or both sides 
of it, but regular choir-aisles, so common 
in the eastern counties, are not usual. 
There are a few examples of central towers, 
and a few of transepts without central 
towers, but neither of those arrangements 
iseommon. The roofs are commonly low, 
nor is the low roof always of late intro- 
ductien ; it became the prevailing form in 
the fourteenth century, while some in- 
stances, as at Warmington, belong to the 
thirteenth. Connected with the use of 
the low roof is doubtless the use of the 
clerestory, of which some instances occur 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
and the practice became predominant in 
the fourteenth. The square-headed win- 
dows, one of the marked peculiarities of 
the district, is also of early introduction ; 
fourteenth century examples are number- 
less, while they may traced, though more 
rarely, up to the very beginnings of tracery. 
Good square towers, without spires or oc- 
tagons, are very rare; Titchmarsh is al- 
most the only example of any importance, 
though there is an exquisite one at Whis- 
ton, on a very small scale. But the oc- 
tagon in various forms, whether as a finish 
to a square tower, or as a support to a 
spire, is characteristic of the county. The 
octagon is also characteristic of Somerset- 
shire, but it is used in different ways in 
the two counties. The Northamptonshire 
octagon, with, perhaps, the solitary excep- 
tion of Stanwick, is always set on a square 
tower of which it forms the finish, while 
the Somersetshire octagon rises from the 
ground, or at most is itself finished with 
a square base. The noble spires, for which 
North Northamptonshire is as famous as 
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Somersetshire is for its towers, are mainly 
of two classes. The earlier type is that of 
the broach, where the spire overhangs 
without a parapet, really forming a roof 
to the tower. In the later type the spire 
rises from within a parapet, and, in the 
richer examples, is connected with the 
tower by pinnacles and flying-buttresses. 
Sometimes, instead of these last, there 
are turrets at the angles, and the battle- 
ments are pierced with eyelet-holes, giving 
the whole a military look. But the broach, 
though the earlier form, is continued 
alongside of the later, very many of the 
Northamptonshire broaches being of con- 
firmed Decorated work, and some actually 
Perpendicular. The broach is also com- 
mon in Gloucestershire, but the form 
which it takes there differs a good deal 
from the Northamptonshire type. The 
Gloucestershire broaches are remarkably 
slender, with small squinches, spire-lights 
of very small projection, and a marked 
bead along the angles. The earlier North- 
amptonshire broaches are remarkably mas- 
sive, with large squinches, and spire-lights 
boldly projecting like the fins of a perch. 
And, though this great massiveness is 
diminished in the later examples, none 
probably become so thoroughly attenuated 
as many of those in Gloucestershire. The 
general character of the Northampton- 
shire churches ranks very high; perhaps 
there is no county where the average is 
so good. The finest Northamptonshire 
churches are hardly equal to the finest 
Somersetshire churches, but, on the other 
hand, Somersetshire has a far greater 
number of small and poor churches than 
Northamptonshire. The Northampton- 
shire churches, from their outlines, have 
neither the picturesque effect of the 
churches of those districts, like Kent, 
Hereford, and Sussex, where high roofs 
and a variety of high gables are common, 
nor have they the majesty of parochial- 
ized minsters or great cruciform parish 
churches, But there is no district where 
the succession of styles can be studied in 
such a series of good examples of every 
date, nor where better specimens can be 
found of nearly every sort of detail and 
nearly every part of the building. There 
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is however one remarkable class of excep- 
tions. Northamptonshire contains singu- 
larly few good internal roofs of any kind. 
The grand painted ceiling of the cathedral 
and the noble wooden vault at Warmington 
stands each by itself; neither is in the least 
degree characteristic of the district. There 
are a few very fair Perpendicular wooden 
roofs of low pitch, but, as a general rule, 
an observer familiar either with the grand 
coved roofs of the west or with the grand 
trefoil roofs of the east, would look on the 
roofs of Northamptonshire with contempt. 
As for the styles, Northamptonshire has 
no one prevailing style; it has admirable 
work of all dates. Its series of churches 
ranges from the Roman basilica at Brix- 
worth to Whiston, the last Perpendicular 
church of good style in England. No- 
where are there so many examples of 
what are commonly held to be “ Anglo- 
Saxon” monuments, and among them is 
Earl’s Barton, the noblest example of that 
early style. Norman work is common, 
and many of the examples are very good. 
The Transition from Romanesque to Gothic 
exhibits some very interesting forms, es- 
pecially in the northern part of the county. 
The common type of Transition, the pointed 
arch with Romanesque details, is less com- 
mon, though it occurs in a noble form at 
Rothwell. What is most characteristic of 
Northamptonshire is the long retention of 
the round arch, even when all the other 
details are confirmed Early Gothic. The 
Early English of Northamptonshire is 
abundant and often excellent; the first 
beginnings and gradual development of 
tracery can nowhere be better studied 
than in some of the churches in the north 
of the county. The confirmed Decorated 
style has many peculiarities, as the con- 
stant use of the square head in windows 
which has been already mentioned, and 
the fondness for reticulated tracery and 
ogee heads in windows. The Perpen- 
dicular is of a kind intermediate between 
that of the two great Perpendicular dis- 
tricts, Somersetshire and East Anglia, and 
has not the same marked features as either. 
Quite late in the style however are some 
very good buildings, as Whiston and part 
of Brington, which combine the use of the 
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four-centred arch with a singular beauty 
of detail. In Somersetshire, though the 
four-centred arch is often used, the best 
examples commonly eschew it, and what 
is most characteristic of the county is the 
very slight difference between early and 
late Perpendicular. In Norfolk on the 
other hand the late Perpendicular runs 
out into every possible kind of odd vagary. 
Such a church as Whiston differs from 
either ; it is essentially late, but still in no 
way debased or extravagant. 

Mr. Freeman then took up the thread 
of the other speakers with regard to the 
Hospitals, especially those with a chapel 
at one end, open to the rest of the build- 
ing, as at Chichester, sometimes to two 
stories at once, as at Wigston Hospital, 
Leicester, and the old St. Thomas’ Hos- 
pital, Northampton. In the former case, 
the strange superstition by which every- 
thing medieval is supposed to be eccle- 
siastical has its fullest force. It is almost 
impossible to persuade people that the 
domestic portion of the hospital is not a 
desecrated nave. Where people suppose 
our lay forefathers to have lived, in tents 
or caves, or how, is perfectly inexplicable. 
Certain it is that every old house is vul- 
garly set down as a church ora monastery, 
while Lord Palmerston would improve 
upon the idea, and would set down every 
ancient manorhouse as a Jesuits’ College. 

The Dean of Ely spoke of a very 
beautiful church hospital, which was set 
down as a conventual church until some 
bungling antiquary shewed that it was an 
infirmary with a chapel at the end of it. 

Mr. Parker said he had been asked 
several times if the entrance hall to the 
bishop’s palace was not a chapel. People 
could not divest their minds of the idea 
that where there were vaults there must 
have been a chapel. Nothing could be 
more erroneous, for domestic buildings 
were more frequently vaulted than chapels. 

Thanks were given to Mr. Parker for 
his paper, to the gentlemen who had 
taken part in the discussion, and to the 
chairman, after which the meeting broke 
up. 

The Museum, which attracted crowds of 
visitors, contained a large and highly in- 
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teresting collection of general antiquities, 
and portraits and relics connected with 
the Stuarts and Cromwell. The Stuart 
portraits and relics comprised almost all 
the undoubted articles of the kind extant ; 
Her Majesty, the Duke of Hamilton, the 
Duke of Marlborough, and other pos- 
sessors having contributed. There was 
likewise a ring belonging to Darnley, and 
a lock of Bothwell’s hair. The unique 
portrait of James, presented by Mary just 
before her execution to Sir William Fitz- 
William, and a cast of the face from the 
Westminster statue of Charles, formed 
part of the collection. The miniatures of 
Mary were numerous. The veil worn at 
her execution. and her rosary were also 
there; and a fine portrait of the Regent 
Murray was exhibited by Mr. William 
Hopkinson. We are not aware of so 
many portraits of Mary having been 
brought together before, and the curious 
in such matters had as good an oppor- 
tunity as is ever likely to be presented of 
arriving at some definite conclusion with 
respect to the features of the original. 

As might be expected, the Stuart series 
was much richer than the Cromwellian. 
The Protector’s “ effigies” were not very 
numerous, as indeed they were not likely 
to be, but all the more interest attached 
to what there was. The miniature plates 
from the Buccleuch collection are the 
most satisfactory. Beside the Protector 
himself, they represent Mrs. Cromwell 
and Lady Claypole. Cromwell’s seals, 
a sword said to have been used by him, 
a trading license signed by him, and 
the commission to Blake and his fel- 
low “sea generals,” were objects of con- 
siderable interest. There was a singular 
portrait, said to be of Cromwell the night 
before Naseby, and with no less a person 
than General Lambert for painter. Crom- 
well is represented in a broad hat and 
feather, leathern coat, breeches, and low 
shoes. He is as easy in his occupation as 
in his dress, being engaged in smoking and 
drinking; more like a Dutch boor of the 
better class on a holiday than the rather 
grim, thick hosed and booted “King of 
the Fens.” The general antiquities com- 
prised articles of great value and interest, 
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among them being celts, spear-heads, 
torques, pottery, carved ivory-work, illu- 
minated missals and ancient books, official 
rings and seals, an extensive series of locks 
and keys, Catharine of Braganza’s reli- 
quary, King James’s gloves, and Henrietta 
Maria’s garters! Time did not allow of 
the arrangement in chronological or his- 
torical order of the Stuart and Cromwell 
portraits and relics, and of the preparation 
of a catalogue, which was much to be 
regretted. 


Wednesday, July 24.—MBEETINGS OF 
SEcTIONS. EXoURSION. 

The Historical Section met in the 
Grammar-school. After some prefatory 
remarks by the Dean of Ely on the early 
history of the great monasteries of the 
Fens, the Rev. J. Earle, late Anglo-Saxon 
Professor at Oxford, read a valuable paper 
on the 


Loca NOMENCLATURE OF THE CouUNTY. 
Local names, he said, are to be studied 
in their ethnological distinctions and chro- 
nological successions. He had treated 
several counties in that way, but the 
principle was not applicable to Northamp- 
tonshire. They stood here on the edge of 
the sea, and on the inland side the mass 
of the names corresponded with other 
counties in the wicks and dyes left behind 
by the Danes. But on the fen or sea 
side they had a number of extraordinary 
names not founded upon ethnological dis- 
tinction, but with characters purely novel. 
A few words were of high antiquity. The 
name of the river ‘Ivel,’ a tributary of 
the Ouse, was one of these. It was found 
in Ilminster and Yeovil, and was derived, 
like ‘ Ouse’ itself, from the ancient British 
word for water. It was the same word 
as Gwash, or ‘ Wash.’ In the Highlands 
it appeared in whis key, and also in Wis 
bech. ‘Nen’ was no doubt an ancient 
word, but he could find no other explana- 
tion than that it was a form of ‘nine,’ 
from the number of sources of the river, 
to which explanation he did not give 
credit. The first syllable of ‘Guyhirn’ 
was no doubt ancient British, and the 
same as Wye, Wey, or Gwy in Welsh. 
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With regard to Roman names, there 
was hardly one on the map, with the ex- 
ception of the common form seen in ‘ Cas- 
tor.’ The Roman work, however, had left 
its mark on the language, for the Saxons, 
finding the great roads, had called one 
* Ermine-street,’ which was ‘strange work,’ 
or similarly ‘ Devil’s dyke.’ At Earith 
they had the ‘ Bulwarks,’ that was ‘an 
obstacle’ to block, to keep out. Cardyke 
had also a Roman connection. One of 
the most ancient names in the locality was 
the old name of Peterborough, ‘ Meding- 
hampstede.’ Another name of high an- 
tiquity was Croyland, which had been ex- 
plained as ‘Crow-land;’ but to this he 
did not commit himself. 

Danish names were almost unknown in 
the Fens, which had curious names of 
their own. Among them were ‘ Droves,’ 
being drives for cattle ; ‘ Dykes,’ meaning 
a mound, and seldom a ditch, as else- 
wkere. ‘The ancient formative for water, 
ea, was seen in Manea, Eastrea. In 
some cases it was altered into the French 
form eau, which was attributed to the 
influence of the French refugees, who 
came into these parts in the middle of 
the sixteenth century. He was told 
that at Thorney there was still a large 
proportion of French among the family 
names. Corruptions of French words 
were possibly seen in ‘Powder Blue 
Farm’ and ‘Whip-chicken Farm.’ He 
did not dispute that Ely came from eels, 
but ‘island’ was seen in Eye, Thorney, 
and Ramsey. ‘ Eye’ was here identical with 
the word signifying water, and the eye of 
the head doubtless got its name from 
its insular position. The orthography of 
‘island’ was objectionable, as the s was not 
wanted, and it ought to be written ‘ Eye- 
land.’ 

Emneth, the name of a place near Wis- 
bech, was a most interesting word. He 
should like to know the date of the in- 
troduction of the word ‘ level,’ as applied 
to districts, for it probably ousted emneth, 
which is old English for level, derived 
from even—even-eth. ‘ Fleet,’ in German 
‘fluth,’ from the verb ‘to flow,’ was iden- 
tical with our ‘flood.’ It was seen in 
Wainfleet, and shortened in ‘ Fletton,’ 
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which was ‘the town on the fleet.’ The 
Saxons settled the country in scattered 
places or farms, and these were called 
‘hams,’ and wherever we found this word 
we might rest satisfied that the settle- 
ment was by squatters. There were com- 
pounds of this word with ‘ing,’ ‘ ton,’ and 
‘stead, as Falkingham, Berkhampstead, 
Northampton, Southampton ; and in Med- 
inghampstede, the ancient name of Peter- 
borough, signifying the little capital, vil- 
lage, or town, in the centre of a patch of 
hams, or settlements. Just as Longfellow 


sang,— 


“There, in the midst of its farms, reposed the 
Arcadian village.” 


* Ham’ and ‘ stead’ shewed a village, ‘ ham’ 
and ‘ton’ a larger place. ‘ Ings’ signified 
a moist meadow. There was a touch of 
‘ eye’ in it, as there was in ‘ innis,’ island, 
‘inch,’ and ‘ince. Connington was a 
town on the ‘ing.’ He could offer no 
explanation of ‘leam,’ as in ‘ Morton's 
leam,’ unless it was imported from Hol- 
land. ‘Lode’ came from the Saxon ‘to 
lead,’ a conduit. On the continent, ‘see’ 
was used to signify an inland lake, and it 
was found in Whittlesea, Soham—<See- 
ham. ‘Set,’ a settlement, as Farcet. 
* Toft,’ or ‘tuft,’ a little hill, seen in 
Langtoft, Touthill. Names from trees 
were here rare, but there were a few, as 
in Sawtry and Barnack—Barn-oak. A 
false classical taste had changed ‘delf’ 
from ‘delve,’ into delph. It was a great 
question whether the ph ought to remain 
in the language, but if it did it should be 
confined to words of pure Greek origin. 

Curious local terms, such as ‘ Boats- 
gate,’ ‘Soc,’ ‘Severalls,’ ‘outrages (out- 
race) of water,’ were referred to, and it 
was remarked that a permanent occupa- 
tion was required to give names, and 
that, tried by this test, the locality ap- 
peared to have been primarily occupied 
by the Britons, and afterwards by the 
race which re-drained the land and gave 
it names. 

The Rev. Abner W. Brown, Honorary 
Canon of Peterborough, Rural Dean, and 
Vicar of Gretton, next read a paper 


upon 


— 
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CERTAIN EXISTING LANDMARKS OF EARLY 
EcciLEsiasTicaL History. 

He observed that ecclesiastical history 
might be extended and elucidated by the 
study of minute details, and gave in- 
stances of this study in an etymological 
direction. Referring to the ancient his- 
torical statement of the precedence, in 
point of time, of the Cynetians over the 
Celts in these islands, he selected the word 
*Llan,’ which meant ‘church’ in Wales 
and Cornwall, and traced it in the Spanish, 
Bohemian, Manx, Irish, and Erse. ‘Cla- 
chan,’ a village with a church, became 
‘clan’ in the softer Celtic. Wherever 
this name was found they might be sure 
that the place was of a date prior to the 
Saxon time. In Beccles they had the 
remains of ‘ Ecclesia,’ and the form de- 
noted Roman Christianity prior to their 
withdrawal from the country. ‘Cil,’ or 
‘Kel,’ was another name for church; in 
Welsh, ‘a retreat;? in Erse, ‘ Skil, 
‘death,’ ‘heaven.’ There is hardly a 
corner of England but this word was 
found in, as in Chelsea, Kilsby, Kelso, and 
it pointed out the work of the Scotch and 
Irish missionaries who came in after Au- 
gustine. ‘Church’ and ‘kirk’ denoted 
the Saxon presence, and ‘dom’ the Ro- 
man. Another source of information lay 
in the dedications of the parish churches. 
Many of these had been re-dedicated, but 
others were still available, as Boston, ‘St. 
Botolph’s town.’ The connection of the 
Culdees with the early Christians in these 
islands was an important question. St. 
Columba was at Icolmkill thirty years 
before the arrival of Augustine. Near 
Northampton they had the church of 
Collingtree—Columb’s tree ; and the use 
of ‘tree’ shewed that a British church 
occupied this ground before the Saxon 
conquest. The Saxons did not destroy 
the villages with the large towns, and in 
small places many a British priest con- 
tinued to linger after the conquest. From 
a hill at Cransley, near Kettering, a num- 
ber of village churches could be seen, each 
one exactly in a cardinal point, or on 
a heliotropic line. ‘Cran’ was a word 
meaning the sun. The sites of these 
churches were no doubt identical with 
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sacred spots, which in Pagan times were 
connected with the worship of the sun. 

On the conclusion of this paper many of 
the members and their friends made an ex- 
cursion to Barnack, Wittering, and Castor 
churches, proceeding in the first instance 
by the railway to Uffington, whence car- 
riages conveyed them to Barnack, a dis- 
tance of a mile. 

The Rector of Barnack, the Rev. Mar- 
sham Argles, Canon of Peterborough, 
after lunch at the Rectory, conducted the 
party to the church, which is believed to 
be one of the earliest constructed of stone 
in this country. The style of architecture 
displayed in its tower has been well de- 
scribed as carpentry in stone. The ex- 
terior of this tower, with its lines of “ long- 
and-short” stones and its sculptured bas- 
reliefs, resembling the sides of an obeliscal 
cross, each surmounted by a cock or other 
bird, was minutely criticised, and much 
difference of opinion arose whether the 
said sculptures were coeval with the ori- 
ginal structure. But the interior of the 
tower gave rise to a still more interesting 
and animated discussion. The Rector de- 
tailed to the company the progress of the 
two several restorations which had been 
effected in the church during the last ten 
years. The most important, in an archi- 
tectural point of view, has been the clear- 
ing out of the interior of the tower, which 
he found a mere receptacle for coals. It 
was separated from the nave by a stone 
wall, but when this was removed not a 
single mark or subsidence was found in 
the circular arch above, and it now stands 
open to view from the nave. Several win- 
dows were also opened in the tower, but 
that to the west is the only original one 
that now admits light. Next the west 
wall was discovered a stone seat, buried in 
the soil, and afterwards stones forming 
part of other seats were found on the 
north and south sides; and when the ori- 
ginal level was reached it proved to be a 
floor of plaister worn from east to west by 
Saxon or Danish feet. Mr. Canon Argles 
confessed that on the first blush of this 
discovery, when he reflected that this was 
in its early days the only stone building 
within the kingdom of Mercia, he imagined 
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he had lighted upon the venerable remains 
of a Saxon council-chamber. It was, how- 
ever, his present desire to advance no 
theory of his own, but to solicit the judg- 
ment of the more experienced architectural 
critics who were then assembled. 

Mr. J. H. Parker said this was one of 
the earliest stone buildings in England, 
but at what period it was erected he could 
not positively say. It was recorded that 
churches were built of lime and stone 
when they were restored by Canute, after 
his becoming a Christian. This was soon 
after the year 1000, when the alarm about 
the expected millennium had subsided. 
It was recorded that the church of Bar- 
nack was burnt by Sweyn, and afterwards 
granted to the Abbey of Peterborough, in 
1040. He had remarked that such grants 
were often made shortly after the erection 
of churches, or that they led to their re- 
building, and he would assign the date of 
the present structure to that period. Mr. 
Parker’s attention having been called to 
the seat under a triangular canopy, the 
stone bench, and the two aumbries in 
the walls of the tower, he said they looked 
more adapted for the reception of docu- 
ments relating to parish business than for 
a depository for the records of a judge, and 
the whole arrangement appeared to him 
better suited for the use of a schoolmaster 
and his pupils than any other purpose. 

Professor Earle thought that he recog- 
nised in this structure the monument of a 
usage that was known to have prevailed 
in the early age of the Christian Church, 
when the ministers of religion were not 
merely priests but teachers; and not only 
children, but the men and women unable 
to read in books, were wont to assemble 
in the school as catechumens, to learn the 
simple elements of the Christian faith. 
Such was still in some degree the Sunday- 
school in Wales; and in the Irish “ Annals 
of the Four Masters” there are many pas- 
sages commemorating the “teachers” who 
were eminent in certain districts. 

The company remained some time to 
examine the church, which contains very 
interesting portions of every known style 
of ecclesiastical architecture that prevailed 
previous to the Reformation, the oldest 


part being the Saxon tower, the north, 
west, and south sides of which contain, at 
equal distances, three square-edged per- 
pendicular ribs or strips of stone, each rib 
resting on a plinth. The stages are di- 
vided by a groove-like stringcourse, along 
which runs an iron belt to strengthen the 
walls, which support an octagon flanked 
by four pinnacles, and surmounted by a 
low spire, evidently a very early example 
of Early English work. The belfry win- 
dows are of two lights, under a semi- 
circular moulded arch, which rests upon 
three detached shafts having moulded ca- 
pitals, and the dog-tooth ornament running 
down the outside of the shafts. At the 
angles of the tower are the singularly placed 
stones, peculiar to Saxon masonry, known 
as “long-and-short work :” their length 
in a horizontal position varies from about 
1 foot to 34 feet. On the first stage of the 
west wall is a window, blocked: it has a 
triangular head, i.e. two straight stones 
placed on end upon the imposts, and resting 
against each other at the top. Between the 
two southernmost ribs of the upper stage 
is a similar window, also blocked: and in 
the centre, resting on the stringcourse in 
an upright position, is a stone, the shape of 
which, together with the sculpture on its 
face, somewhat resembles coffin-lids of the 
thirteenth century, but the work is very 
rude, At the top of this stone is a bird, but 
the species it is intended to represent leaves 
the curious to doubt. The principal en- 
trance to the Saxon church was on the 
south side of the tower; the doorway re- 
mains in a good state of preservation, but 
the entrance to the interior is somewhat 
obstructed by the erection of an Early 
English stair-turret in the south-west 
corner. The carved work on the north 
and south sides is also deserving of very 
minute inspection. The only portion of 
the Norman work that remains are the 
four arches of the north aisle, of great 
span and richly moulded, supported by 
lofty cylindrical shafts having capitals 
richly carved. One of the capitals shews 
an entwined serpent, with its head resting 
upon a flower. The shafts of the south 
aisle are Early English—clustered, and 
banded in the centre, supporting semi- 
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circular arches. The font of this date is 
very rich: its thick central stem is sur- 
rounded by an arcade having trefoiled 
arches, the whole supporting the cylin- 
drical bowl enriched by two rows of roses 
in relief and other ornaments. The Early 
English porch is greatly admired, and has 
often given employment to the artist. The 
church underwent extensive alterations in 
the fourteenth century, the Decorated ad- 
ditions extending along the aisles to the 
east window: this window is believed to 
be almost unique; there is, however, a 
similar one at Merton College, Oxford: 
the lights terminate by crocketed cano- 
pies, the mullions being carried up to the 
head of the window-arch in the form of 
pinnacles. In the wall of the north chan- 
try are two recumbent effigies—a cross- 
legged knight and his lady: the latter is 
very interesting, as giving a faithful idea 
of female costume of the period—600 years 
ago. In the usual position in the chancel 
are a handsome canopied sedilia and pis- 
cina. The exterior of the south chantry, 
dedicated to “Our Lady,” is a rich speci- 
men in the Perpendicular style of archi- 
tecture. In the interior, over the north 
side of the altar, is a tabernacle, with an 
elaborate composition, in alto relievo, of 
the conception of our Lord. The Blessed 
Virgin is represented kneeling on a fald- 
stool before a desk: in the clouds above 
are three figures of angels, supporting a 
book, and from the midst of the clouds 
issue three rays, which enter the bosom of 
the Blessed Virgin. In the back-ground 
is a city, and in the front a tree. Ona 
scroll above all, in black-letter, are the 
words “Maria Jesus in contemplacione 
sua.” On the south side of the same wall 
is another tabernacle, which probably con- 
tained a figure of the Blessed Virgin, but 
destroyed at the Reformation, when niches 
were deprived of patron saints, &c. In 
one of the pillars is a hagioscope, which 
commanded a view of the high altar when 
this chantry was enclosed from the choir 
or chancel by a screen. The windows con- 
tain some modern rich painted glass. This 
chantry, the property of Henry Nevile, 
Esq., of Walcot-hall, is divided from the 
south aisle by am exquisitely-carved screen. 
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In the churchyard are several stone coffins, 
which have been found at various times 
whilst digging: they are of the thirteenth 
century; a lid contains a circular cross at 
the head and foot, with lines flowing from 
the stem of the cross. Several of the cof- 
fins contained the remains of infants, each 
exhibiting a cavity for the head. A hope 
was expressed that all these would be care- 
fully preserved : the discovery of such small 
stone coffins as are seen here is very rare. 

The excursionists, on leaving the village 
for Wittering, passed innumerable hillocks, 
the site of the famed stone quarries (now 
exhausted) that supplied stone for the 
erection of so many medieval churches. 
The hamlet of Southorpe was next passed, 
where the abbots of Peterborough had a 
summer residence; and the party soon 
reached 


WITTERING CHURCH, 
which is another fabric of very early 
date. It has the long-and-short masonry 
at all its four angles. The chancel-arch 
is of very massive and rude work. The 
peculiar abacus upon which it rests on 
either side appeared (in Mr. Parker’s 
opinion) to be unfinished, and intended to 
be ornamented with sculpture, or at least 
with painting. The date of this arch was 
about the middle of the eleventh century 
(somewhat later than that at Barnack), 
or shortly before the Norman Conquest. 
The arch and the jambs are rudely and 
strongly moulded; the same mouldings 
seen in the arch appear to be carried 
through the massive capitals—immense 
plain blocks, which had evidently occu- 
pied little of the mason’s time after 
being taken from the quarry. The first 
addition to the Saxon church seems to 
have been a Norman aisle (about one hun- 
dred years later than the Saxon work), of 
which there are two bays, the massive 
pillars supporting arches the mouldings of 
which contain the chevron, billet, lozenge, 
nailhead, and star ornaments. The stone 
steps which led to the rood-loft still re- 
main between the nave and the north 
aisle. From the north side of the rood- 
loft, about ten feet from the ground, is 
a squint, or hagioscope, from which a view 
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of the altars in the chancel and the chantry 
on the north side of it could be obtained: 
it is in a very unusual position. In the 
chapel a sepulchre in the north wall has 
been filled up with masonry, the architrave 
only being visible. There is a Norman 
circular font, the drain being at the side 
instead of in the centre of the bottom of 
the bowl. There are traces of a stoup in 
the west wall of the porch, which has been 
filled with plaster; and also of a low side 
window in the south wall of the chancel. 
The windows have been replaced or altered 
from time to time without regard to any 
particular style of architecture, and al- 
together they present an unpleasing ap- 
pearance. The tower and spire are Early 
English: the masonry is very good. The 
present taste for church restoration has 
not yet extended to this parish. The 
interior is very clean, but the introduction 
by the churchwardens of new pavement 
and the removal of the old high pews 
would effect a great improvement. 

From Wittering the excursionists re- 
turned to the Great North Road, which 
they had shortly before crossed in pro- 
ceeding from Barnack. Here the country 
is somewhat flat, but towards Thornhaugh 
the undulations that become perceptible 
render the scenery pretty. The church 
lies in a wooded valley, a short distance 
from the road. This parish early gave 
a title to the Bedford family, and here the 
remains of the first Lord Russell, of Thorn- 
haugh, are interred. Here is a very sin- 
gular piscina—Early English, with toothed 
work, and a rose on the apex. The south 
aisle is gone; the nave is ceiled like a 
drawing-room ; but the east end has been 
tolerably well restored. In the south 
chantry is a costly monument to Lord W. 
Russell, who held very important offices 
in the reign of Elizabeth. The excur- 
sionists did not inspect this church, but 
on arriving at Wansford several of the 
vehicles were pulled up, and their occu- 
pants went to examine the very curious 
Norman font, passing into the interior 
under a Grecian porch of 1663 and a fine 
Norman inner doorway. The Early Eng- 
lish tower and beautiful broach-spire were 
also examined with interest. The font 
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here has been frequently engraved, and 
will also be found in the late Mr. Fran- 
cis Simpson’s book of Fonts, a valuable 
work. 

On their road to Castor the party passed 
by the little Norman church of Sutton, 
which has no tower, but only a small 
campanile for two bells: and a few persons 
turned aside to notice its singular low 
chancel-screen of stone, and the stone 
bench that runs along the wall of its 
south aisle, terminated by a couching 
lion with a monster on his back. This 
bench is probably coeval with the fabric. 
The original plan of this church consisted 
of nave, south aisle, and chancel. In the 
thirteenth century a south chantry was 
added. The aisle is divided from the nave 
by two bays, the chamfered arches being 
circular. The chancel-arch has been taken 
down, and its space to the roof filled with 
plaster supported by a wooden beam that 
rests upon the abacus of the very richly 
carved Norman capitals. In the east wall 
are two altar brackets, and between these, 
near the floor, is an aumbry—a somewhat 
unusual position for such a recess. There 
is also a trefoil-headed piscina in the wall 
on the south side of the altar. The north 
door is Early English, and the three win- 
dows on the nave side are Perpendicular. 
In the north wall of the chancel is a tran- 
somed window of three lights under a 
square head, and near it is a curious, small 
trefoil-headed window, blocked, its position 
being too high for a lychnoscope. The 
east wall of the chancel is pierced by a 
window of three lights, and the chantry by 
a lancet. In the south chantry wall there 
is also a double lancet, An Early Eng- 
lish corbel runs under the parapet. The 
aisle is lighted by a Perpendicular window. 
The south doorway has Norman enrich- 
ments. The octagonal font has plain faces. 
This church is worthy of attentive ex- 
amination. Between the west end of the 
church and the river Nen, an old residence 
has been recently taken down, and a fine 
building erected on its site by Mr. Hop- 
kinson, F.S.A., who has carefully preserved 
a double lancet the old house contained, 
the hollow of the hoodmould of which is 
enriched with the tooth-ornament, this 
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thirteenth-century fragment now lighting 
the staircase of the new residence. 

On arriving at Castor, the company 
found the Rev. Owen Davys ready to ex- 
plain to them the most remarkable features 
of that fine church. Taking a view of the 
structure from the south-west, he re- 
marked that its tower presented the most 
beautiful example of enriched Norman 
design with which he was acquainted ; 
preferring it to the towers of Tewkesbury, 
Norwich, and Exeter. The abbey church 
of Peterborough is recorded to have once 
possessed a magnificent Norman tower of 
“three stories,” and this of Castor probably 
resembled it on a smaller scale, there being 
two decided stages or stories above the 
arches on which it is raised. The whole 
was probably surmounted with a roof, like 
that of Old Shoreham in Sussex, instead 
of the present Decorated spire. Some of 
the scolloped ornamentation of the tower 
of Castor is panelled, as at Haddiscoe: 
other features are peculiar to itself. The 
original plan of the church was probably 
a plain cross, with an eastern apse. Of 
the latter there is no existing evidence, 
the present chancel being Early English. 
When the south transept was enlarged 
the old Norman corbel-table wasre-erected ; 
and over the south door of the chancel is 
still preserved the semicircular tablet re- 
cording the dedication of the Norman 
church on xv Kal. Maii 1124. Though 
this date is not incompatible with the style 
of the church, it cannot be relied on, as 
the last figures seem to have been cut with 
a later hand, and they are incised instead 
of standing in relief. A Norman sculpture 
in bas-relief is also placed over the south 
porch: it represents a demi-figure of the 
Saviour, with nimbed head, the right hand 
raised in benediction, and the left hold- 
ing a book. The interior is less remark- 
able. At the east end of the north aisle 
still remains a portion of a shrine, sup- 
posed to be that of St. Kyneburga (sister 
to Peada, King of Mercia), who built 
the first church here in 650, and was 
here buried, but her remains afterwards 
translated to Peterborough. At the west 
end of the same aisle some fresco paintings 
were found during the last repairs, and 
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are still preserved ; but their subjects have 
not all been ascertained. They form three 
tiers: the uppermost very indistinct : the 
second a massacre of martyrs; the third 
the martyrdom of St. Katharine. The 
costume appears to be about the time 
of Edward III. 

The party then returned to Peter- 
borough, where they dined at the Great 
Northern Hotel, and in the evening the 
members and friends held a Conversazione 
at the Deanery, which was very numer- 
ously attended, the company assembling 
soon after eight o’clock. Refreshments 
were provided in the hall, and the visitors 
amused themselves by strolling in the 
grounds till nearly nine, when they ad- 
journed to the Museum. In the gallery 
of the Deanery Hall were placed the 
members of the Cathedral choir, who, 
under the leadership of the Precentor, 
sung, at intervals during the evening, 
a selection of glees, madrigals, catches, &c. 
The party broke up about ten o’clock. 


Tuesday, July 25. Excursion To 
OaKHAM AND STAMFORD. 

A large number of members and friends 
proceeded by an early special train to 
Oakham, where Mr. Parker, of Oxford, 
pointed out the many remarkable features 
of the castle, &c.; but these have been so 
fully detailed in his “ Domestic Architec- 
ture*,” that it is needless to do more than 
refer to that work. The train then pro- 
ceeded to Stamford, which it reached at 
12 o’clock, the passengers alighting on the 
site of the Saxon castle built by Edward 
the Elder, to check the Danish garrison 
of the castle on the north side of the 
Welland. The nunnery of St. Michael, 
founded by William de Waterville, Abbot 
of Peterborough, subsequently occupied 
the site. In making the Midland Railway 
here, numerous antiquities were found, 
and had they been collected together 
would have formed a very interesting 
museum. 

Thence the company proceeded to St. 
Martin’s Church, a very fine example of 
Perpendicular architecture: here are seve- 
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ral magnificent monuments to the Cecil 
family, including the Lord Treasurer 
Burleigh’s, whose remains are in a vault 
beneath; an original altar-stone, with 
its five crosses; and rich stained glass. 
Some remarks upon the stained glass 
were made by Lord Alwyne Compton, 
Mr. Bloxam, Mr. Parker, and others, 
and a difference of opinion prevailed 
whether that in the south aisle was Eng- 
lish or foreign. A question was raised 
respecting a weather-table on the east 
side of the tower, the existence of which 
shews that there had been a high-pitched 
roof, and was evidence that the north and 
south walls had been subsequently carried 
higher. The church being of one style, 
it was suggested that the tower might be 
somewhat earlier than the other parts of 
the church, and in that case it would be 
erected against an earlier fabric. 

The site of the Hospital of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury, at the north end of the 
bridge, was soon scanned, the only visible 
remains of it being a Norman buttress 
with the indented moulding. There is 
a pretty Norman cushion-capital worked 
into the wall facing the street, which 
gives an idea of the kind of enrichments 
that were about the hospital. After ex- 
amining the Norman doorway in Queen’s 
Head passage, the company entered the 
Town-hall, where the Corporation regalia 
were inspected with much interest. They 
were allowed to be very fine, several pieces 
being equal, for value, beauty, and work- 
manship, to any in the kingdom. The 
large silver-gilt mace and punch- bowl and 
cover, weighing 16lbs. 70z., were pre- 
sented to the town by Chas. Bertie, Esq. ; 
the latter holds five gallons, and contains 
a Latin inscription, of which this is a 
translation :—“ Charles Bertie, brother of 
Robert, son of Montague, a descendant of 
the Earls of Lindsey, hereditary Lord 
Chamberlains of England, who was twice 
chosen to represent the borough of Stam- 
ford in Parliament, viz., in 1678 and 1685, 
in both which years Daniel Wigmore was 
Mayor of the said borough, gratefully pre- 
sents and dedicates to the said Daniel 
Wigmore, the present mayor, and his 
successors for ever, this bowl, in which 
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the inhabitants of Stamford may com- 
memorate both their allegiance towards 
the Kings of Great Britain and also the 
friendship which the Bertie family had 
for them. In the year of our Lord 1685.” 
The Latin inscription on the mace, which 
weighs 20lbs. 602. 15dr., has been 
thus translated :—* The gift of the noble 
Charles Bertie, son of Montague Earl of 
Lindsey, who presented this ancient bo- 
rough of Stamford (by whose favour he 
now has a seat in Parliament to represent 
the said borough) with this official mark 
of mayoralty, to be ever borne as a token 
of his regard. In the mayoralty of Daniel 
Wigmore, and the year of our Lord 1678,” 
There is a small antique mace, without 
any inscription or hall mark, and the 
Corporation know nothing respecting its 
history. The bowl is divided into com- 
partments by perpendicular ribs, and on 
each is the fleur-de-lis and rose. Mr. 
Morgan, M.P., was asked to examine it 
and give his opinion respecting its date. 
On the flat crown of the mace is a shield 
exhibiting the arms of France and Eng- 
land, and from these and the embossed 
work about it he came to the conclusion 
that the mace was of the time of Edw. IV. 
(This monarch granted a charter to the 
Corporation conferring many important 
privileges on them. He visited Stamford 
in 1462 and 1473, lodging at the Friars 
Minors, being attended by many bishops, 
knights, and barons.) 

The fine crypt (thirteenth century) at 
Mr. John Pollard’s, opposite the Town- 
hall, was then inspected. St. John’s 
Church was next visited; and here Mr. 
Freeman made some critical observations 
on several of the churches in illustration 
of his general remarks on the buildings 
of Northamptonshire and the neighbour- 
ing counties. In several of the Perpendi- 
cular interiors the clerestory windows are 
placed quite irregularly without any refe- 
rence to the number of arches, while both 
in Somersetshire and East Anglia the 
division into bays is commonly observed, 
and the bays divided by shafts either 
rising from corbels above the pillars or 
direct from the ground, but with this 
difference, that in Somersetshire we com- 
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monly find one large clerestory window 
in each bay and in East Anglia two small 
ones. Mr. Parker alluded to the carved 
figures upon the ceiling, and to the posi- 
tion of the entrance to the rood-loft, as 
being similar to many found in the east- 
ern counties. The carved figures here 
of archangels, angels, and cherubim, he 
said, were curious. The remains of the 
beautiful chancel-screen were much ad- 
mired. 

At St. Mary’s Church, Mr. Parker 
pointed out its most important architec- 
tural features. Here, he said, was a church 
of the thirteenth century, exhibiting alter- 
ations at different times. The Early Eng- 
lish church had nave and aisles, without 
a clerestory. The west doorway was fine 
and very curious, but the circular arch 
there may be set down as being a late 
addition. The responds in the nave were 
very fine, and the boldly-carved capitals 
were evidently early in the style. The 
clustered pillars and the embattled ca- 
pitals in the nave he thought were 
Decorated (fourteenth century), judging 
from the fillet-moulding ; but of this he 
would not speak positively. He said he 
could not explain the use of the openings 
in the tower, which, before being blocked, 
commanded a view of the interior: they 
may have been for an officer of the church 
stationed in the tower to know the pre- 
cise moment of the elevation of the host, 
when he would ring the bell to acquaint 
those not attending the service in the 
church, or they may have given access to 
a minstrel’s gallery. The panelled ceiling 
of the golden choir, or St. Mary’s chapel, 
he said, was very fine, and ought to be 
strictly preserved. He was aware there 
was a prejudice at the present day against 
similar ceilings, but these had their ad- 
vantages over open timber roofs. On 
Phillips’ monument here being referred 
to, Mr. Bloxam said the armour shewn 
on the male effigy (Sir David Phillips) was 
of the time of Henry VI., but the monu- 
ment itself was of the time of Henry VIIL., 
and was an excellent specimen of the 
Italian school of art that then prevailed. 
Although the [armour shewn on his effigy 
was earlier than that worn at the time of 
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Sir David Phillips’s death, it was sug- 
gested that as armour descended from fa- 
ther to son, such armour, of which this is 
an example, might be in Sir David’s pos- 
session at the time of his death. Mr. Free- 
man described the tower and spire of this 
church as being singularly fine, and of the 
Northamptonshire type, though it suf- 
fered, like Taunton, from having the or- 
nament carried too low down. 

The company next proceeded to lunch- 
eon, at which the Mayor of Stamford 
(H. Johnson, Esq.) presided; after which 
St. George’s Church was visited. The 
tower is Early English, the window over 
the entrance being Decorated. From the 
tower to the extreme east end the fabric 
has the appearance of being a Perpen- 
dicular erection. In the chancel are some 
costly monuments (one by Bacon) per- 
petuating the memory of members of the 
Cust family, which formerly resided in 
the town. In the reign of Henry VI. 
this church was enlarged and the windows 
enriched with stained glass by Wm. Bur- 
gess, Garter King-at-Arms. The com- 
pany next proceeded to inspect the mo- 
nastery of St. Leonard’s without the walls, 
which was founded by Wilfrid about the 
middle of the seventh century. There is, 
however, nothing left here older than the 
twelfth century. The remains consist of 
the west end of the nave, with five of the 
arches of the north arcade, and a part of 
the clerestory over them. The west front 
consists of a highly-enriched doorway be- 
tween two round-headed blank arches: 
over this is an arcade of round arches, 
pierced with Norman lights, and in the 
gable is a vesica piscis. The mouldings 
throughout are excellent. In proceeding 
from St. George’s Church to these remains 
the site of the Black Friary and the site 
of the south side of the Grey Friary were 
passed; and on returning into the town 
the site of the White Friary, of which 
the western gateway remains, and the 
north side of the Grey Friary, were also 
passed. The Grammar-school (formerly 
St. Paul’s Church) was then entered: it 
is next in antiquity to St. Leonard’s 
Priory. The exterior has a characteristic 
string and corbel-table (twelfth century), 
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and the south windows are of the reign 
of Edward III. The foliage of the capi- 
tals in the interior was described by Mr. 
Parker as being elegant, and not earlier 
than 1200. In passing along High-street 
the Perpendicular doorway in the shop 
of Mr. Dennis, chemist, was examined. 
Browne’s Hospital was next visited, and 
in the audit-room the Rev. C. Nevinson 
gave a short account of the foundation. 
Mr. Parker said the place in which they 
were assembled was the hall of the hos- 
pital, and the walls were formerly hung 
with tapestry. On descending to the 
chapel he observed that the arrangement 
there was similar to other domestic chapels 
in mediaeval erections; the room above 
would open to the chapel, and divine 
service be heard there by the inmates or 
visitors when there was not room below. 
In the windows of the chapel and the 
audit-room there is some rich painted 
glass. There is a stone altar-slab, with 
the usual five crosses, in the chapel, form- 
ing one of the pavements of the floor, and 
its removal to a position where its surface 
cannot be worn away by feet was sug- 
gested. 

At Ali Saints’ Church Mr. Parker said 
the capitals of the pillars of the south 
aisle were very beautiful, the date of 
which was about 1230. The clerestory 
was of the time of Henry VII. The blank 
arcade on the walls of the exterior was 
almost unique. Lord Talbot said he knew 
of only one other similar example of arcade- 
work round the church, and that was at 
Leuchars, in Scotland, which is Norman. 
That at All Saints is Early English. Mr. 
Freeman described the manner in which 
this arcade had been treated on the west 
side by the Perpendicular architects, who, 
te insert a large window, had cut away 
the arches and substituted others of the 
Perpendicular style. The south and north 
porches were admitted to be very fine. 
The remains of the hall of the castle, of 
the time of Edward I., with the usual 
three doorways at the lower end, as ex- 
plained by Mr. James, were also visited ; 
these doorways have pointed arches, and 
good early Decorated mouldings. 

In the evening a meeting of the Sec- 
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tion of Antiquities was held in the Corn 
Exchange, under the presidency of Oc- 
tavius Morgan, Esq., M.P., when M. H. 
Bloxam, Esq., read a valuable communi- 
cation upon 


Tar MonuMENTAL REMAINS IN PETER- 
BOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 

He said that the cathedral was never 
remarkable for the number or the stateli- 
ness of the sepulchral monuments it con- 
tained. The memorials now existing were 
confined, with one exception, to a few 
ancient recumbent effigies of abbots, not 
one of which occupied its original posi- 
tion, or bore any inscription to inform us 
what abbot it represented. The effigies 
are six in number: the most ancient be- 
longs to the latter part of the twelfth 
century; four to different periods of the 
thirteenth century ; and the remaining one 
to the early part of the sixteenth century. 
The most ancient effigy, at the back of 
the high altar, he ascribed to Abbot Bene- 
dict, who died in 1193, or to Andreas, 
who died in1199. The second effigy from 
the west end of the south aisle he ascribed 
to Abbot Robert de Lyndeseye, who is 
said to have erected the west front, and 
to have died in 1222 ; Gough assigns this 
to Abbot Martin, who died in 1155. The 
third from the west end he ascribed to 
Walter de St. Edmund, who died in 1245, 
or to De Hotot, his successor, in 1249; 
Gough sets it down to John of Salisbury, 
who died in 1125. The first effigy at the 
west end Gough assigns to Andreas, who 
died in 1199, but he ascribed it to John 
de Caleto, who died in 1262. The most 
eastward of the series under the wall of 
the south aisle is of a later date than the 
four others, better in workmanship, and 
of a more advanced period in art. Gough 
assigns it to Abbot de Vectis, who died in 
1155; Mr. Bloxam, however, ascribed it 
to Richard de London, who died in 1295. 
These effigies differ from other early epi- 
scopal effigies in not having the fingers 
of the hand raised in the act of giving 
a blessing, and in the absence of a mitre, 
not yet granted to these abbots; but they 
form perhaps the most interesting series 
of recumbent effigies of ecclesiastics of 
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abbatial rank anywhere to be found in 
this country. The sixth effigy is on the 
floor of the south aisle of the choir; it is 
much mutilated from the material being 
of clunch or chalk-stone; it is of much 
later date than the others, and was 
ascribed by Mr. Bloxam to Robert de 
Kirton, who died in 1528. 

In 1643 the monument of Bishop Dove, 
who died in 1630, and those in brass, were 
demolished or torn away by the Parlia- 
mentarian troops. Some of the slabs now 
form part of the pavement of the vestibule 
of the west entrance. Since this devasta- 
tion but one monument of note has been 
set up, and this one is that of Thomas 
Deacon, Esq., who died in 1721. It is of 
commonplace design, but fairly executed, 
and marks the period in which the ordi- 
nary costume of the day is adhered to, 
though some persons of the same date are 
represented in the costume of Roman war- 
riors, as they had seen that day in one of the 
Burleigh family at Stamford. The monu- 
ment of Hedda and his monks, slaughtered 
by the Danes in 870, spoken of by Mr. 
James as the most ancient sepulchral 
monument in the kingdom, was next 
treated of. The account of the slaughter 
was given in the ‘“‘ Saxon Chronicle,” and 
in the history of Ingulf, Abbot of Croy- 
land, who died in 1109. The authenticity 
of this work of Ingulf was, however, ques- 
tioned, and as no early MS. of this history 
is known to exist, it is supposed to have 
been produced in the fourteenth century, 
and a work of fiction rather than history. 
After a careful examination of the stone, 
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Mr. Bloxam’s opinion was that it is of a 
date at least two centuries later than 870, 
as the sculpture and detail are of a more 
advanced period, and that the figures on 
the side do not represent monks, but our 
Lord and eleven of His apostles. The 
work rather agrees with other ancient 
Norman work than with Saxon, and the 
probability is that it belonged to the close 
of the eleventh century, and was originally 
a Norman shrine, or part of a Norman 
shrine. It may have been fixed over some 
of the relics with which the monastery 
was enriched, and the work was probably 
of the same age and by the same hand as 
the sculptured stones now to be seen in the 
wall of Fletton Church. Mr. Bloxam then 
proceeded to notice the statue of a monk 
in the costume of the Benedictine order, 
which occupies a niche in the gateway of 
the Bishop’s palace. It is a good speci- 
men of art of the thirteenth century, and 
was noticed by Flaxman. Why a cast of 
it should appear in the Crystal Palace, at 
Sydenham, under the name of “ St. Luke,” 
he did not know. 

Some discussion ensued, which was closed 
by a remark from the Rev. Lord Alwyne 
Compton that it was a sad instance of the 
want of knowledge of archeologists of 
a past day, when they could represent 
a shrine with our Lord and His apostles 
upon it as a sepulchral monument of 
monks slaughtered by Danes. 

The Rev. J. L. Warner then read a 
paper on the “ MS. Chronicle and Chartu- 
lary of Robert Swapham,” preserved in 
the Cathedral library. 


(To be continued.) 


KENT ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


July 31, Aug.1. The annual meeting 
was held at Maidstone, under the presi- 
dency of the Marquis CaMDEN, and was 
attended even more numerously than usual 
by the nobility, clergy, and gentry of the 
county, as well as by many well-known 
antiqnaries from other districts. The 
weather was as fine as could be desired, 
and everything went off satisfactorily. 
Among the company, beside the noble 
President, with whom were the Earl of 

Gent. Maa. Vor. CCXI. 


Brecknock and the Ladies Caroline and 
Frances Pratt, were the Earl and Countess 
Amherst, the Earl and Countess Stanhope, 
the Ladies Cornwallis, Caroline Nevill, 
Isabel Bligh, Harriet Marsham, Frances 
Fletcher, Lord Arthur Clinton, the Hon. 
Ralph and Mrs. Nevill, the Hon. Mrs, 
Bligh, the Hon. Florence and Lucy Bos- 
cawen, Lady Sandys, Sir Brook Bridges, 
M.P., Sir Edmund and Lady Filmer, Sir 
Perceval and Lady Hart Dyke, Sir Walter 
Mm 
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and Lady Caroline Stirling, Lady and 
the Misses Mansel, the Bishop of Labuan, 
the Rev. L. B. Larking, RK. P. Coates, H. 
Stevens, and many others, mostly accom- 
panied by their families ; the High Sheriff 
of Kent, the Mayor of Maidstone, Mr. 
Beresford Hope, Mr. and Miss Wykeham 
Martin, Admiral Jones-Marsham, Col. and 
Mrs. Cator, Col and Mrs. Fletcher, Capt. 
Cheere, R.N., Mr. ’Espinasse, Mr. Day, 
J.P., Messrs. Benstead, Betts, Brenchley, 
Simmonds, Warde Norman, Whatman ; 
Mr. Godfrey Faussett, Mr. Parker (of Ox- 
ford), &c. &e. 


July 31. The Marquis Camden took 
the chair at the Town-hall, Maidstone, 
when the report was read, which stated 
the progress made by the Society. 

“When we met at Dover last year it 
was announced that 798 members had 
joined the Society since its formation in 
1857 ; we then immediately admitted 22 
new members. At the September Council 
we elected 10, in December 21, in April 11, 
and in June 6. This day we shall offer 
the names of 33 candidates, which will 
bring up the numbers to 901 elected since 
the Society was first instituted. With 
regard to funds, at our bankers we have 
a balance of £192, and we have invested 
£272 in the Three per Cents.” 

The third volume of the Proceedings 
was announced as nearly ready for delivery, 
and from personal inspection we can state 
that it will be in no wise inferior to its 
predecessors. The report then alluded to 
the discovery of rare and beautiful Anglo- 
Saxon ornaments in a grave at Sarr, in 
August, 1860, to which we have heretofore 
alluded4, stated the circumstances under 
which their acquisition by the Society had 
been prevented, and concluded with a re- 
commendation that it would be well to see 
acted on by every other local body. 

“In reference to this disappointment, 
we would earnestly press upon our members 
the duty of securing, each in his own 
neighbourhood, every object of antiquarian 
interest that may be discovered, with 
a view to the formation of a Museum in 
this county, the oldest of the Saxon king- 
doms, and the richest in buried treasure 
of each successive race of colonists—that 





4 Gent. Maa., Nov. 1860, p. 533. 


in this Museum may be deposited the relics 
of these different races, that antiquaries 
may have the means of examining them 
almost in situ, and that the history of 
these various tribes may be thus gradually 
and fully developed.” 


The Council, auditors, &., having been 
appointed, the Chairman announced that 
the Rev. Lambert B. Larking, the hon. 
secretary and de facto founder of the 
Society, had intimated his wish to retire 
on account of failing health. This an- 
nouncement was received with much 
regret, and, after a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Larking, (who was appointed a Vice-Presi- 
dent, so that the Council might still have 
the benefit of his advice and assistance,) 
J.G.Talbot, Esq., of New Falconhurst, 
Edenbridge, was unanimously chosen in 
his room. 


Att Satnts’ Covuron, MarpsTone. 

After passing the customary votes of 
thanks, the Society proceeded to All Saints’ 
Church, where Mr. Beresford Hope de- 
livered a lecture on that edifice, and 
Mr. Parker (of Oxford) afterwards described 
the college and adjoining buildings. Mr. 
Hope observed that All Saints’ Church, 
the college, the palace, and the old barn 
on the opposite side of the road, formed 
as interesting a group of buildings of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries as could 
be found anywhere in England, and would 
be noticeable anywhere in Continental 
Northern Europe. He then proceeded,— 


“We all of us see that this church is 
one of unusual size compared with the 
ordinary parish churches up and down the 
country. At the same time there is a 
certain degree of sameness in the archi- 
tecture which we do not find in other 
buildings of iuferior size to this. I pre- 
sume that all present are acquainted with 
the rudiments of architecture, but as some 
may be more so and some less, it may be 
as well to remind you that this church 
belongs to the third period of architecture 
in this country, or what is termed the 
Perpendicular style,—a style supposed to 
be invented by William of Wykeham, the 
Bishop of Winchester, and which con- 
tinued in vogue till Gothic architecture 
broke down under the revival of the 
Italian, which characterised English art 
in the sixteenth century, and rather earlier 
upon the Continent. ‘This Perpendicular 
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style, I may explain, is peculiar to Eng- 
land, for on the Continent the change 
took another form. Instead of adopting 
a stiff and rigid style, the third period of 
Continental architecture is distinguished 
for its greater freedom, so much so that 
it is termed the Flamboyant style, in con- 
sequence of the window tracery resembling 
flames. 

“T will now direct your attention to 
the fine specimen of the Perpendicular 
style in which we are standing. This 
church of All Saints was built in the 
reign of Richard II. by Archbishop Cour- 
tenay, not one of the most eminent of the 
archbishops of Canterbury, but still one 
deserving a niche in the page of history. 
Maidstone was an old residence of the 
archbishops, and Courtenay seems to have 
had a special predilection for it. Accord- 
ingly, in 1395 he got the King’s licence 
to transform the old parish church of 
St. Mary into a collegiate church under 
the name of All Saints. It is a common 
idea that religious houses consisted only 
of monasteries and nunneries. If by 
monastery is meant a number of clergy 
living together and performing divine 
service, the idea is correct; but these 
various corporations had great internal 
distinctions. Thus the clergy of a col- 
legiate church were bound by much less 
strict rules than the friars and monks. 
This, then, was a collegiate church. Even 
to this day Windsor and Westminster Ab- 
bey remain collegiate churches, governed 
by their old statutes, and in every respect 
similar to the old corporations, except 
that instead of being condemned to bache- 
lorhood for life, the clergy are now allowed 
to marry. Now the question arises, How 
is it that this church of All Saints is of 
such considerable size? Simply because 
Archbishop Courtenay, when he obtained 
the royal charter to convert the old church 
of St. Mary into a collegiate church, with 
a masterand six chaplains, rebuilt it accord- 
ing to, and consistent with, the greater 
dignity of his new foundation. If it had 
been an older foundation, we should pro- 
bably have seen, as we do see in so many 
other buildings, specimens of different 
styles in different parts—a Norman arch 
here, a Pointed window here, a Perpendi- 
cular roof above, and so on. But this 
church was built at once by a rich and 
powerful man; and although, no doubt, 
Archbishop Courtenay died before its com- 
pletion, yet it was sufficiently advanced at 
the time of his death to ensure the carry- 
mg out of his plans. Thus the size and 
regularity of the building are accounted 
for. Courtenay had for his friend one 
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John Wootton, a canon of Chichester, and 
the first master of this college, a clever 
and active, and probably at the same 
time a money-making man. I hold in 
my hand a copy of Wootton’s will, which 
is altogether a very curious document. As 
a kind of protest against the great sump- 
tuousness of funerals in those days, he di- 
rects that five lights only shall be burnt 
upon his coffin, one upon his breast, and 
one upon each of the four corners of the 
hearse, in memory of our Lord’s wounds. 
He also directs that only a certain number 
of torches shall be burnt, and wisely pro- 
vides when they are to be put out, and what 
use shall be made of them afterwards. 

“T should state that Archbishop Cour- 
tenay ordered his body to be buried in 
the churchyard of Maidstone. There is, 
however, a leiger-book at Canterbury, 
which minutely describes the Archbishop’s 
burial in the cathedral, and it has long 
been a disputed point amongst antiquaries 
whether Courtenay was buried here or at 
Canterbury. Near the centre of the chan- 
cel here, there is a large slab, with the 
matrix for a brass representing the figure 
of an archbishop; and some years since 
a skeleton was found beneath that stone, 
though there is nothing to lead us to sup- 
pose it to be that of Courtenay; on the 
contrary, it was apparently the skeleton 
of a younger man. There is one solution 
of the difficulty which I have not yet 
seen, and which I throw out with great 
diffidence for the consideration of men 
who can judge of its value better than 
myself. Why should not Courtenay have 
been buried, so to speak, in both places ? 
The suggestion is not so ridiculous as at 
first sight appears. We know that in the 
middle ages it was one of the barbarous cus- 
toms of the times—a custom which is even 
now occasionally followed in thecase of royal 
funerals—to divide the dead body, and bury 
the heart or intestines in one place and the 
rest of the remains elsewhere. In this 
case, Courtenay wished to be buried at 
Maidstone, the clergy of Canterbury natu- 
rally wished to bury their ecclesiastical 
chief in the cathedral; for in those days 
a feeling of jealousy probably existed be- 
tween the two towns instead of that mag- 
nanimous spirit which I suppose now pre- 
vails. Why should not the difference have 
been split? Why should not the leiger- 
book of Canterbury speak the truth in 
telling us that Courtenay’s body was 
buried there ? why should not his heart, 
or some other portion of his remains, have 
been buried in this his collegiate church, 
and been covered over by that stone in 
the chancel? This reconciles both the 
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conflicting claims, and, it may be, is the 
real truth. 

* Wootton died in 1417. Some ten or 
twelve masters followed in succession, none 
of them men of any great mark till we 
come to Richard Grocyn, a really eminent 
man, who lived at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, the period of the revival 
of classical literature, and who was the 
friend and correspondent of the well-known 
Erasmus. 

“Coming back to architectural matters, 
you are probably all aware that in all 
churches in every country, more or less, 
there are certain broad divisions to be 
noted. There is a provision for the congre- 
gation called the nave and aisles—there is 
a provision for the clergy who officiate, 
which may be only one small reading- desk, 
but which, in buildings of greater preten- 
sions and in churches served by corporate 
bodies, developes itself into a chancel and 
into such a series of stulls as those which 
here run round the chancel, and under the 
seats of some of which may be found the 
arms of Archbishop Courtenay. Beyond 
this is a place for the Lord’s table, and 
near the chief western entrance is placed 
the font. These main divisions run through 
churches and chapels—great and small. 
But what mean those broad aisles and 
wide-spanned aisles in the body of the 
church, and these narrow aisles in the 
chancel? In the olden time, when the 
simplicity of the early Christians had been 
departed from, and the custom of saying 
numerous Masses had grown up, room was 
desired and demanded for altars. In this 
church there were four of these altars— 
two only being in the chancel aisles,—one 
in the Corpus Christi Chapel, another to 
Becket, a third to St. Catherine, and a 
fourth in the Lady-chapel. In this we see 
the reason of the arrangement to which I re- 
ferred, for two of these altars stood against 
the end walls of the aisles. Those richly- 
worked canopies to the south, within the 
communion-rails, are sedilia, or the seats 
occupied by the clergy when they attended 
the Communion-service. In some modern 
churches, built within the last twenty 
years, these sedilia have been revived. 
They are altogether unobjectionable, and 
much more suited to the dignity of the 
House of God than the ordinary moveable 
chairs. At the back of these sedilia, im- 
mediately facing the south-east door, is 
the tomb of Thomas Wootton, which is 
not only curious as an example of monu- 
mental art at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, but also as a specimen of painting 
at a period when even in Italy the art of 
painting was comparatively young, and of 


course still younger in this country. It 
represents an archangel, supposed to be 
Gabriel, with the figures of St. Catherine 
and St. Mark. There is another picture 
representing two figures, supposed to be 
Becket, the patron saint of Canterbury, 
and Richard De la Wyche, the canonized 
Bishop of Chichester.” 


After a passing allusion to the clere- 
story, and to the triforium, or arcaded 
gallery, which is frequently found running 
down the body of large churches over the 
great arches, but is absent here, Mr. Hope 
adverted to the roof :— 


“In the two earlier styles of architec- 
ture, the roofs, whether of groined stone 
or of wood-work, were of high pitch, but 
in the third period, or Perpendicular style, 
roofs of wood-work were introduced, some- 
times of a high but sometimes of a very 
low pitch. From all accounts, the old 
roof of All Saints’ Church was a handsome 
one, supported by stone corbels running 
down the side of the church. But in 1790 
the people of Maidstone were very clever, 
and no doubt thought they would improve 
the appearance of the church by putting 
up a lath and plaster ceiling. I do not 
know whether the archeologist who visits 
this church in 1890 will find the lath and 
plaster gone, but I hope that with the im- 
proved state of feeling on these matters, 
this grievous eyesore will as speedily as 
possible be removed. I do not wish for it 
to fall down upon a Sunday while people 
are at church, but if it were to tumble 
down some quiet week-day it would be a 
good thing, and I have no doubt that the 
people of Maidstone would have public 
spirit sufficient to restore the roof to its 
original state. In 1730 the church suf- 
fered a serious deprivation by the loss of 
the spire, eighty feet high, which sur- 
mounted the fine old tower, and which was 
struck by lightning and burnt down. 

*“ When I first knew this church, it was 
seated with great heavy square pews, with 
galleries running round the aisles. In 
1700 the people of Maidstone determined 
to repew their old church, and they re- 
placed the old oak seats by the ugly pews 
which till recent times disfigured the 
church. But the course of this repewing, 
like the course of true love, did not run 
altogether smooth. At the time of which 
I speak, a Mr. Gilbert Innes was the mi- 
nister. The Mote then, as now, belonged 
to the Marsham family, Sir Robert Mar- 
sham being in 1700 the occupier. The old 
Archbishop’s Palace was then held by Sir 
Jacob Astley, a Norfolk squire, to whom 
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it had passed from Lord Astley. To the 
Palace was attached, by a grant from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, a certain num- 
ber of pews in the parish church; and a 
good deal of correspondence seems to have 
passed between Mr. Gilbert Innes and Sir 
Jacob Astley when the subject of repewing 
the church was under discussion. 

“ Mr. Scudamore has kindly placed in 
my hands the letters of Mr. Innes, a few 
extracts from which may not be unin- 
teresting. They run between July and 
December, 1700. Mr. Gilbert Innes was 
wisely desirous to propitiate the powers 
that be, and accordingly in his first letter 
he informs Sir Jacob that ‘ your seats shall 
be built at the public charge as the others 
are, if you please. The reason is because 
the parish is willing to leave it to the 
gentry to do something of themselves to- 
wards the beautifying of the church as 
they shall think fit.’ He goes on to say 
that Sir Jacob is believed to have ‘ more 
room in the church than any gentleman 
or nobleman hath in such a town as this,’ 
and he delicately reminds the worthy 
baronet that the church possessed one 
‘noble monument’ of his predecessor’s re- 
spect for it in the shape of ‘a large silver 
flagon for the Communion, which holds a 
gallon.’ In the same letter the rev. gen- 
tleman informs Sir Jacob that the new 
pews will be somewhat differently arranged, 
‘because the labouring men and waggoners 
standing in the space where you and Sir 
Robert entered, and my Lady Taylor’s 
and the other gentry’s seats, was offensive 
tothem.’ Sir Jacob seems to have been 
fearful lest he should be deprived of an 
inch of the ample space apportioned to 
him, and several letters from Mr. Innes 
contain minate details as to the position 
and size of his pew, the rev. gentleman 
assuring Sir Jacob of his devotion to his 
interests, and thut he will not lose any- 
thing by the alteration. The Norfolk 
squire is also informed that his pew shall 
be in no wise inferior to that of Sir Robert 
Marsham, and if the latter has carved work 
the rev. gentleman will take care to inform 
him. However, Sir Jacob seems to have 
been hard to please, for on October 12th 
Mr. Innes begins his letter :—‘ Right Wor- 
shipful,—I am no less weary than you are 
about the seats. This business hath given 
both you and me the trouble of many 
letters, and I have had many hard words 
about them.’ He concludes his letter by 
requesting Sir Jacob, if he has anything 
more to say about the pews, to write to 
a Mr. Pierce, observing, ‘I have bustled 
enough, res est ad hue integra, and I de- 
sire to be excused from meddling any 
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more.’ However, the rev. gentleman does 
write again on the 21st of October, giving 
some particulars about the seats, and in- 
forming Sir Jacob that both his and Sir 
Robert Marsham’s pews will ‘stand a foot 
above the rest of the seats on that side, 
and will look very noble.’ At the same 
time Mr. Innes expresses a hope that Sir 
Jacob will leave the materials of his old 
seats to the churchwardens, ‘to be em- 
ployed with the other old seats for build- 
ing a range of seats under the gallery, as 
it is intended for the ordinary sort of 
people.’ 

“ But perhaps the most curious of the 
whole series of letters is the last, in which 
the rev. gentleman writes :—‘ Right Wor- 
shipful,—Your seats are furnished, gnd the 
locks put on, and the keys—one I de- 
livered to Mr. Kingsley, another to my 
Lady Faunce, a third I have; the rest for 
the servants’ seats Mr. French hath. I 
ordered my wife to take possession of your 
seat as your tenant and in your right. 
My Lady Faunce was angry at this, think- 
ing it a disparagement to her that the 
parson’s wife should sit with her, and told 
my wife that sowe did take notice of it 
that the parson’s wife should sit above all 
the ladies.’ After stating that he directed 
his wife to sit there simply to assert Sir 
Jacob’s right, the rev. gentleman pro- 
ceeds:—‘ The truth is my Lady Faunce 
is very uneasy. She pretends that you 
gave her leave to sit in your seat, and 
takes it ill that Captain Kingsley and 
his lady should sit in it, and brings in all 
her friends, every strange people that 
came from London to see her. On the 
other hand, Captain Kingsley takes it ill 
that my Lady should do this, he dwelling 
in your house; and Mrs. Kingsley takes 
it ill that my Lady’s youngest daughter 
should take place of her in the seat be- 
cause she is an Esq’rs eldest daughter, 
and the Captain is an Esquire by his 
office, and mighty animosities there are 
between them upon this account. I told 
my Lady that if my wife should sit there 
none could be justly offended, for Mrs. 
French sits as high as my wife. My Lady 
Marsham’s woman sits in her seat when 
she is not at church, and my Lady Taylor’s 
woman sometimes sits with her, and my 
wife nor I never were to be servants to 
any. I speak not this from ambition— 
what I have done in this matter is to 
serve you.’ The rev. gentleman then asks 
for instructions how to proceed, at the 
same time observing,—‘ I will not presume 
to dictate to you, who know better than 
I what is fit to be done. There is no 
gentleman in England who should live in 
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your house would be more tender of your 
rights to preserve them than I am, or 
would pay your rent better. You may 
have it when it is due, or before if you 
have any occasion for it.’ This curious 
correspondence shews that things were 
managed much the same in 1700 as in 1861. 
“To pass on: a better time at length 
arrived, when people became aware of the 
ugliness of the old pews, and a man of 
great talent, one whom I am more anxious 
to praise because he is no longer living, 
the late Mr. Carpenter, was employed to 
superintend the alteration of the church. 
He first removed the organ to the place 
it now occupies over the vestry—a vestry, 
by the way, of singular size, and consist- 
ent with the dignity of the church. The 
chancel was restored, the galleries swept 
away, and the old pews replaced by oaken 
benches. I see that a very large stone 
pulpit has recently been substituted for 
the pretty wooden pulpit put up by Mr. 
Carpenter. It is perhaps hardly gracious 
to speak in other than terms of praise of 
so munificent a gift, but still Iam rather 
jealous of the credit of my deceased friend, 
and I must say that I regret the old 
wooden pulpit, which harmonized so well 
with the style of the building, especially 
as the site chosen for the present pulpit 
has necessitated the cutting away of a 
large part of that flight of broad steps 
which formed so good a basement to the 
chancel from the body of the church.” 


After briefly directing attention to the 
painted windows, and expressing a hope 
that the east and west windows would be 
enriched in a similar manner—to the 
tombs of the Earl of Rivers (who lived at 
the Mote, and was the father of Elizabeth 
Grey, wife of Edward IV.), of the Astleys, 
the Knatchbulls, and other families, to the 
fifteenth-century wooden parclose in the 
most eastern angle of the north chancel- 
aisle—and to the font, which, though it was 
of the seventeenth century, followed the 
ancient octagonal model,—Mr. Hope con- 
cluded by observing that, though the church 
was a good specimen of the Perpendicular 
style, still, for the reasons he had already 
stated, it offered none of those little knotty 
points to untie which were so frequently 
found in more irregular, and at the same 
time more picturesque, buildings, and thus 
lacked that antiquarian interest which 
other of our old churches possessed. 

After an examination of the church, the 


company left it by the south door, when 
Mr. Parker, pointing to the opposite build- 
ings, delivered a brief explanatory ad- 
dress, observing that the College was built 
by Archbishop Courtenay in the fifteenth 
century, at the same time as the church, 
and was a fine specimen of the domestic 
architecture of that period. It was a 
common idea that religious houses were 
not fortified, but all the buildings of this 
period, whether monastic or otherwise, 
were provided with the means of resisting 
any sudden attack. The old out-house 
opposite the Palace was next visited. It 
dates from the fourteenth century, and 
Mr. Parker considered it to have formed 
the servants’ apartments. It is very rare 
to find in this country so perfect an ex- 
ternal staircase, though they are common 
in Italy. 
ALLINGTON CASTLE. 

This venerable ruin was the next place 
to which the company proceeded, some by 
water, and some by road, while others 
preferred a walk along the banks of the 
river. Allington Castle, Mr. Parker ex- 
plained, dated from the early part of the 
Edwardian period, the permission to cre- 
nellate having been granted in 1281. 
The main features of these castles were 
generally the same—a quadrangle, with 
round towers at the corners, and smaller 
intermediate towers. Then there was 
an outer and inner bailey, places of secu- 
rity for the cattle, for these castles were 
not built so much to stand a long siege as 
to protect the occupiers and their pro- 
perty from freebooting forays. Within 
the walls, and frequently altogether de- 
tached from them, stood the domestic 
buildings, either of timber or stone. If 
of the former, they were generally de- 
stroyed, and this accounted for the walls 
only remaining of so many of our old 
castles. The construction of these castles 
frequently extended over avery long period, 
as much as fifty or sixty years, and the 
building in one year, by Richard Coeur-de- 
Lion, of the Chateau Gaillard, which over- 
hangs the banks of the Seine between 
Paris and Rouen, was accounted a novelty 
in those days. Mr. Parker then pointed 
out, in detail, the remains of the ancient 
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castle. The present residence only dates 
from about the time of Henry VIII. 
Alluding to domestic architecture, he ob- 
served that it was a mistake to suppose 
that the form of the window or arch was 
any guide to the date of the building. 
In many castles unquestionably of the 
fourteenth century, scarcely an approach 
to the pointed arch commonly supposed 
to indicate that period was to be seen, 
while square windows were no indication 
whatever that the building belonged to 
the fifteenth century. 

After these architectural details, Mr. 
Larking related some few anecdotes of 
former occupants of Allington Castle*. 
In the reign of Henry VIL., Sir Henry 
Wyatt resided at the Castle, and his wife 
was a lady of great spirit. The Abbot of 
Boxley at that time was a sprightly sort 
of gentleman, and, being detected one day 
playing his pranks at the Castle, Lady 
Wyatt condemned him to instant pen- 
ance, leaving him to repent at his leisure 
in the stocks. The Abbot was so incensed 
that he applied to the Privy Council for 
redress. Sir Henry Wyatt was summoned 
before them to answer for his wife’s deeds, 
and he is reported to have made answer, 
“My lords, if any of you had angered 
my wife in her own house as that Abbot 
has done, she would clap you in the stocks 
directly.” The son of this strong-minded 
lady was Sir Thomas Wyatt, the poet, 
and his son, of the same name, had ac- 
quired a melancholy celebrity. This Sir 
Thomas had involved himself in the 
troubles of Mary’s reign, and intended 
to quit England for the Continent. His 
wife, however, being near her confinement, 
he delayed his departure. In the mean- 
time, matters were precipitated, and he was 
suddenly called upon to head the rebels. 
As he rode out on his fatal errand from 
the castle-gate, his wife brought the 
babe to him, and as he gave it a parting 
kiss he said, “Thou mayest prove a very 
dear child to me.” His words proved 
true, for a few days later he was be- 
headed. 

The Astley family succeeded the Wyatts 





* See Gent. Maa., Sept., 1850. 
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in the possession of the Castle, and in the 
time of the Great Rebellion, Sir Jacob 
Astley took a prominent part in the strug- 
gle on the Royalist side. He was present 
at Edgehill, and when both sides were 
drawn up in battle array, each hesitating 
to begin the strife, Sir Jacob, to use Sir 
Philip Warwick’s words, “made a most 
excellent, pious, short, and soldierly prayer, 
for he lifted up his eyes and hands to hea- 
ven, saying, ‘O Lord! Thou knowest how 
busy I must be this day—if I forget Thee, 
do not Thou forget me,’ (at this moment 
the first cannon shot was fired from the 
Parliament side,) and with that rose up, 
crying out, ‘March on, boys!’ for the 
King had given order, that until the 
enemy should first have shot their cannon 
at our body of men, ours should not en- 
gage.” 

The Marquis Camden presided at the 
dinner, which was held at the Corn Ex- 
change, and was very numerously attended. 
A few extracts from the speeches delivered 
is all that we have room for. 

The Bishop of Labuan, in returning 
thanks for the Archbishop and Clergy of 
the Diocese, said,— 

“Tam glad to see such an assembly as 
this coming forward in support of a Society 
engaged in so honourable and useful a 
science as that of archeology, because I 
am convinced that the more you examine 
into ecclesiastical matters, the more will 
you feel how deeply you are indebted to 
that Church of which we are all children, 
and the greater will be the support you 
will give to the clergy as the representa- 
tives of that Church. I am satisfied that 
the more interest the laity take in the 
material fabrics of the Church, in the 
scaffolding, as it were, in all that relates 
to the outward support of religion, the 
more effectually shall we provide against 
those innovations and corruptions which 
so many seem to dread as the natural con- 
sequence of ecclesiastical restoration, of 
ecclesiological research, and of architec- 
tural beauty in our religious buildings. 
Therefore, it is a great cause of gratitude 
to myself and to my rev. brethren to see 
such a gathering as this to-day; and I can 
assure you that when in far-off parts of 
the earth, nothing strengthens one more 
than to know that our Church is alive at 
home, and that clergy and laity are work- 
ing together in one great cause, and pull- 
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ing together with a long, hearty, strong 
pull, in the endeavour to make our Church 
worthy of that position to which it has 
been called by God.” 

Earl Stanhope spoke of the improve- 
ment in taste for antiquity which such 
societies had already produced. 

“The time is past when objects of an- 
tiquity were held to be undeserving of 
regard, and that story of a Bristol gentle- 
man, who, it is said, replaced an Athenian 
Juno by a new statue, which, he observed, 
was a good deal brighter and fresher 
looking, belongs to a bygone generation. 
The time is past when, as many of those 
whom I am addressing may remember, 
churchwardens in country parishes were 
prone to hide the fine old carving of Eliza- 
beth’s days by modern woodwork, and who 
were evidently of opinion that nothing 
was half so beautiful as new deal. I re- 
member an instance which some thirty 
years ago came under my own notice in 
this very neighbourhood of the little re- 
gard paid to antiquarian relics. I hap- 
pened to read in Hasted’s History of Kent 
that in the church of Boughton Malherbe 
was an interesting monument of black 
marble, with inscriptions in gilt letters 
upon three sides, to the memory of the 
Stanhopes of Wootton, who resided in that 
parish. Accordingly, when on my way to 
Dover, I turned out of my road, and sub- 
mitted to several hours’ jolting over un- 
even roads—railways were not then in ex- 
istence—in order to visit the church of 
Boughton Malherbe. When I arrived 
there I found no monument in existence, 
but I presently ascertained that some years 
previous to the date of my visit the bricks 
in the chancel floor had been worn away 
by the pattens of the school-children, and 
as the monument was considerably dilapi- 
dated, it seemed that the churchwardens 
hit upon the expedient, which no doubt 
they considered a happy one, of replacing 
the worn-out old bricks by the black mar- 
ble slabs, which at the time of my visit were 
exposed to the assaults of the children’s 
pattens. I am happy to think that such 
a desecration could not occur at the present 
day. We have now arrived at a better 
judgment in regard to these things. We 
see at once that in our old buildings there 
is nothing antagonistic to the tastes of the 
present day, but, on the contrary, there is 
a close alliance between these ancient 
structures and the adornments of modern 
civilization. In this country there are 
many buildings which, though they date 
far back into the hoary past, have been 
embellished with all the adornments of 
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a more refined age. It would be deemed 
most absurd for a man to pull down a 
mansion of the Tudor or Plantagenet times, 
and erect in its stead a gaudy, tawdry 
villa. It would be still more absurd if 
a man who dwelt in a building of the 
Tudor or Plantagenet times were not to 
call in the resources of modern skill and 
ingenuity to render his habitation more in 
accordance with the wants of the age. So 
far from the relics of ancient times and 
modern discoveries being antagonistic one 
to the cther, the union of the two con- 
tributes to form a perfect whole. We 
need not go far to seek for examples of 
the truth of what I am saying. I might, 
for instance, name Leeds Castle, a struc- 
ture of remote antiquity, but which modern 
adornment, modern skill, and modern art 
have converted into a residence replete 
with all the conveniences and all the ele- 
gancies of the nineteenth century. Then, 
again, I might refer you to the mansion 
under whose hospitable roof I am now 
staying—East Sutton Place, [Sir Edmund 
Filmer’s]. We see there a mansion such 
as a gentleman of the olden time has 
reared, a mansion in which many ‘fine 
old English gentlemen’ have since dwelt, 
and in which modern art has also done its 
work, harmonizing and completing that 
which the skill of past generations had 
already reared. Let me here observe that 
the same principle applies to many other 
things. I am not afraid of being accused 
of straying into the domain of politics, 
since it is a principle in which all parties 
concur, when I say that this blending of 
the old and the new is precisely that which 
our state in England most requires. We 
all agree, in this ancient monarchy, that 
ancient institutions must be upheld. At 
the same time, we all agree that grievances 
must be removed, and modern enlighten- 
ment suggests ameliorations which must 
not be neglected. In these broad princi- 
ples we all concur, and the only difference 
which arises is as to their practical ap- 
plication—in which cases shall the old 
prevail over the new, in which shall the 
new prevail over the old. On this princi- 
ple, whether we regard our material fabrics, 
sacred or profane, or whether we look at 
the institutions by which we are governed, 
the literature by which we are instructed, 
or the art by which we are pleased and 
elevated, the conclusions which we draw 
are the same, and while we must not neg- 
lect the progress of modern discovery, we 
ought also to study that antiquity which 
will furnish examples for our guidance in 
the present and the future. Every asso- 
ciation which tends to promote the prin- 
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ciple of which I have been speaking de- 
serves encouragement and praise, and this 
being such a society, I call upon you to 
give a cordial welcome to the toast of 
‘Prosperity to the Kent Archeological 
Society.’ ” 


Mr. Beresford Hope spoke of the link- 
ing of the past with the present and the 
future, which is the true mission of ar- 
chasolog y :— 


“You have founded this Kent Archeo- 
logical Society, but what have you founded 
it for? To dream on in the lost past >— 
to pore over the musty records of bygone 
centuries, when we ought to be up and 
doing like men? Far from it. While 
looking to the past, we also look forward 
to a future, in which the great march of 
civilization is to be carried on with no 
faltering step. In studying archeology, 
or that branch of it to which I have more 
particularly devoted myself, as being more 
consonant with my tastes, architectural 
archeology, what do we study it for? To 
preserve old buildings? Granted; but, 
more even than to preserve old buildings, 
to learn how to rear new buildings for our 
own generation—to pass on the sacred 
lamp of knowledge, the sacred fire of art 
and invention to other days, that our chil- 
dren may produce works as superior, it 


may be, to Canterbury, to Rochester, and 
to Allington, as Canterbury, Rochester, 
and Allington were superior to the huts 
and temples which Cesar and his legion»- 
ries found when they marched through 


Kent. It may be a day-dreai to suppose 
such a result, but no man ever attained 
any high end without setting the highest 
idea before him as the thing to aim at. 
I have oceasionally heard the study of 
archeological architecture deprecated, as 
though it would cramp and fetter man’s 
inventive powers; and I have heard the 
study of progressive architecture gravely 
lamented by distinguished archeologists, 
as though it would obliterate the land- 
marks of the past. Both of these com- 
plaints would be reasonable if either study 
were pursued with a one-sided bigoted 
attachment ; but neither can be true if 
both studies are cultivated in the right 
way. We believe that antiquity teaches 
us many lessons. We love the monuments 
of that antiquity, We save them from 
Vandalism and destruction; but while we 
treat them tenderly and intelligently, we 
do not hang them up in glass frames and 
cages, but we build upon them, we adapt 
them to the wants of wodern times. It 
1s well to have an Allington Castle in 
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ruins—it is better to have a Leeds Castle 
inhabited. It is well to have an arch- 
bishop’s hall at Mayfield, but it is better 
to have a Westminster Hall opening into 
the legislative chamber of a great empire. 
Malling Abbey is a grand and picturesque 
ruin, but in Rochester Church God’s wor- 
ship goes on every day. Architectural 
archeology, therefore, is a practical sci- 
ence, for it tends to man’s use and service. 
And if it is of service in the restoration of 
our ancient buildings, of how much more 
use is it when it teaches us how to com- 
bine in the buildings that we raise, that 
exquisite beauty of form, that fitness of 
muterial, that grand picturesqueness which 
distinguishes the Gothic of our ancestors, 
with the civilization and refinement of 
modern times. Our teaching does not lie 
in following out pedantic rules, in conning 
over the principles of Vitruvius, clever as 
they‘are, but in the study of those exist- 
ing examples of the buildings reared by 
those men of Kent who met in shire-mote 
to choose knights and burgesses, who had 
trial by jury, who possessed all those privi- 
leges in the reigns of the first, second, and 
third Edwards which have made England 
what it is. Thus the study of archeology 
is not a mere idle pastime—it is the most 
practical school to which we can go for 
improvement in that science which is the 
most necessary of all sciences in the world 
—how to build a roof over our heads for 
our own and our families’ use. The Mayor 
of Maidstone alluded to the position which 
I hold as the chairman of the committee 
appo‘nted to manage the architectural de- 
partment of the International Exhibition 
of 1862; and I hope that we shall then 
exhibit to the world, as the first-fruits of 
this goodly alliance between architecture 
and archeology, a display the like of 
which has never yet been seen of that 
young, bright, live'y architecture of Eng- 
land which derives every lineament from 
its venerable parent of the Edwardian 
days.” 

Mr. Parker said he was old enough to 
remember the time when the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, almost at the 
same time, established the first two asso- 
ciations «f this kind, and in their pro- 
gramme they recommended the formation 
of local archeological societies in all parts 
of the country, as they truly said that it 
was impossible for one general society to 
embrace so wide a field. Since that pe- 
riod these societies had gone on multiply- 
ing, and their influence was visible in the 
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improved style of our churches. Gothic 
architecture was the architecture of Eng- 
land, and its principles were the princi- 
ples of common sense; but unfortunately 
it had so long been associated with eccle- 
siastical edifices, that people had an idea 
it was not applicable to domestic architec- 
ture. Nothing could be more erroneous, 
and he had not the slightest doubt that 
in the course of another twenty years 
a similar change would be effected in our 
domestic architecture as had been effected 
during the past twenty years in our church 
architecture. 

A soirée was held in the Town-hall, 
when papers were read by Mr. Allport 
upon antiquities in general, and by the 
Rev. R. C. Jenkins upon the gates of 
Boulogne, which were given by Henry 
VIII. to Sir Thomas Hardres, of Hardres 
Court, but which have now altogether 
disappeared. A variety of antiquities were 
displayed in the council-chamber and ante- 
room adjoining the hall. Among the chief 
contributors was Mr. ’Espinasse, who ex- 
hibited an exceedingly fine collection of 
rubbings of brasses made by himself, 
fibula, &., and other relics, as well as 
a number of paintings, one of which, 
a portrait of the celebrated Mrs. Robin- 
son, the “Perdita” of George IV., by 
Gainsborough, was an object of much 
curiosity. There were also several other 
paintings, sent by Mr. Whatman, of Vin- 
ters, including fine portraits of Lady 
Jane Grey and Queen Elizabeth, speci- 
mens by Canaletti, Sassoferrato, Wouver- 
mans, Gainsborough, Cooper and others. 
Enamels, bronzes, majolica ware, tracings 
of encaustic tiles and glass, Indian ink 
sketches from Appledore, Warehorne, and 
other Kentish churches, books of Kentish 
pedigrees, parochial collections, a facsimile 
of the part of Doomsday relating to Kent, 
and another of the grant for crenellating 
Allington Castle, as well as Babylonish 
bricks, Roman glass, and chain muil from 
the Punjab, formed a temporary museum, 
which gave much gratification to all who 
visited it. 


Aug.1. A meeting was held in the 
Town-ball, at which R. B. Latter, Esq., 
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reed a paper on Kits Coty-house, illus. 
trating the history of the district by co- 
pious citations from Nennius and the Welsh 
Triads, after which the company departed 
for the various excursions that had been 
arranged,—viz. to the Friars at Aylesford, 
and to Leeds Castle. 


THE FRIARS. 

This structure stands upon the banks of 
the Medway just below the town of Ayles- 
ford, and is one of the most interesting 
buildings in this part of the country. At 
the beginning of the thirteenth century 
the estate on which it stands was granted 
by King John to Richard Lord Grey of 
Codnor, who was Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports and Constable of Dover 
Castle. Though this was an office suffi- 
ciently onerous, Lord Grey went to the 
Holy Land, and being sorely wounded, 
was tended by two Carmelite friars, in 
gratitude for whose devotion he, on his 
return to England, founded this priory 
for their Order. In 1245, it is recorded 
that a general chapter of the Carmelites 
was held here, when they “came by sea 
and by land from all parts of the then 
known Europe.” At this chapter one 
John Stock was elected prior. Of all the 
friars who made this priory their home, 
the name of only one has descended to 
posterity, Richard de Maidstone, or Maid- 
enstane, who was the author of several 
learned works. In the reign of Henry 
VIII. the priory shared the fate of the 
other monastic establishments, and its 
possessions were forfeited to the Crown, 
by whom they were granted to the 
Wyatts. After the attainder of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, the property passed into 
the possession of the Sedley family. Sir 
Charles Sedley, who lived in the time of 
Charles II., was noted for his wit and 
gallantry, and it is said that the “merry 
monarch,” of whom he was a great fa- 
vourite, several times visited the Friars. 
The property afterwards passed through 
various hands till it came into the pos<es- 
sion of the present owners, the Earls of 
Aylesford. There are some very perfect re- 
mains of the buildings of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and the massive oak joists, although 
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more than four centuries have passed since 
they were fashioned, are as sound now as 
when they were first put up. At the entrance 
is an exceedingly fine gateway, with ivy- 
clad towers on either side, dating from the 
close of the sixteenth century (1592), and 
from the summit of which on the present 
occasion floated a Union Jack which had 
a history of its own, as having done ser- 
vice at Trafalgar. The visitors met with 
a cordial welcome from Mr. Henry Sim- 
monds, who, since his occupation of the 
Friars, has greatly embellished the man- 
sion, yet with such good taste that the 
old and the new appear perfectly blended 
together. The drawing-room, a noble, 
richly-carved, oak-panelled apartment— 
the site of the chapel in the original 
building—was a museum in itself. Here 
was a collection of coins (more than 2,000 
in number), of all ages and countries, 
ranging from the third century before 
Christ down to the present period; and a 
large case of finely-executed medallions 
collected by Mrs. Hemans, with many 
antique relics. Every apartment con- 
tained something to arrest attention; in 
one was some exceedingly fine tapestry, 
representing the adventures of Don 
Quixote; in another a very numerous col- 
lection of rubbings of brasses; in a third 
some beautiful works of art, and so on. 
After the party had gone through the 
mansion, the grounds were visited. Ina 
secluded part, near to a spot supposed to 
have been the priory burial-ground, a cu- 
rious discovery was made by Mr. Sim- 
monds during the progress of the renova- 
tions. This was a small square excavation, 
about a foot below the level of the ground, 
and paved with innumerable “knuckle- 
bones,” arranged in the form of a circular 
pattern. It is supposed to have been the 
site of an old summer-house. Before 
taking leave, the visitors were entertained 
at luncheon. 


Lrrps CASTLE. 

A very large party visited Leeds Castle, 
the seat of Charles Wykeham Martin, 
Esq. This famous structure, which has 
been the prison of Richard II., and the 
Manor-house of the Puarliament’s Lord 
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General, Sir Thomas Fairfax, lies about 
five miles from Maidstone, on the Ashford 
road. Mr. Wykeham Martin conducted 
his guests over every part of the structure, 
and, assisted by Mr. Parker, kindly ex- 
plained its ground-plan and arrangements 
for defence. 

Leeds Castle has been a very strong 
fortress in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, its strength arising chiefly from 
its situation, being built on three islands 
in a lake, with the power of inundating 
the whole of the surrounding country. 
Still it does not appear to have been a mere 
fortress, but rather a royal or baronial 
mansion very strongly fortified. The prin- 
cipal part of the house, on the central 
island, had been several times rebuilt, or so 
much altered that all its original features 
were destroyed before the present house 
was built in the castellated style within 
the last thirty years. But the other two 
islands have the original buildings upon 
them without much alteration. The bar- 
bican, or outwork in front of the gate- 
house, with the castle mill, is in ruins, but 
can all be made out, and is of the time of 
Edward I. or II. The putlog-holes seem 
to shew that woodwork was used to some 
extent to assist in the defence. The gate- 
house was separated from this by a stream 
of water, over which was a drawbridge 
leading to the principal gate; this was 
protected by a portcullis, of which the 
grooves only remain, and machicoulis pro- 
jecting over the archway for the usual 
purpose of throwing down water to pre- 
vent the gate being set on fire, or stones 
or other missiles on the heads of the assuil- 
ants. The name of machicoulis, or machi- 
colations, is supposed to be a Latinization 
of the French marcher-coulis, ‘a walk 
upon the gutters.’ The gatehouse is of 
considerable size and breadth, and con- 
tains several chambers, one for the wind- 
lass of the portcullis, called the portcullis 
chamber, another behind this for the 
warden and his family; on either side is 
a large chamber or hall, supposed to have 
been guard-chambers for the soldiers, one 
during the day, the other at night. There 
is also a curious original boat-house, or 
water-gate postern, with a stone vault 
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and portcullis, to prevent the ingress 
of enemies in that direction. The build- 
ing on the furthest island is called the 
keep, and contains the chapel and the 
kitchen and offices. The date of this 
building is about 1280, and one of the 
original windows remains, with the tracery 
of that period, consisting of trefoils only ; 
another has the same inner arch with its 
shafts and mouldings, but with different 
tracery, of the peculiar kind called Kentish 
tracery; this window was blown in by a 
hurricane in 1314, the 7th Edward IL., 
as appears from the public records, which 
have been carefully investigated by the 
present owner of the property‘. A con- 
siderable part of the keep was rebuilt in 
the time of Henry VIII., and has the fire- 
places and windows of that period, with 
the usual badges of the Tudors. The 
more modern parts of the castle are ad- 
mirably designed for comfort and con- 
venience; the rooms are spacious and 
noble in their proportions, and the hall 
and staircase are large and imposing, while 
the exterior maintains the castellated 
character of the older portions. 

The whole building was unreservedly 
thrown open to the visitors, and if any of 
them, like Lord Palmerston, required proof 
positive that a Gothic edifice could answer 
every modern requirement, and be the 
very perfection of a light, cheerful, airy 
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habitation, they had it before their eyes. 
Some relics of the great Parliamentary 
General were exhibited, as well as num- 
berless treasures of art, but what perhaps 
excited most attention, was “the Emperor 
of China’s pocket-book.” This, which had 
been obtained from the imperial palace at 
Pekin by a Bengal Artillery officer, when 
folded up was of the size of a Parliamentary 
Blue Book, and when opened exhibited 
some twenty square feet of India paper 
mounted on silk, and covered with strange 
characters; some of these were of small 
size, and others as large as the letters 
of a street placard. It was, from native 
report to the acquirer, understood to be a 
collection of maxims of state compiled by 
successive emperors, and some parts cer- 
tainly had the appearance of being very 
much older than others, so that it was 
both an antiquarian and a literary curiosity, 
but as no Chinese scholars were present, 
no certainty could be arrived at. 

The company were handsomely enter- 
tained in the Grand Hall, and ere leaving, 
Earl Stanhope proposed the health of Mr. 
and Mrs. Wykeham Martin, in a brief 
speech which contained a well-turned al- 
lusion to the association, that still happily 
subsists, of old English halls and old Eng- 
lish hospitality. 

With this excursion concluded the fourth 
annual meeting of the Society. 


LONDON AND MIDDLESEX AND SURREY ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


July 16. The Rev. THomas Hugo, 
F.S.A., in the chair. 

Mr. Henry S. Richardson, of Greenwich, 
read a paper on the Early History of 
Wood Engraving. 

Mr. Richardson, after referring to the 
earliest known block-prints of saints and 
playing-cards produced by friction, referred 
at some length to the several “block- 
books” as they are called, such as the 
Biblia Pauperum, and others, of which 
he exhibited carefully executed fac-similes ; 
passing on to the wood-engravers of the 





f See Domestic Architecture of the Middle 
Ages, vol. ii. p. 285. 


latter part of the fifteenth century, in- 
eluding Wolgemuth, the reputed artist 
of the “Nuremberg Chronicle,” and the 
master of Albert Durer. The labours of 
the latter artist as a wood-engraver were 
then considered, many of his works being 
also exhibited. A well-deserved eulogium 
was then made on the cuts embellishing 
the Hore, and other devotional works 
which issued from the Parisian presses 
during the early part of the sixteenth 
century, and descriptions given, with illus- 
trations, of the various works connected 
with the great patron of the art, Maxi- 
milian I., such as the “Triumphal Car,” 
Der Weiss Kenig, “The Triumphs,” the 
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latter introducing the artist Hans Burg- 
mair. The works of Cranach, Schaufilin, 
Behaim, Grin, Van Leyden, Jost Amman, 
Jegher, and others, then received their 
share of attention, as did also the various 
artists in chiaroscuro, of which style of 
prints there was a very excellent variety 
for comparison. The paper concluded with 
a reference to the gradual decline of the 
art during the seventeenth century, until 
its revival in 1770, by Thomas Bewick, 
of whom a biographical notice was given. 

The chairman exhibited a volume con- 
taining a great variety of Bewick’s wood- 
cuts, and Messrs, Franklin and Fillingham 
several early printed books illustrated with 
woodcuts, in illustration of Mr. Richard- 
son’s paper. 

John Faulkner, Esq., exhibited several 
portraits, autographs, armorial book-plate, 
&e., of John Wilkes, “the friend of li- 
berty ;” also a printed copy of a letter from 
John Wilkes, Esq., M.P., to the Secretaries 
of State. The letter is dated Great George- 
street, May 6th, 1763, and is as follows :— 

“My Lords,—On my return here from 
Westminster Hall, where I have been dis- 
charged from my commitment to the 
Tower under your Lordships’ warrant, I 
find that my house has been robbed, and 
am informed that the stolen goods are in 
the possession of one or both of your Lord- 
ships. 1 therefore insist that you do forth- 
with return them to 

“Your humble servant, 
** JoHn WILKES.” 

Directed to the Earls of Egremont and 
Halifax, his Majesty’s principal Secretaries 
of State. 

The arms represented on the book-plate 
are as follows :—Or, a chevron between 
three ravens’ heads erased sable, a crescent 
for difference. Crest, on a mount vert, 
a crossbow erect, or; round it, on a scroll, 
the motto “ Arcui meo non confido.” 

Joseph J. Howard, Esq., F.S.A., exhibit- 
ed an impression from Wilkes’ coffin-plate, 
on which is the following inscription :— 

“John Wilkes, Esq., F.R.S., 
Alderman of the Ward of 
Farringdon Without, 
Chamberlain of London, 
Lord Mayor in 1774, 
died Dec". 26, 1797, 

aged 70 years.” © 


Above the inscription are the arms of 
Wilkes, and on an escutcheon of pretence 
‘‘ Azure, a chevron or between three peli- 
cans vulning themselves of the 2nd.” 

The following extract from a newspaper 
dated Jan. 6, 1798, describes Wilkes’ 
funeral :— 


“The remains of the late Alderman 
Wilkes were interred on Thursday last in 
a vault in Grosvenor Chapel, according to 
his desire, being near where he lived. A 
hearse and three mourning coaches formed 
the cavalcade, and eight labouring men 
dressed in new clothes bore the deceased 
to the place of interment, for which each 
person was paid a guinea, besides having 
a suit of clothes.” 

The Director exbibited a copy of Au- 
sonius, dated 1671, bearing on the title- 
page the autograph of Wilkes. 

J. P. Pollard, Esq., exhibited an illu- 
minated Service-book of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, with full-page illuminations of the 
Annunciation, Nativity, &. At the be- 
ginning of the volume are several MS. 
prayers written in a later hand. 

Mr. Pollard also exhibited a tortoise- 
shell snuff-box, inlaid with gold, once the 
property of George Monk, Duke of Albe- 
murle, from whom it passed into the family 
of the Duke of Montagu: and a spur, one 
of a pair worn by Fulke Greville, Lord 
Brooke, who wrote himself “a Servant 
to Queen Elizabeth, Councillor to King 
James, and Friend of Sir Philip Sidney,” 
was also exhibited by Mr. Pollard. 

Alfred Heales, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited, 
by permission of Mr. W. Winkley, a spear- 
head recently dug up at Harrow. 

William H. Hart, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited 
a rubbing of the brass of Richard Chiver- 
ton, who died in 1617, and Isabell his 
wife, from Quethioc Church, Cornwall. 

Between the figures is a shield, on 
which are represented the Chiverton arms, 
Argent, on a mount in base vert, a tower 
triple-towered sable; impaling Polwhele, 
Sable, a saltire engrailed ermine. 

Under the man’s feet is the following 
epitaph :— 

‘Friends (who ere you be) forbeare 
On this stone to shed a teare, 


Keep thine oyntment, for indeede 
Bounty is made good by neede. 
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Here are they whose amber eyes 
Have emballm’d the obsequies : 

Who will think you do them wronge 
Offeringe what to them belonge. 
Beside this their sacred shrine 
Sleights the myrrhe of others eyne. 
Then forbeare, when these growe drye 
We will weep, both thou and I.” 


And under the woman’s the following :-— 
“My birth was in the month of May, 
And in that month my nuptual day, 
In May, a mayde, a wife, a mother, 
And now in May, nor one nor other. 
So flowers flourish, so they fade, 
So things to be undone are made, 
My stake here withers, yet there bee 
Some lively branches sproute from me ; 
On which bestowe thine April rayne, 
So they the lovelier may remayne, 
But here forbeare, for why, tis say’d 
Tears fit the livinge, not the dead.” 
Mr. Howard exhibited a rubbing from 
a slate monument at the east end of the 
north aisle of the same church. On the 
slate cover of the tomb is the effigy of 
Hugh Hashmond, who died in 1599. 
He is represented kneeling, with his 
hands clasped in prayer, having in front 
a peculiarly shaped lectern of floriated 
work, in the centre of which is a fleur- 
de-lis. Behind him is a skuil, and above 
his head the legend, “O man, remember 
thy God.” On the one side of the re- 
cess is an oak-tree fructed, the acorns 
represented falling, and on the opposite 
side is a Tudor rose, under which is this 
inscription :— 
** My rase is runn, my goale obtainde, 
The combatt down, the conquest gainde, 
You that survive learne this of me, 
So runn, so strive, so crowned be.” 
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Mr. W. H. Overall exhibited several 
very interesting original drawings, one of 
Westminster-hall, another of Scotland- 
yard with part of the Banqueting-house 
(about 1777), a drawing of Charing-cross 
by Shepherd, 1807,&c.; also a curious illus- 
trated broadside, representing Britannia 
congratulating the Right Hon. Brass 
Crosby, Lord Mayor, and Mr. Alderman 
Oliver, on their release from the Tower at 
the rising of the Parliament, May 8, 1771. 
Charles Baily, Esq., exhibited, by per- 
mission of Mr. Joseph Warren of Ixworth, 
a very fine and extensive collection of 
Roman and Saxon antiquities, chiefly per- 
sonal ornaments in gold, silver, and bronze, 
found in Suffolk. The more remarkable 
objects in this collection were an Anglo- 
Saxon buckle of gold, found in the parish 
of Tustock, the setting composed of two 
slabs of precious garnet, the colour being 
heightened by a leaf of foil at the back, 
(a practice which may be observed in other 
articles of Anglo-Saxon jewellery,) a gold 
cross for suspension from the neck ; several , 
gold fibule, gold and silver rings, &c. 
W. H. Hart, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited the 
following brasses, formerly in Camberwell 
Church, but now in private possession :— 
1. John Scott, Esq., Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, 1532. 

2. Mathye Draper, Esq., 1577. 

3. Richard Skinner and Agnes his wife, 
1499. 

4. John Bowyar and Elizabeth his wife, 
(daughter of Robert Draper, Esq.,) 
1570. 


LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


July 29. The Rev. R. Burnaby in 
the chair. 

Mr. Ordish exhibited and presented a 
chromo-lithograph of ecclesiastical and 
domestic furniture, designed by the late 
Mr. Pugin, and shewn at the Exhibition 
of 1851. 

Mr. Hunt exhibited an ancient coin, 
found near the church at Humberstone. 
On examination it proved to be a Nu- 
remberg jetton, issued by Damian Krau- 


winckel, and probably of the fifteenth 
century. 

Mr. Thompson exhibited a manuscript 
book containing the rent-roll of Philip 
Sherard, Esq., of Teigh, in the county of 
Rutland, bearing date 1597. Philip She- 
rard was the ancestor of the late Earl of 
Harborough, among whose muniments the 
volume was discovered. Not only is there 
in it a minute mention of every portion 
of the Teigh estate, but there are besides 
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small maps exhibiting detached parts, 
which are examples of the water-colouring, 
the ornamental caligraphy, and the sur- 
veyors’ drawing of two hundred and sixty- 
four years ago. 

The Rev. J. H. Hill exhibited a series 
of photographs of windows designed by 
Messrs. Lavers and Baraud and Messrs. 
Heaton and Buckler of London; also a 
portion of a bayonet, corroded by age, 
and an ancient spur, found near Glooston. 
The bayonet is said to have been invented 
in the latter half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and to have received its name from 
Bayonne in the south of France. The 
relic exhibited appeared to have been 
fastened upon a piece of wood, portions 
of decayed fibres still adhering to the 
socket. The spur was of the kind which 
is seen figured on the sculptured effigies 
of the early part of the fifteenth century, 
and was used by horsemen about the time 
» when the wars of the Roses were being 
carried on in this country. 

Mr. T. Nevinson exhibited a coin of the 
reign of Queen Anne. It was about the 
size of a farthing. On the obverse was 
the head of the queen; on the reverse, 
the date 1711, with the usual abbreviated 
legend—REG. MAG. BR. FR. HIB., &c, The 
coin is of copper, but has been washed 
over with gold. The impression of the 
Society was that the coin had been gilded 
over for the purposes of deception. Vide 
Humphreys’ “ Coin Collector’s Manual.” 

Mr. W. Jackson, architect, read the 
following paper, upon “The Architec- 
tural History of St. Margaret’s Church, 
Leicester :”— 


“The remarks which I am about to 
read upon the architectural history of 
St. Margaret’s Church (if I may use so 
dignified a title) were first suggested to 
me during the progress of collecting some 
examples of Gothic mouldings, which are 
here particularly good and characteristic, 
and to which I shall have occasion here- 
after to refer. 

“In the course of this collateral study 
I was struck by the singular and gradual 
progression, in point of date, in these 
mouldings, from the east end of the church 
down the south side of nave and south 
aisle, and thence to the north side; and 
being thus led to seek for information 
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from our usual local authorities, I learnt 
only that no satisfactory account was to 
be found, and that no materials were be- 
lieved to be in existence from which an 
authentic history could be written. 

“These remarks are offered, therefore, 
as an attempt to work out the problem 
which, under such circumstances, the pe- 
culiar and fragmentary examples now re- 
maining in the church proposed to my 
mind. 

“The early history of St. Margaret’s 
like that of many other churches, carrie 
the mind back to the most remote perio’. 
in the annals of our country. It is no 
of that time, however, I have now tc 
speak, except as it is naturally suggested 
by this attempt to explain several pecu- 
liarities in the structure as it now stands. 
Nothing, indeed, remains of that early 
period except the dim record of a cathe- 
dral which stood here in the seventh cen- 
tury. Leland, indeed, records that in his 
time a portion of the Bishop’s palace yet 
stood by the church—‘the fairest parish 
church of Leicester ;’? though I should 
think it more probable that what Leland 
saw were the remains of the vicarage, of 
the endowment of which Nichols gives a 
copy dated 1276, and that these remains 
were finally dispersed in 1568, when Mr. 
John Lounde, the vicar, repaired the house, 
and with the consent of his loving parish- 
ioners ‘dyd extyrpe and pull down all mo- 
numents of superstytyone out of the saic¢ 
prebendall church.’—(Nichols.) Nichol 
also quotes the register of Bishop Aln- 
wyke, which describes the alteration and 
reparation of 1444; and our modern his- 
torians make the most of the same mate: 
rials, and of the alabaster monument 
(which now adorns the chancel) of Bishog 
Penny, who died 1520. But the struc- 
ture itself preserves some indications ot 
a history which appears to have quite 
escaped any written record. 

“Tt is certain that there was a Saxon 
building here, from the statement in 
Doomsday Book that two of the churches 
(out of six then in the town) were given 
to the Bishop of Lincoln by the Normar 
Conqueror; it being clear that St. Mar 
garet’s was one of these, from the recor« 
(quoted by Nichols, 1110) that ‘ Robert 
de Beaumont repaired St. Mary’s Church, 
and placed there a dean and twelve secu- 
lar canons, restored their possessions, and 
appropriated to them all the churches in 
Leicester except St. Margaret's, which 
was of the see of Lincoln.’ 

“This Saxon church, then, (or such re- 
mains of one as had escaped the successive 
ravages of the Danes duiing the tenth 
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century, and containing, doubtless, some 
‘Norman’ additions,) stood here about the 
are 1110; but doubtless, also, in a di- 

pidated condition, from the above-named 
causes, and from the effects of the warlike 
visits of William the Conqueror, and of 
h's son and successor William Rufus, who 
‘took vengeance on the town (4.D. 1088) 
in retaliation for assistance given by the 
Earl of Leicester to the King’s elder 
brother Robert.’ 

“About the year 1120 Robert Bossu 
succeeded his father as Earl] of Leicester, 
and Nichols and tradition have both as- 
signed to him the figure in the niche on 
the northward side of the east window, 
and both also say that he built part of this 
church. The first statement is certainly 
wrong, the other probably right; but if 
the tradition be true, what part did the 
Earl build? Not ‘the oldest remaining 
part, the last bay eastward of the nave,’ 
if Mr. Poole be correct as to its date, as 
about 4.D. 1200; and if not that, certainly 
no other part, for Earl Bossu died in the 

ear 1168. But, on the supposition that 

e did build that east bay of the nave, 
(and there is nothing, I think, in its style 
of architecture to make that supposition 
improbable, but the contrary,) a great 
deal of otherwise unaccountable detail be- 
comes reconciled. Thus :—Robert Bossu, 
Earl of Leicester, finding St. Margaret’s 
Church in a very dilapidated condition, 
pulled down the old Saxon and Norman 
remains, and re-commenced building from 
the chancel-arch, but the work was stopped 
by his death, in 1168 ; stopped also by the 
treason of his son, who conspired against 
the King, Henry II.; and by that King’s 
vengeance, who for two years, 1173-5, 
demolished the town and neighbourhood. 

“This supposition accounts, I think, 
for one great peculiarity in the church, 
viz., that the east bay of the nave only 
should be of the semi-Norman style. 

* Apart, however, from any bistorical 
association, this east bay of the nave is 
itself a most curious study; and it will be 
remarked, first, that the south-east pier 
is the only one remaining intact of the 
original design; the others, in addition 
to their having been under the hand of 
the modern ‘restorer,’ were, I thi: k, ori- 
ginully copies of this south-east pier by 
another hand —curiously so, too, for it 
will be seen that the square ubacus of the 
old capital becomes in the others a trun- 
eated roll and fillet—the plain, slightly 
articulated —leafage becomes the more 
elaborate foliage, and the chamfered neck- 
mould the small aynular moulding. The 
other piers are also curious. 
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“Obviously built, or put together, at 
three different times, it is equally clear, 
I think, that the capital, half way down 
the western side, is the earliest; the 
eastern half next in date, and the western 
upper capital the latest. It will be ob- 
served that the early hood-mould is con- 
tinued down to the springing line of the 
arch; not (as it would be if this capital 
had been continued in the ordinary way) 
merely to the intersection of the adjoining 
hood-mould: and this leads one to think 
that the lower capital was originally con- 
tinued with arches at its present level 
down the nave, and that the builder who 
took up the work commenced by Robert 
Bossu pulled down this nave, leaving only 
the east pier, which had been incorporated 
with the semi-Norman alteration in the 
way we now see it. 

“The next earliest part is the south 
side of the nave, and this is also quite dis- 
tinct in character and date from any other 
part; and it is curious to observe, in 
parish churches, how commonly this is the 
ease — that one side of the nave differs 
in date from the other side. Here we | 
have the ‘nail-head’ decoration of the 
arch, the double-bell and plain neck-mould 
of the capital indicating a date early in the 
thirteenth century. One of these capitals 
(the second from the tower) differs from 
the others, having only a single bell, and 
its neck-moulding being the common trun- 
cated roll, instead of the three-quarter 
annular moulding. It is, however, so 
clearly similar in character to the adjoin- 
ing work, and there are, besides, no evi- 
dences of its being of another period, that 
I think it must be regarded as a singular 
instance of the early use of the details in 
question. This side of the nave is gene- 
rally thought the finest part of the church : 
its chaste and elegant capitals, its deeply- 
recessed and plain chamfered arches, alter- 
nating with a small moulded rib, its hood- 
mould filled with the characteristic dog- 
tooth ornament, with foliated t«rminals, 
make one regret that the other side of the 
nave does not remain in the same style— 
make one doubly regret the destruction of 
the west bay, which was done, apparently, 
at the time when the tower was built, 
and force into notice the singular contrast 
in the moulded work of the two periods. 

“Turning next to the south aisle, we 
find a difference from the style of the 
south side of the nave, in the ‘double 
bell’ and the ‘nail-head ornament’ being 
no longer employed. With this exception, 
however, there is a similarity in the mould- 
ings; the abacus being the truncated rll 
and fillet, and the neck the bold threc- 
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quarter annular moulding. The bases and 
stringcourse are ‘restored’ ones, and it is 
questionable whether their true contour 
has been preserved. As regards the bases, 
they are of some form that belongs, I 
think, to no period of architecture what- 
ever, and as respects the stringcourse 
there is no other example of the ‘scroll 
moulding’ in this part of the church. 

“The cincture in the jamb-shaft at the 
east end of this aisle, and indeed the whole 
of the details of these rere-arches and 
capitals, are quite worth remark: nothing, 
indeed, could be better, I should say, for 
their place and purpose, stopping short of 
needless elaboration, yet quite sufficient 
to produce a chaste and rich effect, and to 
indicate the thought bestowed upon them. 
Nothing, either, could be more clearly in- 
dicative of the style of the destroyed mul- 
lions and tracery, and nothing more con- 
clusive, that the plain, chamfered mullions 
which have lately been inserted are quite 
out of character. 

“Passing westward, we have, in the 
‘neck moulding’ of the last window in 
this aisle the first indication of the later 
style which prevails in the whole of the 
north aisle, and on the north side of the 
nave indicated by the ‘scroll moulding’ of 
the abacus and neck of the capitals, by 
the more simple form of section, by the 
base mouldings (projecting over the line 
of the plinth), and by other details. The 
date of this work I should suppose to be 
the early part of the fourteenth century. 

“At the east of this aisle is a curious 
capital, growing, as it were, out of the 
pier, at about the same level as the lower 
capitals before alluded to; but this, also, 
hus been under the hand of the ‘ restorer,’ 
and it is very doubtful whether the ori- 
ginal foliation was not of earlier charac- 
ter: the square abacus rather leads to the 
belief that such was the case. 

“Another point deserving attention in 
this place is, the curious variety as well 
as the symmetrical beauty of these mould- 
ings: although, on a cursory view, they 
seem all alike (as indeed they are generi- 
cally), it will be found on examination 
that the form of section is varied in 
almost every instance. It will scarcely 
be doubted, I think, that the builders 
who exhibited so much fertility of design 
in this matter would fail in the more 
striking feature of the window tracery ; 
and yet I understand that in the proposed 
restoration of this aisle one design is to 
be repeated in the whole six openings. 

“The history of the remaining part of 
the church is well known from the register 
of Bishop Alnwyke, quoted by our local 
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historians, from which it appears that the 
tower and chancel were built about the 
year 1444, 

“TI have thus endeavoured (and I fear 
imperfectly) to lessen the hiatus which 
exists in the history of St. Margaret’s 
Church, between the time of ‘ Doomsday 
Book’ and the register of Bishop Alnwyke, 
so far as a careful examination of the 
simple yet characteristic details of the 
building will permit; and I have also en- 
deavoured to explain the architectural 
problem by an historical parallel, which 
accounts for the tradition that Robert 
Bossu built part of this church. In con- 
clusion, permit me to remark upon the 
wide field into which the inquiry has in- 
troduced us. We step at once, by the help 
of these apparently unimportant stones, 
into the province of universal history. We 
pass in review the first Christian edifice 
which arose here in the remote and bar- 
barous ages of our country. We account 
for its disappearance by the successive 
ravages of the heathen Danes; for its re- 
building after the Norman Conquest ; and 
for its partial destruction during and in 
consequence of the feudal times ; and these 
are all matters of universal interest—in- 
terest which cannot fail to derive addi- 
tional importance to us from being thus 
localized; whilst, at the same time, the 
veneration we owe the fabric cannot fail 
to be increased from being thus palpably 
connected with some of the most important 
events which have occurred in the history 
of the world.” 


On the motion of the Rev. J. H. Hill, 
seconded by Mr. Bellairs, the thanks of 
the Society were voted to Mr. Jackson for 
his paper, which, it was also proposed, 
should be printed in the annual volume. 

Mr. Thompson then read some observa- 
tions upon a proposal for printing the 
Transactions of the Society. 

A brief discussion followed, which ter- 
minated in the unanimous adoption of the 
following resolution :—‘ That the sanction 
of the Society be given to the publication 
of the past Transactions of the Society by 
Messrs. Ward and Sons, the Society not 
incurring any pecuniary liability by such 
publication: and the Hon. Secretaries, 
with Mr. Thompson, are requested to su- 
perintend the publication.” 

Mr. Thompson also mentioned the pro- 
jected publication, by Mr. J. G. Nichols, 
of the ancient letters in the possession of 

oo 
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Mr. Percy-Herrick, which, from the speci- 
mens produced at the late meeting, will 
evidently be a work of much interest, not 
merely to the local historian, but to 
others. 

It was reported that the annual meet- 
ing for the exhibition of antiquities and 
reading of papers would take place at 
Lutterworth, on Wednesday the 18th and 
Thursday the 19th of September next, 
when the Rev. Thos. James, of Thedding- 
worth, and Mr. M. H, Bloxam, of Rugby, 
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would read papers. Mr. Bloxam, it was 
stated, had promised also to attend at the 
church at Lutterworth on the Wednesday, 
and explain its architectural peculiarities, 
and also describe the Wickliffe relics. The 
subject of Mr. James's paper to be the 
* Battle of Naseby.” The Roman remains 
near Lilbourne, Theddingworth Church 
(lately restored), Stanford, and Misterton, 
were all stated to be down on the route 
proposed to be taken by the excursionists. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


July 3. Joun Fenwick, Esq., V.P., in 
the chair. 

Mr. White produced fac-similes, half 
size, of three flags connected with the 
weavers of Jedburgh, and preserved in 
the museum there. All were of green 
silk with white ornaments, and all had 
the addition of the shuttle of the craft. 
One, of oblong shape with a thin St, An- 
drew’s cross and rose at the intersection 
of its limbs, is dated 1661, and is said to 
have been at the battle of Killiecrankie. 
Another, of pennon shape, has St. Andrew’s 
cross only. The third is also decorated 
with the same cross, and in spite thereof, 
and in spite of its colour, bears the as- 
tounding inscription, “Taken from the 
English at Bannockburn, 1314.” The 
matter was made more racy by a story of 
the patriotic refusal of the local custodier 
to part with one fragment of this precious 
object for all the acres of the Duke of 
Roxburgh. Yet there was no reasonable 
doubt of the good faith of the present 
possessors, and certainly none of their 
kindness, in being at the trouble to make 
and send fac-similes in the material of 
the originals. 

Dr. Charlton attracted much attention 
by exhibiting the relics alluded to in the 
following paper :— 

“ Considering the important part played 
by the gentry of Northumberland in the 
rising of 1715, it seems strange that so 
few remains of that eventful period have 
eome down to our time. In truth, how- 
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ever, both parties, that of the Hanoverians 
and that of the Stewarts, were anxious to 
hide from the public eye all traces of that 
year. The Jacobites dared not retain 
about their houses evidences of their hav- 
ing been concerned in the plot, or in the 
actual warfare that ensued; and hence it 
is that so few letters or documents have 
been preserved, implicating any of the 
Northumbrian gentry in either. There 
cannot, however, be a doubt but that for 
nearly a hundred years after the Revolu- 
tion in 1688, several of the country gen- 
tlemen in Northumberland kept up more 
or less correspondence with the members 
and adherents of the exiled family. 

“The few relics of the period above 
alluded to that we exhibit this evening, 
have been entrusted to us by the relict of 
one whose ancestors were always devoted 
adherents of the Stewarts, and one of 
whose ancestors, the individual alluded to 
in the letter we now produce, took an 
active and prominent part in the rising of 
1715. The objects we exhibit were found 
hid away in a lumber-room in the house 
of Sandhoe, whither they had no doubt 
been brought from Reedsmouth, the seat 
of the family of Charlton of the Bower 
and Reedsmouth from an early period. 
The family is descended from Hector 
Charlton of the Bower, the same who in 
the sixteenth century set at defiance the 
interdict laid upon North Tynedale for 
the raid into the bishopric of Durham. 
William Charlton, of the Bower and 
Reedsmouth, generally, from the first- 
named possession, known as Bourie, or 
Bowrie, took, as we have said, an active 
part in the rising of 1715. He was after- 
wards pardoned, but this was not the first 
time that Bowrie had been in trouble 
with the government. On the 21st of 
February, 1709, he quarrelled with Henry 
Widdrivgton of Bellingham, about a 
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horse, as there was a horse-race that day 
on the Doddheaps, close to Bellingham. 
They adjourned to a small hollow of the 
Doddheaps, called Reedswood Scroggs, 
and which we can remember well as 
having been pointed out to us many years 

The ash-trees in that fatal hollow 
had not then been cut down,—indeed, they 
were standing till within a few years, and 
served to mark the spot. Here the com- 
batants fought, and Kowrie slew his oppo- 
nent. He is suid by one tradition to have 
been tuken ‘red-handed,’ as William Laid- 
law, of Emblehope, who witnessed the fight, 
hastened to the Doddheaps and alarmed 
the people, who seized the offender. We 
are inclined, however, to believe that 
Bowrie escaped on horseback, and that 
same night reached the residence of Ni- 
cholas Leadbitter, at Wharmley. He was 
concealed in the house at Wharmley, and 
walked the floor all the night in his heavy 
boots, to the surprise, and no doubt some- 
what to the annoyance, of his host and 
his family. He subsequently obtained the 
pardon of Queen Anne, under the Great 
Seal, for this chance medley; and this 
document we are enabled, by the kindness 
of the relict of the last Charlton of the 
Bower, and herself a Leadbitter of War- 
don, to exhibit. It is said that Widdring- 
ton’s body was buried before Charlton’s 
pew-door in Bellingham Church, and that, 
on that account, Bowrie would never enter 
again the sacred edifice. It therefore 
seems that Bowrie was probably a Pro- 
testant, or at least had temporarily con- 
formed ; and this is the more probable as 
we find in Patten’s History of the Re- 
bellion that his name is not entered as 
a Papist. On the other hand, he is not 
designated a Protestant, as are the other 
‘rebels,’ so we may fairly conclude that 
Bowrie had no religion at all. His bro- 
ther Edward is said by Patten to have 





h “In these times the penal statute by which 
no Papist was allowed to possess a horse of the 
value of more than £5 was strictly enforced. In 
1745 Sir William Middleton, of Belsay, seized the 
horses at Hesleyside, and in the Leadbitter family 
there is a tradition of the shifts resorted to to 
preserve a valuable horse, belonging to the then 
owner of Wardon. The horse was first hid in 
the wood that borders Homer’s-lane, but having 
been heard to neigh when a picket of soldiers 
was riding by, it was thought dangerous to leave 
him there. He was accordingly brought back to 
Wardon, and was lifted by cords up into the loft 
above the cart-horse stables, and there a cham- 
ber was built round him of trusses of hay and 
Straw. His neighing here would, of course, at- 
tract no attention, unless the soldiers were actu- 
ally in the stable.” 
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recently become a Papist, having married 
a person of that persuasion. However, 
we find that Bowrie’s lands are registered 
as a Catholic’s under the penal statutes in 
1723. Be this as it may, Bowrie left no 
legitimate issue, and the children of Ed- 
ward Charlton, his younger brother, suc- 
ceeded to the estates. 

“Edward Charlton had married the 
relict of Errington, of Walwick Grange, 
originally a Miss Dalton, of Thurnham, 
and Bowrie is said to have been anxious 
tha: his illegitimate daughters should be 
brought np under her care. She de- 
murred, under the plea that they were 
Protestants and she Catholic, but Bowrie 
told her to make them what she liked. 
These ladies afterwards lived long in Hex- 
ham, and are remembered by persons yet 
living. They continued staunch Jacobites 
to the very last. On the first relaxation 
of the penal laws, about 1780, King 
George III. was for the first time prayed 
for publicly in the Catholic chapels in 
England. The instant his name was 
mentioned, the Miss Charltons rose from 
their seat and moved ont of the chapel, 
and this they continued to do all their 
lives. We know not who were the friends 
by whose intercession Bowrie obtained his 
pardon from Queen Anne. It is probable 
that the occurrence was regarded in the 
light of a mere brawl; and tradition gives 
us as one of the circumstances strongly 
urged in his favour, that after Widdring- 
ton had fallen, he threw his own cloak over 
the dying man before he rode away from 
the scene. We next hear of Bowrie as 
engaged in the rising of 1715, but the 
details of his exploits on that occasion 
have not come down to us. He behaved, 
it is said, bravely at Preston, but we do 
not know when he was relieved. In 1745 
Bowrie was imprisoned as one suspected 
of favouring the Stewarts. It is said that 
this was done by his own friends to keep 
him out of mischief, for he must then 
have been well advanced in years. We 
produce the original warrant for his com- 
mitment, signed by Cuthbert Smith, then 
Mayor of Newcastle, and dated November 
1st, 1745. Bowrie, no doubt, felt his im- 
prisonment keenly, and did his best to 
obtain his release. He seems to have 
applied to Collingwood of Chirton for this 
purpose, and we produce that gentleman’s 
autograph answer, regretting his inability 
to do anything for him, dated June 12, 
1746. From this time we do not learn 
much of him, save what has come down 
by tradition of his rough and roystering 
disposition. 

“In 1736, James Tone, steward at 
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Hesleyside, writing to Edward Charlton 
of Hesleyside, who had then on the death 
of his father succeeded to that property, 
speaks thus of Bowrie, (we have pre- 
served the remarkable orthography of 
the letter :)—‘ Bourry Charlton wass all 
wayes vearry a-Bousiffe and scornfull man 
to my master, and would a made him 
tondelled, and souled him deare bargains 
and abused him when he had done.’ No 
doubt the old squire was rough and rude, 
and fond of his cups. 

“ Among the articles we exhibit to-night 
is a Venice glass, of which there were 
several at Sandhoe-house, with a rose and 
oak-leaf engraven on the bowl. Between 
these is a single star, to which, when the 
King’s health was given, the loyal Jacobite 
placed his lips, and drank his Majesty’s 
health ‘under the rose.’ Another glass, 
of which but very few now remain, has 
Prince Charles’s head and bust, with the 
motto ‘Audentior Ibo.’ Another huge 
Venice glass has on it the inscription, 
* Pero, take your advantage,’ which may, 
however, have been only a drinking-word 
of the old squire. No doubt Bowrie, 
after his release, continued to cherish the 
memory of the Stewarts, and perhaps to 
plot a little in their favour when an op- 
portunity occurred. Nothing was more 
likely than that he and his family should 
love to collect memorials of the Stewarts, 
and accordingly we shew a mull, dated 
1745, with the inscription, ‘Ah Charlie, 
ye’ve been lang a’ cummin ;’ a pair of the 
well-known Jacobite silk garters, woven 
probably at Lyons, with the inscription 

** «Come let us with one heart agree, 

To pray that God may bless P.C. ;’— 
and a pincushion bearing the names of 
the victims of 1746 on the Jacobite side. 
We suspect these pincushions to have been 
likewise made at Lyons, or somewhere 
abroad. 

“The last relic connected with these 
times that we have to shew, is a letter 
written evidently by a conspirator, and 
couched in the most ambiguous terms. 
The original is directed to Mr. William 
Bell, supervisor, Hexham, but there can 
be little or no doubt but that it was in- 
tended for no such servant of King George, 
as the individual addressed in the letter 
itself is termed Dr. Cambray. This was, 
no doubt, a nom de guerre, and we have 
no means of knowing who was the Pon- 
tifex maximus. Nor do we believe that 
Wylam is the real place spoken of as the 
place of meeting appointed, The charac- 
ter of Bowrie here given is in all proba- 
bility a tolerably correct one. He evi- 
dently alludes to his somewhat rough and 
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unpolished manners, but bears testimony 
to his good heart. The allusion to the 
Young Gndeman of Bellnagigh is evi- 
dently meant for the young Prince Charles, 
by the old Stewart sobriquet of the ‘ Gude- 
man of Ballengeich.’ It would have been 
curious, indeed, if we could have, obtained 
a report of what was discussed at the con- 
clave at Wylam, but no short-hand writer 
was present at these secret meetings to 
take down the dangerous words uttered, 
or the treasonable toasts drank by the 
Jacobite squires of Northumberland.” 


Dr. Charlton also exhibited a French 
missal of the fifteenth century, containing 
the Hours of the Virgin, and a legend, in 
French, of St. Margaret. The border is 
gold foliage, with small subjects occasion- 
ally introduced among it, aud there are 
some large miniatures of very superior 
execution. He also produced some vest- 
ments of the modern form of chasuble, 
maniple, and stole, used in the Romish 
Church, which had belonged to the Brand- 
lings, and been sold when they left Felling. 
They were composed of earlier materials, 
silk and velvet, apparently of two dates, 
curiously worked with saints, and a badge 
or religious emblem frequently repeated. 

Mr. Brockett, through Mr. Longstaffe, 
exhibited a document of most portentous 
dimensions, and minuteness of calligraphy. 
It is the original sealed duplicate of the 
return to Chancery made by the Royal 
Commissioners in 1587, respecting the 
four hospitals of Durham, viz., Gates- 
head, Greatham, Sherburn, and Barnard- 
castle, some hitherto unknown charities 
of the city of Durham, and the contribu- 
tions of the Dean and Chapter to roads, 
bridges, and almsgivings, according to 
their statutes, now, we fear, a very dead 
letter. It is proposed to print this im- 
portant MS., which contains evidence 
nowhere else apparent, and is preserved 
among the archives of the family of 
Bowes, whose public services to the pala- 
tinate have been so frequent and con- 
tinuous. 

Mr. Clayton read Mr. William Coulson’s 
account of the explorations at present in 
his charge :— 

“ Linhope, July 1, 1861. 

“ A wonderful camp it is—surrounded 

with two walls. The outer wall is about 
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10 feet thick, and the inner one about 5 
feet. In the interior of the camp area 
great number of circular dwellings. These 
dwellings have two entrances generally, 
one facing the east, and the other the 
west, the entrance to the east being 
flagged for 6 or 8 fect inwards, and the rest 
of the dwelling laid with large stones, and 
covered over with gravel and small stones. 
About the sides is a little elevation, as if 
for sitting or sleeping on. What is very 
remarkable, we have not been able to dis- 
cover any traces of fire in any of these 
dwellings. We have opened four or five 
of them. There appears to be an arrange- 
ment of dwellings on the east and north 
sides of the walls of a different shape. In 
some of them we have discovered traces of 
fire-charred wood; and in one of them 
some broken pottery of a very coarse kind. 
We have found two querns of very rude 
make, but not perforated. One of them 
is sandstone, and must have been brought 
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from some distance, as there is no sand- 
stone near this place. We have four 
gateways, but not opposite to each other; 
and curiously enough, guardhouses inside 
of each gateway, the same as in Roman 
camps, but of the most rude kind. There 
are gateways, both in inner and outer 
circles, and guardhouses to all of them, 
At about 200 yards to the east of the 
above camp is another group of dwellings, 
and arranged in the same manner ; and, 
a little to the north-east, about 300 yards 
on the side of a hill, is another stronghold, 
with the dwellings arranged and defended 
much in the same manner. There are, 
also, a great many inclosures of several 
acres, which, no doubt, have been for the 
keeping of cattle. Indeed, fur upwards 
of three-quarters of a mile to the east in- 
closures can be traced out. We have 
opened two or three small barrows, but 
found nothing.” 


WORCESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


June 4, The operations for the season 
commenced by an excursion to Oddingley 
and its neighbourhood, a district in which 
ecclesiology has been hitherto but little 
studied, and an ample field remains for 
the energies of church restorers. The day 
was unfortunately wet, but the programme 
was carried out. Among the tourists were 
Rev. Canon and Mrs. Wood, Rev. E. J. 
and Mrs. Newcomb, Rev. W. H. and Mrs. 
Woolrych, Revds. T. L. Claughton, R. 
Cattley, W. W. Douglas, J. E. Vernon, 
Brooke Lambert, J. Porter, T. H. Rom- 
ney, H. Whatley, H. M. Sherwood, Jas. 
Cook, T. W. Hayward, T. Walker, Messrs. 
G. J. A. Walker, W. J. Hopkins, Miss J. 
Meredith, J. S. Walker, R. W. Binns, H. 
D. Mitchell, W. Mence, Strickland, J. 
Noake, E. Lees, Mr. and Mrs. Holmes, &c. 

Tibberton was the first church at which 
the party arrived. The incumbent had 
declined to meet the Society, and stated 
his opinion that there was nothing in his 
little church worthy of a visit from that 
body. The churchwarden, however, was 
prevailed upon to lend the key of the 
building, and then the statement was soon 
verified, for in truth this humble edifice 
presented nothing desirable to look upon, 
but much to regret. Tiblerton Church is 
avery small building, chicfly of the thir- 


teenth century, consisting of chancel, nave, 
and little wooden tower and spire at the 
west end. The southern doorway has long 
been stopped up, and a rather good porch 
there has evidently been used as a recep- 
tacle for coals, fragments of which, as also 
an old fender, were still remaining, along 
with a luxuriant crop of nettles, The 
west door, the square windows, the white- 
wash and plaster, the stove-pipe bolting 
through the centre of the church, and 
many other features, elicited various excla- 
mations from the visitors; and a wretched 
lean-to building, used as a scbool-room 
and opening into the church, contains a 
wooden erection like an old watch-box, 
which is used as a vestry. The church- 
warden informed the party that for the 
last forty years the tower had been in an 
awkward condition, and there seemed to 
be no chance of bettering its prospects. 
Beyond the above there was nothing re- 
markable here, but there are two facts 
recorded in history with regard to the 
parish—uamely, that one Roger Tandy 
(temp. James I.) took up a hogshead of 
beer, and drank out of the bung-hole, by 
the mere strength of his arms, without 
resting it on his knees; and that in the 
time of the civil wars a youth, hight 
Hugh Pescod, alias “The Little Turk,” 
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was hung up by the neck by a party of 
Royalists, and after half-an-howr's sus- 
pension was rescued by some of Cromwell’s 
soldiers, and long survived this little 
episode. 

Next the excursionists drove on to Od- 
dingley, which is a good example of a 
cruciform church of the fifteenth century, 
with tower at west end. In 1851 it was 
repaired and the chancel and roof restored, 
at the expense of Mr. Galton, of Hadzor, 
lord of the manor; but one of the most 
interesting relics of antiquity was unfor- 
tunately carried away by the builder— 
namely, a piece of carved wood-work, ap- 
parently part of the rood-screen, which 
crossed the church between the chancel 
and the nave. It represented a series of 
vipers, between quatrefoils. The viper, or 
ether, is said to have been formerly abun- 
dantly inhabiting the adjoining Nether 
Wood, and hence its name. If not de- 
stroyed, this curious remain onght to be 
at once restored. The builder was Mr. 
Shilvock, of Droitwich. Another relic— 
of which there are but one or two other 
specimens in the county—is the hour-glass- 
stand used by the preachers in Puritanical 
times. How this escaped destruction so 
Jong is singular, especially in its peculiar 
situation, which is not attached to the 
pulpit, but rising as a standard at an 
angle of one of the seats between the 
transepts. There was much old painted 
glass in the windows, which has all been 
removed into the east window, the figure 
of St. Martin occupying the centre, on 
one side a queen wearing a crown, and 
on the other, figures of a male and female, 
with the inscription, “ Orate Johnis Yar- 
nold et Johiia uxor ejus.” An ancient 
wooden arch to the south transept was 
much noticed, as also a stoup for holy 
water at the entrance door, and a piscina 
in the chancel. The church is, generally, 
in good repair. Mr. J. S. Walker read a 
short paper at this and the other churches 
explanatory of the salient points in the 
history and peculiarities of each, and he 
also assiduously attended to the comforts 
of the party. Before proceeding to the 
next parish the party were shewn to 
Netherwood barn, where in the year 1806 
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the atrocious murder of Richard Heming 
(after his murder of the Rev. G. Parker) 
was effected by Capt. Evans, a magistrate, 
and old Taylor, the farrier. A new barn 
has been built on the site, and a stone 
inserted in the wall, bearing the dates 
1806 and 1830, the former being the 
period of the double murder, and the 
latter of the extraordinary discovery of 
Heming’s remains after an interval of 
twenty-four years. Mr. Asten, the pre- 
sent tenant of the farm, courteously gave 
the visitors every particular. 

Crowle Church is another little cruciform 
building, chiefly Perpendicular, with some 
Norman work in the chancel. The tower 
has been split for many years, and we 
believe it is to be restored by Mr. W. J. 
Hopkins, of Worcester, when it is hoped 
the western gallery and the blocking-up of 
the arch there will also be removed. The 
seats were renewed some two or three 
years ago. There is a magnificent old 
porch, with remains of a stoup, the door 
and lock and key being coeval with the 
porch, The entrance to the rood-loft may 
still be seen, as also a splendid lectern of 
Purbeck murble, which, after having lain 
in the churchyard for many years, was 
restored by the late Rev. E. Crane. Wm. 
More, the last Prior of Worcester, who 
surrendered his house, and retired to the 
enjoyment of Crowle Court, lies in the 
south transept. The inspection of the 
Court-house, with its moat nearly perfect, 
its halls, romantic staircases, minstrels’ 
gallery, kitchens, quaint carvings, old 
tiles, and many other extraordinary fea- 
tures, formed the great attraction of the 
day. 

Huddington was the next halting-place. 
Here is a little Perpendicular church, with 
some older work at the west end. A post- 
Reformation rood-screen, the remains of a 
piscina, and the monuments of the Winter 
family, two of whom were concerned in 
the Gunpowder Plot, as also a mural brass 
with a eulogistic Latin inscription to one 
Adrianus Fortescutus (1653), which brass 
was kept in the “ Dog” public-house in the 
time of Nash, are nearly all that is notice- 
able here ; but this was compensated for 
in the inspection of the Court-house hard 
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by, a building perhaps not so extensive or 
ancient as the house at Crowle, yet ex- 
ceedingly interesting from its fine Eliza- 
bethan mantel-pieces, wainscotings, and 
carvings, twisted chimneys, and moat still 
remaining. In one of the chambers, be- 
hind the Elizabethan mantel-piece may be 
seen part of an older one of stone, contain- 
ing the carved figures of three lions (the 
arms of England) and the ball-fiower, 
indicative of fourteenth century work. 
Some of the carved work was removed by 
the late Earl of Shrewsbury, but it is hoped 
the present possessor of the title will become 
acquainted with the exceeding interest at- 
taching to this ancient manor-house, and 
restore it as far as possible. Near the 
house is an avenue, known as “ Lady Win- 
ter’s Walk,” where the lady awaited the 
furtive visits of her husband by night when 
King James had issued a proclamation for 
his arrest ; and benighted countrymen still 
occasionally see her spectral form there. 
Mr. John Holder, the present venerable 
tenant of the house, shewed the party 
a service of pewter plate which he said 
had been in his family for two centuries, 
and of which he was not unnaturally proud. 
The living was anciently appropriated to 
the Worcester Commandery, but after the 
dissolution it was purchased by John 


o’ Combe, immortalized by the epigram 
ascribed to Shakespeare. 

The last place on the programme was 
Himbleton Church, which has a chancel, 
nave, north aisle, with clerestory, south 
chapel, wooden porch, and tower. The 
east window is a triple lancet; there is 
also Norman work and very late Perpen- 
dicular in this ehurch, and many fragments 
of old stained glass, which should be col- 
lected and put into the chancel window. 
The principal figures are the Virgin and 
St. John, the initials “R. E. W.” (Roger 
and Elizabeth Winter), St. Catherine, and 
Noah’s ark, while “Ora pro nobis” meets 
the eye in every direction. A beautiful 
door, with the wood-work arranged in the 
form of four-leaved flowers, attracted gen- 
eral admiration, and in the Shell Chapel 
(so called because it formerly belonged to 
that hamlet, till removed here,) was shewn 
a cast-iron slab to the memory of some of 
the Finchers, who resided at Shell for 
about two centuries. Its date is 1690, 
and it is understood to be the oldest, if 
not the only one, known in the county. 

Soon after six o’clock the party arrived 
at Worcester, much pleased with the day’s 
proceedings, and having been, except at 
Tibberton, most courteously entertained 
by the respective incumbents. 





Excavations In Pompett.—A recent letter from Naples says,—“ Under the 


direction of the Inspector General, Don Giuseppe Florello, and the chief architect, 
Don Gaetano Genovesi, the excavations at Pompeii are proceeding in a methodical 
but rapid manuer, and the uncovering of the whole city, which, in the same ratio 
as the portion hitherto revealed, would have required four centuries, is expected to 
be effected in fifteen years. A tramway has been laid down for the removal of 
the earth and ashes out of the city, and a large number of labourers are now 
engaged in opening a street behind the new Therme, which leads from the Via di 
Strabia to the Forum, and may be expected to give interesting results. I saw tlie 
houses excavated under the inspection of King Victor Emmanuel during his visit 
to Pompeii, but they turned out to be rather mean residences, situated at the back 
of the Forum, devoid of decorative or architectural beauty, but highly interesting 
on account of the number of bronze and other utensils and coins discovered in 
them.” 
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[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, for 
publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them. ] 





DR. SAMUEL PARR AND THE LATE BISHOP MALTBY. 


Mr. Urnsan,—In 1817, when the Rev. Edward Maltby, afterwards 
Bishop of Durham, was a candidate for the office of Preacher to the Hon. 
Society of Gray’s Inn, Dr. Samuel Parr, the eminent Greek scholar, wrote 
the following letter commendatory in his favour. The original is in the 
possession of Philip Henry Howard, Esq., of Corby Castle, the letter having 
been addressed to Mrs, Howard’s uncle, the late Francis Canning, of Fox- 
cote, and it has until very recently remained unpublished. Mr. Howard 
has favoured me with a copy for the purpose of communicating the letter 
to your pages, and I have the pleasure to request its insertion accordingly. 
The testimony borne by Dr. Parr to the attainments of his distinguished 
pupil is honourable alike to the writer and to the object of his solicitude ; 
and I dare say you will be very willing to introduce the letter to the readers 
of the GentLemMan’s MaGazrne, more especially as the family and friends of 
the late Bishop will, I know, deem its publication a welcome tribute to his 
memory. I may add that Dr. Maltby was selected by the Benchers and 
appointed to the post to which he aspired. In the transcript, Dr. Parr’s 
orthography has been retained.—I am, &c. 

Tynemouth, Aug. 1861. Wa. Sipney Grsson. 


“ July 19th, 1817. Hatton. 

“Deak Mr. Cannina, I am sure that you will excuse me for requesting your 
speedy and earnest interposition in favour of Dr. Maltby, Candidate for the preacher- 
ship of Gray’s Inn, which will soon be vacant.—Among the Electers are Andrew Hud- 
dlestone* and William Sheldon, Esqrs., and if you have an influence with either or 
both of them, pray lay before them the following statement. 

“Dr. Maltby is one of the most judicious Preachers and best informed Theologians 
in England. He is firmly attached to civil and religious liberty, and on the Catholic 
question he thinks, speaks, and acts as you would wish him to do. His education was 
partly under me at Norwich, and partly under Dr. Joseph Warton at Winchester. He 
read all Pindar with me before he went to Warton, and under Warton his talent for 
Latin composition was much improved. Soon after his arrival at Cambridge he stood 
for the university Scholarship against two most powerful competitors, and their merits 
were so nearly equal that the Judges refused to decide. This rare and most honour- 





* The gentleman here referred to was the father of Andrew Fleming Hudleston, 
Esq., of Hutton John, and Rydal Hall, Westmoreland. 
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able event is recorded in our university books, and you will remember that no station 
open to young men is so creditable as the scholarship of which I am speaking. 

“On taking his Bachelor’s Degree he was one of our Wranglers. He gained prizes 
for Greek Odes. He was Senior Medallist again and again.—He has been called upon 
by Vice Chancellors to preach before the University on public occasions. He is now 
one of the Select Preachers, and four sermons which he delivered this year have added 
largely to his reputation. The soundness of his judgment and the diligence of his 
researches were manifested in a theological work which he published nine or ten 
years ago. 

“ Lately he has sent forth an Edition of Morelli’s Greek Thesaurus, which has been 
well received by Scholars throughout Europe. It is his intention to send to the Press 
a large volume of Discourses. I have read several of them, and I pronounce them very 
excellent indeed. He in the Pulpit is grave, unaffected, and very impressive: out of 
the Pulpit he is an independent upright Man, whose society will make him agreeable 
and interesting to the Gentlemen of Gray’s Inn. I assure you, dear Sir, that his 
merits as a Parish Priest are considerable, and that through the whole extent of his 
intellectual and moral qualities he is likely to adorn the most exalted Station in the 
Church. There was a time when Preacherships at the Inns of Court were conferred 
upon the best Scholars and the ablest Divines, and if this spirit be not utterly gone, 
Dr. Maltby cannot fail of success. 

“T must not, however, dissemble from you that while his literary Character is illuse 
trious and his conduct in private life quite irreproachable, he is not looked upon with 
a favourable Eye by some of our Prelates. His good manners, his studious habits, hiS 
pastoral vigilance, his sound judgment, his extensive learning, are in the estimation of 
some Men insufficient to expiate the guilt of his attachment to public Men whom you 
and I honour, and to public principles which we hold sincerely and avow fearlessly ». 
If it be in your power, pray recommend him to the two Gentlemen whom I have men- 
tioned. They will not dispute my veracity, and if the choice falls upon Maltby, Ex- 
perience will lead them to give me credit for a right Judgement, and will leave them 
the approbation of their own minds for supporting a great Scholar and an honest 
Man. Pray give my best compliments and best wishes to Mrs. Canning. I am, dear 
Sir, your sincere Friend and your faithful humble servant, “S. Parr.” 

“Francis Canning, Esq., Foxcote House, Shipston on Stour.” 


QUEEN MARY’S BOWER. 
Mr. Ursan,—The interest that has “ At the Port of Menteith, three and 
been excited by the remarkable collection -half miles from the Cardross station of 
of portraits of Mary Queen of Scots at the Stirling and Loch Lomond Railway, 


- there is a good inn. Taking boat there, 
the recent Archwological Congress at Pe- the poate Oy may visit two falands, Rest 
terborough, induces me to ask a place in 


and Talla, or the Earl’s Isle. The for- 
your pages for the following pleasing de- mer, which is the larger and more eusterly 
island, consists of about five acres, and 
contains the ruins of a priory, where Queen 
Mary resided during the invasion of the 
English in 1547, before she was removed 
to France. The priory was founded about 
1238, by Walter Comyn, Lord of Ba- 
denoch, who became Earl of Menteith by 


scription of one of the scenes of the child- 
hood of that unfortunate queen. It is 
summarized from the second series of 
“ Hore Subsecive” by John Brown, M.D., 
Edinburgh, recently published.—I am, &c. 
York, Aug.7,1861. W.H.Ciarxe. 





> Mr. Canning of Foxcote was much attached to the cause of Parliamentary Re- 


form, but did not live to see the events of 1832. 


were always great friends. 
Gent. Maa. Vor. CCXI, 


He and his learned correspondent 
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marriage with the Countess*. After his 
death, Walter Stewart, brother of the 
High Steward of Scotland, inherited the 
property and title in right of his wife, 
the younger sister of the Countess of 
Menteith. A writ was granted by Robert 
Bruce at this place, in April, 1310, as re- 
corded in the Chartulary of Arbroath ; 
and at the priory of Inchmartho, (Inch- 
macrome,) King David II. and Margaret 
Logie were married, in 1363¢. The archi- 
tecture of the monastic buildings is Early 
English. The archwologist will see with 
delight the extreme beauty of the western 
door, richly moulded and sculptured along 
its deep retiring jambs. In the choir 
there are crypt, sedilia, a piscina, and 
other usual adjuncts ofa medieval church ; 
and an ancient tombstone is supposed to 
mark the grave of the founder. But what 
will be viewed with most interest is a re- 
cumbent monument of two figures, male 
and female, cut out of one large stone. 
The knight is in armour, one leg crossed 
over the other. A triangular shield with 
the check fessé proves the bearer to have 
been a Stewart, but the arms on the shield 
shew that the figure is not that of the 
founder. The arm of the lady is twined 
round his neck, and while much of the 
monument has been defaced, this memorial 
of affection seems to have been respected. 
The monastery was built for monks of the 
Augustine Order, and was dependent on 
the great house of Cambuskenneth. Here 
you find huge Spanish chesnuts, one lying 


ROTTEN ROW, 


Mr. Ursan,—Antiquaries have be- 
wildered themselves in devising an origin 
for this curious name, but it is undoubtedly 
much more ancient than most persons 
imagine, for the word occurs in an entry 
in the Chartulary of Binham Priory re- 
specting Norwich; it can be traced to 
1302. (See Blomefield’s Norfolk, vol. iii, 
p. 67.) “Que via includit versus orien- 
tem illam placeam, que quondam fuit pa- 
lacium Rogeri Bigott, comitis, ex parte 
und et modd appellatur RaTrtonrowe.” 
(Mon. Anglic., 2nd edit., p. 408.) (Mr. 
Timbs derives Rotten, in Rotten-row, 
Hyde-park, from rotteran, ‘to muster,’ as 
if it marked a parade-ground.) “Illi de 





#W yntoun, ii. p. 393. 

4 For an interesting account of the Earls of 
Menteith, see Mr. Craik’s ‘‘ Romance of the Peer- 
age,”’ vol. iii. 
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dead, others standing stark and peeled, 
like gigantic antlers, and others flourish- 
ing in their green old age, whilst in a 
thicket you see the remains of the monas- 
tery, of great beauty, the design and 
workmanship exquisite. You wander 
throngh the ruins, overgrown with ferns 
and Spanish filberts, and old fruit trees, 
and at the corner of the ancient monastic 
garden you come upon a strange and 
most touching sight—an oval space of 
about 18 feet by 12, with the remains of 
a double row of boxwood all round, the 
shrubs of box being fourteen feet high, 
and eight or nine inches in diameter, 
healthy, but plainly of great age. What 
is this? it is called in the guide-books 
Queen Mary’s Bower? It is plainly the 
child-queen’s garden, with her little walk, 
and its rows of boxwood, left to them- 
selyes for three hundred years. Yes, 
without doubt ‘here is that first garden 
of her simpleness.’ Fancy the little, lovely, 
royal child, with her four Maries®, her 
play-fellows, her child-maids of honour, 
with their little hands and feet, and their 
innocent and happy eyes, pattering about 
that garden, laughing, and running, and 
gardening as only children do and can. 
As is well known, Mary was placed by 
her mother in the Isle of Rest before sail- 
ing from the Clyde to France. There is 
something ‘that tirls the heartstrings a’ 
to the life,’ in standing and looking on 
this unmistakable relic of that strange and 
pathetic old time.” 


CALBEGE, &c. 
villa per intrusionem et usurpationem se 
intromiserunt, sicut in le Ratton-Rowe 
preanted fecerunt. Que quidem Ratton- 
rowe, cum aliis, ante combustionem eccle- 
sie pertinebant ad ecclesiam parochialem 
Sancti Ethelberti super portas monasterii.” 
(Ibid.) Hatton in his “ New View,” 1708, 
mentions in London “ Rotten row between 
Old-street, E.ly, and Goswell-street, W.ly. 
Stow says this was so called from the rot- 
tenness of the houses, as being out of re- 
pair.” (vol. i. p. 70.) 

As regards the Calbege, if, as I sug- 
gested, it means the “big cowl,” it may 





¢ Three of the Queen’s Maries are mentioned in 
a verse of the ballad of “‘The Lament of the 
Queens Marie,” in Sir Walter Scott’s ‘* Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border :”— 
** There was Marie Seeton, and Mary Beatoun, 
And Marie Carmichael, and me.” 
The fourth, ‘‘ me,” was Mary Livingstone. 
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refer to the rotatory chimney-top, which 
was in use in the sixteenth century, and 
is mentioned by Sir John Harrington in 
his “ Metamorphoses of Ajax,” written at 
the close of that period. (Britton’s Arch. 
Dict., p. 101.) The “ Heaven Chamber” 
in the abbot’s house at Peterborough is 
another instance of a peculiar name given 
to an ancient room. 

The Knights’ Chamber in the same 
lodgings derived its name from the repre- 
sentation of the knights who held fees; 
and the gate went by the designation Bule- 
hithe. A “chain gate” still remains at 
Wells. There is also mention in 1298 of 
“quedam turris que vocatur La Camba 
de Berbegal.” (Britton, Arch. Dict., p. 53.) 
It is singular that Thomas of Elmham, 
who was a cotemporary of Henry IV., 
and relates the story of the king’s death, 
mentions the chamber in which he ex- 
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pired under a different name to that com- 
monly received :— 
**Ficta prophetie sonuit quam vivus habebat, 
Quod sibi Sancta fuit Terra lucranda cruce. 
Improvisa sibi Sacra Terra datur, nescius hospes 


In BETHLEM CAMERA Westque Monasterio. 
Wright's Polit. Songs, vol. ii. p. 122. 


There was a monastery called Bethle- 
hem in France. 

Litlington’s Tower appears to have been 
used as a belfry so late as 1708, for in 
Hatton’s “‘ New View” mention is made of 
“a small tower in which are six bells to 
ring in peal.” 

The Calleis is, I understand, a local 
name for a Bede-house at Stamford, Oak- 
ham, and other places, the hospital having 
probably been built for decayed wool- 
staplers of Calais, who certainly were 
found in those towns.—I am, &e. 

MAcKENZIE E. C. Watcort, M.A. 


JEU D’ESPRIT OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Mr. Ursan,—Let me call your atten- 
tion to a jeu d’esprit of Sir Walter Scott, 
who in a letter to his son, Lieut. Walter 
Scott, 15th Light Dragoons, (Hussars,) 
dated “ Abbotsford, 4th April, 1825,” thus 
writes :-— 

“Touching Colonel Zhwackwell, of 
whom I know nothing but the name, 
which would bespeak him a strict disci- 
plinarian, I suppose you are now arrived 
at that time of life you can take your 
ground from your observation, without 
being influenced by the sort of cabal which 
often exists in our army, especially in the 
corps where the officers are men of for- 
tune or expectations, against a command- 
ing officer.” 

Mr. Lockhart, the editor, has appended 
a note to the following effect :— 


“Sir Walter had misread, or chose to 
miswrite, the name of his son’s new eom- 
mandant, Lieutenant-Colonel Thackwell.” 


I think Mr. Lockhart hardly perceived 
the point of the joke, though scarcely any 
extract from Sir Walter Scott’s writings 
could better illustrate the dry humour 
which pervaded the great poet’s character 
than this pun upon the name of Lieut.- 
Col. Thackwell, (afterwards Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Joseph Thackwell, G.C.B., Colonel of 
the 16th Lancers,) for I can hardly doubt 
that, with his knowledge of all things ar- 
morial, he was aware thatthe gallant offi- 
cer’s motto was “ Frappe Fort.” 


Yours, &e., E. 
Aug. 6, 1861. 
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The Note-book of Splbanus Urban. . 


[ Under this title are collected brief notes of matters of current antiquarian interest 
which do not appear to demand more formal treatment. SYLVANUS URBAN invites 
the kind co-operation of his Friends, who may thus preserve a record of many things 
that would otherwise pass away. | ; 








Saxe or tHE Ten1son MSS.—In continuation of the sale of the Tenison Library, 
already recorded *, 97 lots of manuscripts were disposed of by Messrs. Sotheby and 
Wilkinson on July 1. The following were perhaps the most interesting articles :— 

Lot 11. Bacon (Francis), afterwards Lord Verulam and Viscount St. Alban’s, 
Lord Chancellor of England. The Original Note-book, entitled “Covientarius 
Solutus sive Pandecta, sive Ancilla Memorie. Habet libros duos, 1. Coientarium 
transportatorum ex Comentario vetere ; 2. Commentarium novum et currentem. 
Lib. 1. sive comentarium transportatorum consistet ex diario et schedules.” 
Entirely in the autograph of this great man. Vellum wrapper, 4to. This very 
interesting unpublished MS, contains entries from July 25, 1608, to October 28, 
1609, of public and private matters, particulars relating to his estates, the state of 
his health, with his own medical treatment, notices of eminent persons of the 
period, the conduct to be observed towards the King, &c.—69/. 

Lot 12. The Holy Bible, translated by John Wickliffe—A MS. of the fourteenth 
century, upon vellum, the commencement of each book richly illuminated in gold 
and colours, bound in russia, with joints, in a case, small folio. This interesting 
MS. contains the following books of the Old Testament :—1 Samuel, commencing 
with the 6th verse of chap. xxviii, 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 Kings, 2 Chronicles 
(the 21st and 22nd chapters omitted, but with an additional chapter, 37) ; Pro- 
verbs, ending with the 3rd verse of chap. xix.; Ecclesiastes, commencing with 
the 7th verse of chap ii., and ending with the 2nd verse of chap. xii.; Solomon’s 
Song, commencing with the 6th verse of chap. iv., and ending with the 4th verse 
of chap. viii.; Sapience, or Book of Wisdom, commencing with the 9th verse 
of chap. i., and ending with the 13th verse of chap. xix.; and Ecclesiasticus, 
commencing with the 12th verse of chap. i., and ending with the 2nd verse of 
chap. xvi.—150/. (Lilly.) 

Lot 37. Fortunatus. Verrantii Honorii Clementiani Fortunati, Presbyteris 
Italici, Versarium et Prosaice Expositiones Orationis Dominice et Symboli; 
Libris XI. A very fine MS. of the tenth or eleventh century, upon vellum, in 
excellent preservation, bound in morocco, in a case, folio—-78/. (Boone.) 

Lot 42. Higden (Ranulph), Monk of Chester. Polychronicon, translated into 
English by John De Trevisa, at the request of Thomas Lord of Berkeley, finished 
April 13, 1387. A most noble and highly valuable manuscript of the fifteenth 
century, upon vellum. Bound in russia, with joints, large folio. The work 
of Higden is preceded by two small treatises, the first, by William of Occam, 
entitled “Dialogus inter Militem et Clericum,” a dialogue concerning the Power 
Spiritual and Temporal, translated into English; the second, by Richard Fitz- 
Ralph, Archbishop of Armagh, entitled “Sermo Domini Archiepiscopi Arma- 
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chani,” written against the friars, also translated into English, a curious piece, 
believed to be unpublished—189/. (Boone.) 

Lot 49. James I. “ All the King’s short Poesis that are not printed.”—This 
title, with an index of two pages, both at the beginning and end of the volume, 
in the autograph of Charles I. while Prince of Wales. Vellum, back and sides 
tooled and gilt, with the motto “Domine, salvum fac Regem” in the centre. 
A charming volume; on the fly-leaf is the following note by Dr. 'Tenison :— 
“ December 15, ’89. The Gift of Mr. Wright to D. Tenison, for his library; see 
King James’s hand in pp. 32, 49, 55, and other places” —68/. 5s. (Boone.) 

Lot 60. “ Matthei Westmonasteriensis Flores Historiarum ab Anno 1058 ad 
Annum 1326.” A MS. of the fourteenth century, upon vellum, written in double 
columns, the headings of the chapters in red ink, wanting the first leaf, otherwise 
in fine preservation, bound in calf, folio. This MS. contains the text of Matthew 
of Westminster, from 1058 to 1307, and the continuation by Adam Murimouth, 
from 1306 to 1326. The volume formerly belonged to Sir James Ware and 
Dudley Loftus, and was afterwards in the Clarendon collection; the other 
Clarendon MS. with which it has been collated is now in the library of Lambeth 
Palace—63/. (Boone.) 

Lot 65. “ Missale secundum Usum Ecclesie Sarum.” A very fine MS. of the 
fifteenth century, upon vellum, written in double columns, with musical notes, the 
headings of the various chapters, &c., in red ink, the capital letters illuminated in 
gold and blue alternately ; a few pages ornamented with borders in gold and colours ; 
in excellent preservation, bound in morocco, with joints, folio—70/. (Boone.) 

Lot 74. “Prudentii Poete Liber de Pugna Vitiorum et Virtutum (Heroico 
Carmine) cum Glossis.” A MS. of the ninth or tenth century, upon vellum, 
written in long lines, with interlineary and marginal readings, and illustrated with 
80 extremely curious and highly spirited drawings in outline, very minute and 
expressive, in the finest preservation, bound in russia, with joints; the original hook 
preserved by which it has formerly been chained to a wall. In a case, folio. This 
volume is particularly valuable, not only on account of its antiquity, but also for 
the illustrations it affords of early costume. No printed edition of this poem by 
Prudentius, with woodcuts or engravings, is known to exist. Bound up with it 
is another very valuable MS. of the eleventh or twelfth century, upon vellum, 
written in double columns, consisting of “ Hildeberti Cenomannensis Episcopi 
Versus Aliquot,” &c.; “ Marbodi Liber de Lapidibus metric’, Versus de 8. Lau- 
rentio Martyre,” &c.—260 guineas. (Boone.) 

Lot 75. “ Psalterium cum Precibus.” A most beautiful MS. of the thirteenth 
century, upon vellum, executed by an English artist, with many thousand capital 
letters illuminated in the richest gold and colours, with a few extremely curious 
borders of beasts, birds, grotesque figures, representations of a monkey playing on 
the bagpipes, with other musical instruments, a knight in chain-armour fighting 
with a griffin, hunting, hawking, &c., also illustrative of early English costume, 
&c., with the arms of the royal personage for whom it was finished on the first 
page of the psalter. In fine preservation, bound in morocco, with joints, 4to. At 
the commencement of this beautiful volume are 12 figures of saints, male and 
female, some with their names, on three pages, consisting of 18 illuminations in 
compartments of various events in the life of Christ ; after which is the calendar, 
in which are recorded in later hands the deaths of various illustrious and royal 
personages—200/. (Boone.) 

The sale attracted a very large audience, and the 97 lots realized 1,465/. 





HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


The New “ Examen.” By John Paaet, 
Barrister -at-law. (Edinburgh: Black- 
woods.)—It is proverbially more easy to 
deceive than to undeceive mankind, and 
the man who endeavours to shew that 
a brilliant and popular writer “is not to 
be trusted cither to narrate facts accurately, 
to state evidence truly, or to amend the 
judgment of history with impartiality,” 
has a task both laborious and thankless 
before him: thankless, as acquiescence in 
his conclusions is a confession of error in 
judgment on the part of the public, and 
laborious, as the matter must be gone into 
in the most minute detail. This last con- 
sideration has deterred us from acting on 
our first impulse as each successive volume 
of Lord Macaulay’s “ History of England” 
appeared, and entering on a critical review 
of the work. We saw at once that it was 
a systematic misrepresentation of the 
events that it affected to describe, and 
that the writer well deserved the character 
given by Dryden to a shallow celebrity of 
his day,— 

“ Praising and railing were his usual themes, 
And both, to shew his judgment, in extremes : 
So over violent, or over civil, 

That every man with him was God or devil.” 
We saw that he had a very convenient 
“rule of thumb” by which he apportioned 
praise or blame, and that as nothing more 
than a general adherence to the fortunes 
of William of Orange was required to earn 
the one, so the fairest virtues, the most 
heroic bravery, the brightest talents were 
of no avail to save their possessors from 
being held up to public execration if they 
were in any manner opposed to him. This 
general tone is evident enough to any one 
who reads the work, but at the same time 
it must be allowed that the pseudo-his- 
torian was a master of his craft, and that 
unless his web of sophistries and calumnies 
is carefully unravelled, grievous injury will 
be done to the cause of historic truth. 
We are glad to see that Mr. Paget has 
applied himself to the task, and as he has 


wisely confined himself to a few selected 
instances, he has kept what he has to say 
in moderate limits. From these examples, 
the public may safely judge of all the rest, 
and if scrupulous fair dealing, clear ar- 
rangement of facts and authorities, lucid 
style, and an honest love of truth, entitle 
a man to attention, the author of “The 
New Examen” will undoubtedly receive it. 

Mr. Paget’s book is “an inquiry into 
the evidence relating to certain passages 
in Lord Macaulay’s History concerning 
(1.) the Duke of Marlborough, (2.) the 
Massacre of Glencoe, (3.) the Highlands of 
Scotland, (4.) Viscount Dundee, and (5.) 
William Penn.” His mode of proceeding 
is to take, not one passage or so on each of 
these subjects, but, wisely disregarding 
the risk of being tedious to superficial 
readers, to print the whole of Lord Mac- 
aulay’s statement on a given matter, and 
then to check it by the very authorities he 
has produced, when the result in every 
instance is, that the noble writer is con- 
victed of fulsifying evidence to a degree 
that it would be hard to believe, were not 
his own words and those that he affects to 
quote or to rely on placed side by side. 
We certainly never saw a more damaging 
exposure, and it is something worth notice, 
that much of it appeared in “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine” during the lifetime of Lord 
Macaulay, but he never attempted to make 
any reply. The charges are so direct, and 
urged in such unmistakeable language, 
that no writer who valued his character 
for either accuracy of fact or fairness in 
comment would let them remain unan- 
swered if he had any real answer to give, 
whence we are driven to the conclusion that 
the great Whig historian, to employ the 
words of Johnson, “lied, and knew he 
lied.” For details we must refer to Mr. 
Paget’s work, particularly pp. 25 to 54, 
in relation to the charge of “murder” 
made against Marlborough; whilst another 
portion, pp. 148 to 193, very cleverly 
shews from what vague hints and random 
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guesses Lord Macaulay constructed his 
caricature of the Highlands and High- 
landers. We quote a single passage from 
this, and then leave the book in the hands 
of our readers, with the assurance that 
every page will be found well worth 


“If Lord Macaulay’s New Zealander 
should take to writing history after the 
fashion of his great progenitor, he may 
perhaps paint the Welsh in colours similar 
to and upon authorities as trustworthy as 
those Lord Macaulay has used and relied 
upon in his picture of the Scotch. If he 
should, his description will be something 
of the following kind :— 

“*In the days of Queen Victoria, the 
inhabitant of the Principality was a savage 
and a thief. He subsisted by plunder. 
The plough was unknown. He snatched 
from his more industrious neighbour his 
flocks and his herds. When the flesh he 
thus obtained was exhausted, he gnawed 
the bones like a dog, until hunger com- 
pelled him again to visit the homesteads 
and larders of England. With all the 
vices, he had few or none of the virtues of 
the savage. He was ungrateful and in- 
hospitable. That this was his character 
is proved by verses which still re-echo in 
the nurseries of Belgrave Square and along 
the marches of Wales :— 


‘Taffy was a Welshman, 

Taffy was a thief; 

Taffy came to my house, 
Stole a piece of beef. 

I went to Taffy’s house, 
Taffy was from home ; 

Taffy came to my house, 
Stole a marrow-bone.’”’ 


“This is every bit as authentic as Lord 
Macaulay’s description of the Highlanders. 
Such history may be supplied in any quan- 
tity and at the shortest notice. All that 
is necessary is a volume of cotemporary 
lampoons, a bundle of political songs, or a 
memory in which such things are stored, 
and which may save the trouble of refer- 
ence. The genius it requires is a genius 
for being abusive. The banks of the 
Thames and the Cam furnish abundance 
of professors, male and female, of the art 
of vituperation; but as Lord Macaulay, 
from his frequent repetition of the same 
terms of abuse, seems to have exhausted 
his ‘derangement of epitaphs,’ we would 
recommend him to turn to Viner’s Abridg- 
ment, title Action for Words, where he 
will find one hundred and thirty folio 
pages of scolding, from which he may 
select any phrase that suits his purpose, 
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with the advantage of knowing also the 
nice distinctions by which the law has de- 
cided what words are and what are not 
actionable, which may be used with im- 
punity against the living, and which must 
be reserved for the safe slander of the 
dead.” —(pp. 191—193.) 


Lives of the Bachelor Kings of Eng- 
land. By AGNES STRICKLAND. (Simp- 
kin, Marshall, and Co.)— We presume that 
this volume completes all that Miss Strick- 
land can find to say about English and 
Scottish royalty, and in this hope we com- 
mend it to the admirers of her former 
productions. They will find in it the 
“strange eventful histories” of William 
Rufus, Edward V., and Edward VI., told 
with the same novelty as to facts as marked 
those invaluable volumes, the same minute 
accuracy as to dates, and the same pure 
style, free from magniloquence on the one 
hand, and from colloquial vulgarisms on 
the other. They will see that “the reign 
of William Rufus was the commencement 
of our national greatness,” that Edward 
VI. was carried off to Windsor by his 
uncle Somerset in October, 1559, (p. 312,) 
some seven years after his death, and that 
Hastings “actually underwent a sharp 
dose of imprisonment in the Tower,” (p. 
137); perhaps they may wish to know, in 
connexion with the fate of the same indi- 
vidnal, where “the green, before the 
church at the Tower of St. Peter’s,” (p. 
151,) is to be found, and we regret that 
we cannot enlighten them. Neither can 
we tell them anything about a monastery 
called “Luz,” (p. 90,) or a writer named 
“Spud,” (p. 92,) unless indeed “Seez” 
and “ Speed” should be intended. 


Peter the Apostle never at Rome, shewn 
to be an Historical Fact: with a Disser- 
tation of the Apostolical Authority of the 
Symbol (or Creed) of the Church. By J. 
H. Brown, M.A., Rector of Middleton- 
in-Teesdale. (Oxford and London: J. H. 
and J. Parker.)—Mr. Brown thoroughly 
examines the account of Eusebius as to 
St. Peter’s being at Rome, compares his 
statements with those of his authorities, 
and, to his own satisfaction at least, proves 
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him to have been quite in error in his re- 
presentation of them. Comparatively mo- 
dern writers fare equally ill, and Bishop 
Pearson is convicted of mistake, and of 
following a faulty text of Ireneus; and 
Dr. Lardner is a wholesale misinterpreter. 
Bishop Bull says in his “ Vindication of 
the Church of England,” that “if Peter 
did not come to Rome in the reign of 
Claudius, he certainly never did,” and this 
is pressed into Mr. Brown’s service as a 
positive assertion that he never was there 
at all, an assumption which is rather an 
indifferent foundation for “ historical fact.” 
The Dissertation on the Apostolic Autho- 
rity of the Creed leads to the conclusion 
that “the Nicene Creed is the symbol 
which is the bond of union to the whole 
Catholic Church”—a statement for which 
the respectable authority of Bishop Bull 
is far more certainly to be adduced than 
for the other position which he is made to 
answer for in this little volume. 


The Ferns of Derbyshire, illustrated 
Jrom Nature. Edited by W. E. Hows, 
with a Preface by the Rev. GreRaRD 
Smita, B.A., of Osmaston, Ashbourne. 
(London: Wertheim and Co. Derby: 
Bemrose and Sons.)—Whether the Peak 
country is really more favoured in the 
variety and beauty of its ferns than other 
picturesque regions of hill and dale, is 
‘a question on which opinions may allow- 
ably differ, but there can be none as to 
the zeal and ability which Messrs. Howe 
and Smith have brought to bear on their 
subject. All the species recently observed 
in Derbyshire (twenty-two in number) 
are elegantly and accurately figured, and 
the descriptions are very models of pre- 
cision. Mr. Smith furnishes some prelimi- 
nary “Thoughts and Memoranda upon 
Ferns,” from which we extract the follow- 
ing pleasing passage. It speaks primarily 
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of ferns, but it is also a fair representation 
of the train of thought that inevitably 
comes over the “gentle lover of nature,” 
when he sees the ravages of “ improved 
husbandry” on the one hand, and the 
steady march of bricks and mortar:on the 
other :-— 


“ The inroads of improvement in agri- 
culture, the inclosure of wilds, and the 
opening of all accessible places to the feet 
and greedy bite of the ox and sheep, have 
exterminated many a native plant, and 
have limited the number of our rarities. 
The lever of insects, birds, and ferns, and 
the lover of landscape also, must cast 
many a fond regret over scenes once 
reckoned rife with treasures of natural 
history ; but now modernized into arable 
or grazing land, and made tributary to 
the market and rent-day. There are an- 
tiquities of nature’s wildness scarcely less 
deserving protection and preservation than 
the antiquities of masonry in ruin; and if 
the country scenes of our land become des- 
titute of all that is rustic, picturesque, 
and worthy of scientific research—if every 
hedgerow that ventures to luxuriate in a 
rose or honeysuckle must be trimmed or 
levelled —if every marshy nook, rank with 
reed and sedge, and with their shelly and 
insect peoples, must be submitted to drain- 
age, must be cleared, and be made to pay 
—then will the tendency of our popula- 
tion, now already too strong, to gather 
into towns, and to abandon the open parts 
of the country, include, in self-defence, 
even those who love the country best; 
and nature must be studied in books, and 
museums, or in foreign lands; and our 
British floras and faunas will become 
historical records of what England once 
was, before this utilitarian age began.” 

A man who writes thus, must have a 
real interest in his subject, and accordingly 
it is without surprise that we see a noti- 
fication at the end of the book requesting 
“any new or doubtful species of ferns met 
with in Derbyshire,” to be sent for ex- 
amination and identification either to Mr. 
Smith, at Osmaston, or to his fellow-la- 
bourer, Mr. Howe, at Matlock Bath. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return appeared. 





Crv1z, NAvAL, AND MILITARY. 


July 30. The Right Hon. John Russell (com- 
monly called Lord Jobn Russell), and the heirs 
male of his body lawfully begotten, to have the 
dignity of an Earl of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, by the names, styles, 
and titles of Viscount Amberley, of Amberley, 
co. Gloucester, and of Ardsalla, co. Meath, and 
Earl Russell, of Kingston-Russell, co. Dorset. 

Henry Pering Pellew Crease, esq., to be At- 
torney-General for the colony of British Co- 
lumbia. 

Richard Rogers, esq., now British Vice-Consul 
at Bussorah, to be H.M.’s Vice-Consul at the 
same place. 

Mr. Mathias Levy approved of as Consul at 
Belize for H.M. the King of Denmark. 

Aug. 2. Mr. James Logan Dunolly approved 
of as Consul at Kurrachee for H.M. the King of 
Hanover. 

Mr. Alexander Stewart approved of as Consul 
at Kurrachee for the Free Hanseatic City of 
Hamburg. 

Captain Charles Dresing to be one of H.M.’s 
Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, vice Deane, 
resigned. 

Major Thomas Jenkins, late of the Madras 
Army, to be one of H.M.’s Hon. Corps of Gen- 
tlemen-at-Arms, vice H. S. Smith, esq., resigned. 

Aug. 6. Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. Sir 
Maurice Fred. Fitzhardinge Berkeley, G.C.B., 
and the heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, 
to have the dignity of a Baron of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, by the 
name, style, and title of Baron Fitzhardinge, of 
the city and county of the city of Bristol. 

John David Hay Hill, esq., now H.M.’s Con- 
sul at Maranham, to be H.M.’s Consul in the 
Island of Réunion. 

Don José Antonio de Lavalle approved of as 
Vice-Consul at Cardiff for H.M. the Queen of 
Spain. 

Aug. 9, Sir George Grey, K.C.B. (now Ad- 
ministrator of the Government of the Colony of 
New Zealand), to be Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief in and over the Colony of New Zealand 
and its Dependencies. 

Richard O’Dwyer, Kenneth McLea, James 
Shannon Clift, Edward White, and Peter Tes- 
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sier, esqs., to be Members of the Legislative 
Council of the Island of Newfoundland. 

Henry Johnson, esq., to be a Member of the 
Legislative Council of the Island of Trinidad. 

John Meheux, esq., to be Sheriff for the 
Colony of Sierra Leone. 

Aug. 16. The honour of Knighthood conferred 
on Roundell Palmer, esq., H.M.’s Solicitor-Gen. 

The Right Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P., to be 
a Trustee of the National Portrait Gallery. 

Aug. 23. Henry Stanhope Freeman, esq., now 
British Vice-Consul at Janina, to be H.M.’s 
Consul at Lagos. 

Mr. Patrick J. Devine approved of as Consul 
at Cork for the United States of America. 

Mr. Henry W. Lord approved of as Consul at 
Manchester, and Mr, John E. Newport as Consul 
at Turk’s Island, for the United States of 
America. 


MEMBERS RETURNED TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT. 

July 30. Borough of Andover.—Henry Beau- 
mont Coles, esq., of Middleton-house, Long- 
parish, co. Southampton, in the room of William 
Cubitt, esq. (now Lord Mayor of the city of 
London), who has accepted the office of Steward 
or Bailiff of H.M.’s Manor of Hempholme, co. 
York. 

Aug. 1. Borough of Morpeth.—The Right Hon. 
Sir George Grey, bart., G.C.B., of Falloden, co. 
Northumberland, one of H.M.’s Principal Secre- 
taries of State. 

Borough of Tamworth.—The Right Hon. Sir 
Robert Peel, bart., of Drayton-manor, in the 
parish of Drayton Bassett, co. Stafford, Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Aug. 2. City of Oxford.—The Right Hon. 
Edward Cardwell, Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. 

City of London.—Western Wood, esq., citizen 
and fishmonger of London, in the room of the 
Right Hon. John Russell (commonly called Lord 
John Russell), who has accepted the office of 
Steward or Bailiff of H.M.’s Manor of Northstead, 
co. York, 

Aug. 6. County of Selkirk. — Henry John 
Montagu Douglas Scott (commonly called Lord 
Henry Scott), in the room of Allan Eliott Lock- 
hart, esq., who has accepted the office of Steward 
or Bailiff of H.M.’s Chiltern Hundreds. 





BIRTHS. 


June6. At Madras, the wife of Col. Hubert 
Marshall, Military Secretary to Government, 
a dau. 

June 13. At Cawnpore, the wife of Wm. Astell 
Franks, esq., of H.M.’s Bengal Army, a son. 

Jtine 19. At Madras, the wife of Sir Adam 
Bittleston, a dau. 

July 14. At Gibraltar, the wife of Capt. J. T. 
Campbell, Royal Fusiliers, a dau. 

July 19. At Plympton, Devon, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Bewes, 73rd Regt., a dau. 

At West Meon, Hants, the wife of the Rev. J. 
Wynne, Rector of Warnford, a son. 

July 20. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the wife of 
Capt. C. Myer Dawes, a son. 

At Ramsgate, the wife of Count W. C. Rivarola, 
Capt. Royal South Middlesex Militia, and late 
Capt. H.M.’s 67th Regt., a son. 

July 21. At Corfu, the wife of Deputy-Com- 
missary-Gen. F. B. Archer, a dau. 

July 22. The Hon. Mrs. A. Moreton, a son. 

At Moyglare Glebe, Maynooth, the wife of the 
Rev. Richard Dixie Maunsell, a dau. 

July 23. At Court-lodge, Etchingham, the wife 
of H. C. Barton, esq., a son. 

At Tickhill Castle, the wife of E. C. Bower, 
esq., @ son. 

July 24. At Forest-hill, Windsor, the wife of 
Major Riley, 88th Regt., a son. 

At the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, the wife of 
Capt. G. H. Fraser, R.A., a dau. 

At Boughton Malherbe, Kent, the wife of the 
Rev. Philip Newington, a son. 

July 25. At Sudbury Rectory, Derbyshire, 
the wife of the Rev. Frederick Anson, a son. 

At St. Mary’s, Beccles, the wife of the Rev. 
Alfred Hartley, a son. 

At Privett Parsonage, Hants, the wife of the 
Rev. C. Summer Burder, a son. 

At Yateley, the wife of Capt. Henry Nangle, 
15th Regt., (of the Staff College,) a son. 

At St. John’s-wood, the wife of the Rev. Edw. 
Merriman, a dau. 

July 26. At Abbot’s Moss, Cheshire, the Hon. 
Mrs. Cholmondeley, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. Henry Charles Blagden, 
Incumbent of Milcombe, near Banbury, a son. 

In Lowndes-st., the wife of H. Lindsay An- 
trobus, esq., a dau. 

At the Manor-house, Seaton, Devon, the wife 
of the Rev. William Harris, a son. 

July 27. At Stillorgan, co. Dublin, the wife of 
Col. Edward Selby Smyth, a dau. 

At Ford, Bideford, the wife of Capt. Dowell, 
R.N., a son. 

At Hartley Rectory, the wife of the Rev. John 
Taylor Plummer, a dau. 

At Gorleston, Suffolk, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Baddeley, a son. 

At Dover, the wife of the Rev. W. T. Sankey, 
Incumbent of Stoney-Stratford, a dau. 


July 28. At Westhampnett Vicarage, near 
Chichester, the wife of the Rev. R. Sutton, a son. 

At Urrard, Blair Athole, the wife of Cupt. 
Boxer Stewart, a son. 

At Hastings, the wife of the Rev. Henry L. M. 
Walters, M.A., a dau. 

At Anerley-grove, Penge, the wife of the Rev. 
T. S. Scott, a son. 

July 29. At Surbiton, Surrey, the wife of Rear- 
Admiral Nias, C.B., a dau. 

At the British Consulate, Oporto, Mrs. Levinge- 
Swift, wife of Her Majesty’s Consul, a dau. 

July 30. At Blithfield, Staffordshire, the Lady 
Bagot, a dau. 

Mrs. James Parker, Oxford, a dau. 

At Walmer, Kent, the wife of Major Rickman, 
6th Depot Battalion, a son. 

At Aldershott, the wife of Capt. J. E. Harvey, 
4lst (the Welsh) Regt., a son. 

July 31. At Saltmarshe, Yorkshire, the wife 
of Philip Saltmarshe, esq., a son. 

At Buckingham, the wife of the Rev. Arthur 
Bourchier Wrey, a dau. 

At York-town, the wife of Capt. Mainwaring, 
R.A., a dau. 

In Green-st., Grosvenor-sq., the wife of the 
Rev. John D. Glennie, jun., a dau. 

In Regent-square, the wife of Edmund Story- 
Maskelyne, esq., a son. 

At Arlesey, Beds, the wife of the Rev. J. Acton 
Butt, a son. 

At Buckland, Herefordshire, the wife of Capt. 
Ed. N. Heygate, R.E., a son. 

Aug.1. At Calthorpe-hall, Rugby, Mrs. Sit- 
well, a son. 

In Elgin-road, the wife of Major-Gen, W. R. 
Corfield, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Wickham Market, Suffolk, 
the wife of the Rev. Weeden Butler, a son. 

At Harwich, the wife of Lieut. J. Ward, R.N., 
a dau. 

Aug. 2. At Stonehouse, Devon, the wife of 
Capt. the Hon. L. Addington, R.A., a son. 

At Benhall Vicarage, Suffolk, the wife of the 
Rev. Horace M. Blakiston, a son. 

At Madeley-wood, Shropshire, Mrs. John An- 
stice, a son. 

At Anstey Pastures, near Leicester, the wife of 
the Rev. Robert Martin, a dau. 

In Chester-sq., the wife of Lieut.-Col. Mac- 
donald, 93rd Highlanders, a son. 

In Chester-pl., Chester-sq., the wife of Capt. 
W. B. Persse, Adjutant Royal Wiltshire Militia, 
a dau. 

At Bedhampton, near Havant, Hants, the wife 
of the Rev. Richard White Atkins, a son. 

Aug.3. At Harewood-house, Hanover-square, 
the Countess Harewood, a son. 

At Field-house, Bishop Wearmouth, the wife 
of the Rev. George Iliff, a son. 

In Eastbourne-terr., the wife of the Rev. Edw. 
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Harman, Rector of North Stoke, Somerset, a 
son. 

Aug. 5. At Canford, the Lady Louisa Ponsonby, 
a dau. 

In Montagu-sq., the Hon. Mrs. Edgar Drum- 
mond, a dau. 

In Eaton-pl., London, the wife of the Rev. 
P. A. L. Wood, Rector of Devizes, Wilts, a son. 

At her father’s residence, in Exeter, the wife 
of the Rev. Dr. Thornton, Head Master of Epsom 
College, a dau. 

Aug.7. At Blyth-hall, Coleshill, Warwickshire, 
the wife of J. D. Wingfield Digby, esq., a dau. 

At the Rectory, Deal, the wife of the Rev. F. 
Cox, a dau. 

At Faulkbourne Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
Fred. Spurrell, a dau. 

Aug. 8. At Bedgebury-park, Kent, Lady Mil- 
dred Beresford Hope, prematurely, a son. 

At Southgate, the wife of Sir John Lawrence, 
a son. 

The wife of the Rev. Dr. Bateson, Master of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, a son. 

At Belfast, the wife of Major Ellis, 14th Depét 
Battalion, a dau. 

Aug. 9. At Pembroke, South Wales, the widow 
of Col. St. John Browne, R.A., a dau. 

At St. John’s Parsonage, Bury St. Edmund’s, 
the wife of the Rev. Robert Rashdall, a dau. 

At Croxton Rectory, Lincolnshire, the wife of 
the Rev. C. W. Cox, a son. 

At Heron-court, Rugeley, Staffordshire, the 
wife of Joseph Robert Whitgreave, a dau. 

‘ At the Hall, Havering, Essex, Mrs. Pemberton 
Barnes, a son. 

In Grosvenor-pl., the wife of James William 
Baillie, esq., a dau. 

Aug.10. At Cork, the wife of Capt. F. C. 
Trent, 48th Regt., a dau. 

Aug. 11. At Wichnor-park, Staffordshire, the 
Hon. Mrs. George Legge, a dau. 

At York-town, Sandhurst, the wife of Robert 
C. Stewart, esq., Brevet-Major 35th Regt., a dau. 

At the Elms, Maiden-lane, Highgate, the wife 
of F. R. Pickersgill, esq., R.A., a son. 

Aug. 12. At Cairnbank, near Brechin, N.B., 
the wife of Colonel Little, C.B., a dau. 

In Oxford-sq., (the residence of her mother, 
Lady Grant,) the wife of Clinton Henshaw, esq., 
Rifle Brigade, a son and heir. 

Aug. 13. At the Priory, Monkstown, the wife 
of the Hon. Mr. Justice Christian, a son. 

Aug. 14. In South-st., Viscountess Hardinge, 
a dau. 

In Lowndes-st., the wife of Sir Brydges Henni- 
ker, a dau. 

At Dronninggaard, near Copenhagen, Mrs. 
Augustus Paget, a son. 

At Bellewstown-lodge, co. Meath, the wife of 
Col. Perceval, C.B., lst Battalion 12th Regt., 
@ son. 

Aug. 15. At Toddington, the Hon. 
Frederick Peel, a son. 
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At Brampton Ash Rectory, Northamptonshire, 
the Hon. Mrs. Sidney Smith, a son. 

In Chester-st., Grosvenor-pl., S.W., the wife 
of Capt. Douglas Galton, R.E., a son. 

Aug. 16. In Curzon-st., Mayfair, Lady Jane 
Repton, a son. 

At Pinchbeck, Lincolnshire, the wife of the 
Rev. M. J. Conolly, a dau. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Capt. William A. 
Fellowes, R.N., a dau. 

At the Parsonage, East Peckham, K:nt, Mrs. 
Ayerst Hooker, a dau. 

At St. Katharine’s, Regent’s-park, the wife of 
the Rev. J. H. Glover, of twin sons. 

In Dorset-sq., the wife of R. J. P. Broughton, 
esq., a son. 

Aug. 17. At Wing Vicarage, Bucks, the wife 
of the Rev. P. T. Ouvry, a son. 

At the Rectory, Bonchurch, Isle of Wight, the 
wife of the Rev. Edmund Carr, a son. 

At Tyllwyd, Cardiganshire, the wife of Capt. 
Jones-Parry, 102nd Royal Madras Fusiliers, a 
son. 

In Finsbury-circus, the wife of the Rev. Fred. 
G. Blomfield, a dau. 

Aug. 18. At Scarthingwell, the Hon. Mrs, 
Henry Maxwell, a son. 

At Sopley, Hants, the wife of Thomas Clirke, 
esq., Member of the Board of Revenue at Madras, 
a dau. 

At Eilan Shona, Inverness-shire, the wife of 
Commander T. A. Swinburne, R.N., a son. 

At Great Marlow, the wife of the Rev. H. J. 
Ellison, Vicar of Windsor, a son. 

Aug. 19. At Southsea, the wife of Capt. G. 
Wriford, R.M. Artillery, a dau. 

At Dover, the wife of Capt. Vavasour, H.-P., 
Royal Engineers, a dau. 

Aug. 20. At Rutland-gate, Lady Naas, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Combe St. Nicholas, the wife 
of the Rev. Hans F. Hamilton, a son. 

At Mercer’s Farm, Rowsham, near Aylesbury, 
the wife of Edward Munday Major Lucas, esq., 
a son and heir. 

At Dublin, the wife of Major Stephen H. Smith 
Annesbrook, a dau. 

At Bitterne, Hampshire, the wife of Capt. 
Ames Goren, 19th Regt. (1st Battn.), a son. 

At the Rectory, Winterbourne Bassett, Wilts, 
the wife of the Rev. Henry Harris, a son. 

At Woolwich-common, the wife of Capt. Arthur 
B. Hawes, a dau. 

Aug.21. At the Chantry, Suffolk, Lady Kelly, 
a dau. 

At Knockin, Shropshire, Lady Corbet, a dau. 

At Victoria-villa, Bath, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
G. Newbolt, a dau. 

At Camborne Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
W. P. Chappel, a dau. 

Aug. 23. At Stafford, the wife of Col. Hogg, 
a son. 

At Heath-house, near Wakefield, the wife of 
E. A. Leatham, esq., M.P., a son. 
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June 8 At Secunderabad, Madras, F. W. 
Lipscomb, esq., 18th Royal Irish, to Charlotte, 
eldest dau. of the late Capt. H. C. Tyler, H.M.’s 
80th Regt. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Stanley Pipe- 
Wolferstan, esq., of Statfold-hall, Staffordshire, 
to Elizabeth Steele, only dau. of the late Shirley 
Steele Perkins, esq., of Sutton Coldfield, War- 
wickshire, and Orton-hall, Leicestershire. 

June 24. At Glenelg, South Australia, Charles 
Wm. May, esq., of St. Peter’s Collegiate School, 
Adelaide, to Amy Gawler, second dau. of the 
Hon. John Morphett, Chief Seeretary of the 
Province, and granddau. of the Hon. Sir J. H. 
Fisher, President of the Legislative Council. 

June 26. At the Cathedral Church, Sevastopol, 
George Jackson Eldridge, esq., H.M.’s Consul at 
Kertch, to Nathalie, dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Ratsch. 

June 27. At St. George’s, Grenada, West Indies, 
Henry Sharpe, esq., Provost Marshal, son of the 
Hon. Henry Edward Sharpe, Chief Justice of 
St. Vincent, to Frances Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
the Hon. William Darnell Davis, Chief Justice 
of Grenada. 

July 3. At Mehidpore, Heaton Lloyd Williams, 
esq., M.D., Civil Surg., Mundlaisur, to Georgiana 
Caroline, second dau. of Major Barrow, Com- 
manding H.M.’s i9th Regt. N.I. 

At the Cathedral, Gibraltar, John Evans Freke 
Aylmer, esq., 8th (King’s) Regt., son of Arthur 
Percy Aylmer, esq., J.P. for the co. of Cork, and 
grandson of the late Sir Fenton Aylmer, bart., of 
Donadea Castle, co. Kildare, to Frances Mar- 
garita, dau, of Jus, Thomson, esq., Hanseatic 
Consul. ‘ 

July 18. At St.George’s, Hanover-sq., Major 
the Hon. R. Baillie~-Hamilton, to Mary Gavin, 
eldest dau. of Sir John and Lady Elizabeth 
Pringle. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, the Rev. Henry 
Clissold, M.A., of Talbot-sq., Sussex-gardens, to 
Mary Anne, widow of Benjamin Morley, esq., of 
Gloucester-terrace, Hyde-park, and dau. of J. T. 
Simes, esq., of Montpelier-crescent, Brighton. 

At St. Paul’s, Onslow-sq., the Rev. Julius H. 
Rowley, fourth son of the late Capt. Richard F. 
Rowley, R.N., to Julia, fourth dau. of the Rev. 
Capel Molyneux. 

July 20. At the Chapel Royal, Dublin, Capt. 
Farmer, Grenadier Guards, of Nonsuch-park, 
Surrey, to Charlotte Maria, second dau. of Robt. 
Williams, esq., of Dublin Castle, and niece of 
Sir R. Williams Bulkeley, bart., Baron-hill, 
Anglesea. 

*The Baron Alexander M. Von Killer, to Mil- 
dred Cordelia, second dau. of the Rev. Fitz- 
Gerald Wintour, Rector of Barton, Notts. 

July 21. At West Witton, the Rev. Christian 
Pauli, B.A., Incumbent of Bolton-cum-Redmire, 
Yorks., to Anne Thwaite, second dau. of the late 
G. C. Tomlinson, B.D., Incumbent of Coverham 
witu Horsehouse, Yorks., domestic chaplain to 


the Lord Bishop of Gibraltar and to the Marquis 
of Huntly. 

July 23. At St. Jude’s, Southsea, Harry Lewis 
Evans, esq., Capt. R.M.L.I., son of Major-Gen. 
Evans, to Frances Henrietta, eldest dau. of Chas, 
Mallard, esq., of Kensington-villa, Southsea. 

At St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensington, Ernest Met- 
ealfe, esq., of H.M.’s Madras Army, to Julia 
Katharine, dau. of John Shaw, esq., Sheffield- 
gardens, Kensington. 

At St. Luke’s, Holloway West, the Rev. Hubert 
Hunter Phelps, M.A., of Reading, to Caroline 
Helen, third dau. of Thomas Sprague, esq., of 
Carlton-hill-villas, Holloway. 

At St. Mary’s, Dover, Thomas Holman, esq., 
Royal Wilts Militia, to Mary Louisa, only dau. 
of the late George Carter, esq. 

At Bath, the Rev. Charles Arthur Luard, Vicar 
of Wadworth, Yorkshire, youngest son of the late 
Charles Bourryan Luard, esq., of Blyborough- 
hall, Lincolnshire, to Lucy, elder dau. of the late 
Peter Francis Luard, esq., M.D. 

July24. At Lowton, Capt. John Chas. Sheffield, 
2ist Fusiliers, third son of Sir Robert Sheffield, 
bart., Normanby-park, Lincolnshire, to Mary 
Sarah Butler, eldest dau. of Thos. Butler Stoney, 
esq., of Portland, co. Tipperary. 

At St. Andrew’s, Kelso, James Henry, eldest 
son of Sir George Ramsay, bart., of Bamff, co. 
Perth, and Student of Christ Church, Oxford, to 
Elizabeth Mary Charlotte, eldest dau. of William 
Scott Kerr, esq., of Chatto and Tunlaws, Rox- 
burghshire. 

At the Grosvenor-sq. Churehb, Manchester, 
Richard Molesworth, esq., Capt. Royal Dragoons, 
eldest son of the late Hon. Capt. Molesworth, 
R.A., and nephew of the present Viscount Moles- 
worth, to Mary Louisa, eldest dau. of Charles 
Augustus Stewart, esq., of Whalley-range, near 
Manchester. 

At Chiselhurst, Kent, Thomas Salt, jun., esq., 
M.P., to Helen, youngest dau. of John Anderdon, 
esq., of Chiselhurst. 

At Capel St. Mary, Suffolk, Arthur Barthorp, 
esq., 10th Royal Hussars, to Caroline, dau. of the 
Rev. Joseph Tweed, Rector of Capel. 

At St. George’s, Dublin, Benjamin Hen. Burge, 
esq., Lieut. and Adjt. 59th Regt., eldest son of 
the late Henry B. Burge, esq., of Herbert-pl., 
Dublin, to Caroline Louisa, fourth dau. of John 
Herbert Kelly, esq., J.P., Lunestown, co: West- 
meath. 

July 25. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., John 
Wingfield Malcolm, esq.,M.P., to the Hon. Alice 
Frederica, youngest dau. of the Right Hon. Lord 
Boston. 

At Trinity Church, Paddington, Walter Baily, 
esq., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
third son of John Baily, esq.,Q.C., to Mary Anne, 
only child of T. F. Gibson, esq., of Westbourne- 
terrace. 

At Powick, near Worcester, the Rev. Henry 
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Bromley Cocks, Rector of Leigh, Worcestershire, 
son of the late Rev. Henry Somers Cocks, Rector 
of the same parish, to Harriet Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of the late Col. Philip Wodeheuse, of Wrib- 
benhall, near Bewdley. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Penton Thomp- 
son, esq., to Madelina Louisa, only surviving 
dau. of the Rev. Geo. Porcher, of Bryanston-sq. 

At Great Paxton, the Rev. John Wm. Taylor, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge, to Harriet, fourth dau. of Edw. Tow- 
good, esq., Paxton-hill, Huntingdonshire. 

July 26. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Robert 
Tempest Ricketts, esq., eldest son of Sir Corn- 
wallis Ricketts, bart., to Amelia Helen, eldest 
surviving dau. of John Steuart, esq., of Dalguise, 
Perthshire, and niece of the Right Hon. Lord 
Elibank. 

July 27. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., the 
Earl of Mexborough, to Agnes Louisa Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of the late John Raphzel, esq. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Wm., eldest son of 
Wm. Deedes, esq., M.P., of Sandling-park, Kent, 
to Sarah Mary Sophia, eldest dau. of the late 
Wm. Bernard Harcourt, esq., and niece to the 
Marquis d’Harcourt. 

At Clifton, the Rev. G. F. Wright, M.A., Fellow 
of Corpus Christi Coll., Cambridge, to Georgiana, 
fourth dau. of Comm. G. Courtenay Green- 
way, R.N. 

July 30. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the 
Right Hon. Lord Boston, to Caroline Amelia, 
eldest dau. of Col. the Hon. J. St. Vincent 
Saumarez. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Lord Augustus 
H. C. Hervey, second son of the Marquis of 
Bristol, to Mariana, youngest dau. of the late W. 
P. Hodnett, esq., and widow of Ashton Benyon, 
esq., 53rd Regt., of Stetchworth-park. 

At St. Margaret’s, Horsmonden, Kent, the 
Rev. Pierce Butler, Rector of Ulcombe, Kent, 
son of the late Hon. Gen. Butler, and nephew of 
the third Earl of Carrick, to Catherine Twisden, 
second dau. of the Rev. Wm. M. Smith Marriott, 
Rector of Horsmonden, granddau. of the late Sir 
J. Wyldbore Smith, bart., of Sydling, and the 
Down-house, Dorset, and of Thos. Law Hodges, 
esq., late of Hemsted, Kent. 

At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., Wm. Hicks, son of 
the late Sir John Slade, bart., to Cecilia Louisa, 
dau. of the late Sir Charles Des Voeux, bart., and 
niece to the Marquis of Winchester. 

At Skipton, near Much Wenlock, Richard, 
eldest son of Richard Orlebar, esq., of Hinwick- 
house, Bedfordshire, to Frederica St. John, 
youngest dau of the late Sir W. E. Rouse 
Boughton, bart. 

At Trinity Church, Bath, Thomas Reynolds 
Griffith, esq., H.M.’s Indian Army, eldest son of 
the late George Woolgar Griffith, esq., of Pont- 
gwyn, Cardiganshire, to Julia, third dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Gen. Thos. Wemyss, C.B., 17th Foot. 

At Plympton Maurice, Wm. Jotn, third son of 
Rear-Admiral Woollcombe, of Hemerdon, near 
Plympton, to Anne Catharina, eldest dau. of the 
late T. J. Pode, esq., of Plympton. 

At Epsom, the Rev. John Richd. Vernon, B.A., 
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Curate of Sellinge, Kent, to Augusta Champneys, 
dau. of the Rev. B. Bradney Bockett, M.A., Vicar 
of Epsom, Surrey. 

At St. Peter’s, Southampton, George, eldest 
son of John Meares, esq., of Plas Llanstephan, 
Caermarthenshire, to Mary, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Wm. Poynder, of Southampton, and Rector 
of Horne, Surrey. 

At Much Cowarne, Herefordshire, the Rev. 
Godfrey Goodman, Hea: Master of the Grammar- 
school, Bishop Stortford, to Frances Adelaide, 
eldest surviving dau. of the late Peter Marriott, 
esq., of Bath. 

July 31. At St. Mary’s, Peckham, Edward B. 
Gudgeon, esq., of St. Mary’s-lodge, Queen’s-rd., 
to Caroline Lydia Collingwood, younger dau. of 
Edward Smith, esq., of St. Germain, and grand- 
niece of the late Admiral Lord Collingwood. 

At Woodchurch, Kent, James Henry, only son 
of the Rev. Robert Price Morrell, of Woodham 
Mortimer, Essex, to Emily Marion, only dau. of 
Frederick Le Mesurier, esq., M.D. 

At All Souls’, Langham-pl., Charles Edward 
Lionel Reginald Stuart Stanley, Captain in the 
Imperial Austrian Service, to Kate Ross, youngest 
dau. of the late Charles Mackintosh, esq., of 
Glenmaseran, Inverness-shire. 

At Thornley, Durham, the Rev. Dr. Buck, In- 
cumbent of Houghton, near Carlisle, to Laura 
Jane, dau. of the late Wm. Redhead, esq., of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

Aug.\. At St. John’s, Paddington, Clement T., 
only son of Clement T. Swanston, esq., Q.C., to 
Anne, eldest dau. of Sir John Romilly, Master of 
the Rolls. 

At Putney, R. H. Wallace Dunlop, esq., C.B., 
of H.M.’s Bengal Civil Service, to Lucy, second 
dau. of the late Joseph Dowson, esq., of Dulwich- 
hill-house, Surrey. 

At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., Capt. J. R. Pearson, 
Royal Bengal Artillery, to Cecilia Harriet, only 
dau. of the late George Charles Holford, esq., 
formerly of New-park, Wiltshire. 

At Weddington, Warwickshire, Geo. Trussell 
Eaton, esq., of Cavendish-bridge, Leicestershire, 
eldest son of the late William Eaton, esq., of 
Etwall, Derbyshire, to Julia Lucy, only dau. of 
the Rev. Geo: ge William Sandford, M.A., Rector 
of Weddington, and Domestic Chaplain to Earl 
Craven. 

At the Priory Church, Brecknock, George 
Packe, Lieut. 23rd (Royal Welsh Fusiliers), to 
Emma Eliza, eldest dau. of John Jeffreys de 
Winton, esq., of Priory-hill, Brecknock. 

At Comb Martin, Devon, the Rev. Robert 
James Done, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Senior Assistant-Master of Well- 
ington College, to Catherine Ellen, third dau. of 
the late Rev. F. W. Thomas, Rector of Parkham, 
Devon. 

At Rockbeare, Devon, Edward Salvin Bowlby, 
esq., of the Inner Temple, burrister-at-law, to 
Maria, youngest dau. of the late James Riming- 
ton, esq., of Broomhead-hall, Yorkshire. 

At Bebbington, Cheshire, the Rev. Herbert 
Harvey, son of the late Rev. Henry Harvey, 
Canon of Bristol, to Gertrude Jane, youngest 
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dau. of the Rev. R. M. Feilden, Rector of Beb- 
bington. 

At Eye, Suffolk, the Rev. G. Phillips, Master 
of Chard Grammar-school, to Mary, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. C. Notley, Master of Eye Grammar- 
school and Incumbent of Ridlingfield. 

At the British Embassy, Paris, the Rev. Edw. 
Lombe, of Great Melton and Bylaugh, co. Nor- 
folk, to Mile. Marie Felicie Honorine Jabely, of 
St. Germaine en Laye. 

Aug. 3. In Eton College Chapel, the Rev. 
Edward D. Stone, Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, to Elizabeth Theresa, only dau. of 
the Rev. Francis Vidal, Eton College. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., Pirie Cochrane 
Duncan, youngest son of the late Adm. John 
Mackellar, of Brandon-villa, Cheltenham, to 
Charlotte, youngest dau. of the late George 
Henty, esq., of Tarring, Worthing. 

At Melton Constable, Norfolk, Charles Castle, 
esq., Capt. Royal North Gloucester Militia, to 
Ada Elizabeth, only dau. of tne late Arthur John 
Cridiand, esq., of Sydenham, Kent. 

At St. James’s, Westbourne-terrace, Thomas 
Fraser, esq., M.D., 10th Royal Hussars, to Mar- 
garet, youngest dau. of the late Richard Smith, 
esq., of Gloucester-terrace, Hyde-park. 

Aug.6. At Leamington, Ralph Smyth, esq., 
late Capt. 17th Foot, eldest son of Robert Smyth, 
esq., of Gaybrook, co. Westmeath, to the Hon. 
Selina Constance, fourth dau. of Vice-Admiral 
Lord Somerville. 

At Trinity Church, Paddington, Francis G. A. 
Fuller, esq., Royal Horse Guards (Blue), to 
Elizabeth, only dau. of the late Sir Robert A. 
Douglas, bart., of Glenbervie, Scotland. 

At St. Peter’s, Dublin, the Rev. Charles Camp- 
bell, A.B., Curate of Creggan, only son of the 
Rev. Prebendary Adderley Campbell, Rector of 
Tullycorbet, and nephew of the present Sir Thos. 
Bernard Dancer, bart., co. Tipperary, to Anna 
Selina, dau. of Alexander Reid, esq., of Pembroke- 
terr., Dublin, and great-grandniece of the late 
Marchioness of Townsend. 

At Christ Church, St. Marylebone, Charles 
St. Clare Bedford, esq., of Dean’s-yard, West- 
minster, to Harriet Emma, eldest dau. of the 
late Robert Edward Broughton, esq., F.R.S., 
of Dorset-sq., one of the Metropolitan Police 
Magistrates. 

At Casterton, Westmoreland, Harry Smith, 
esq., advocate, Edinburgh, to Julia Medina, 
second dau. of the late Col. Rice Jones, K.H., 
Royal Engineers. 

At St. Mary’s, Penzance, the Rev. George M. 
Fenton, of St. Paul’s, Penzance, second son of 
8. G. Fenton, esq., of Castlerigg, near Keswick, 
and Belfast, to Mary Frances, second dau. of the 
late Rev. Francis Gregory, Vicar of Mullion, 
Cornwall. 

At Landewednack, the Rev. John Lugg, of 
St. Keverne, and Chaplain of H.M.S. “ Sans- 
pareil,”’ to Mary Sophia, eldest dau. of Philip 
Vyvyan Robinson, esq., of Nansloe, Helstone, 
Cornwall. 

At Child Okeford, Edmond Warre, esq., M.A., 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, second son 
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of Henry Warre, esq., of Fyne-court, Somerset, 
to Florence Dora, eldest surviving dau. of Lieut.- 
Col. C. St. Lo Malet, of Little Fontmell-house, 
Dorset. 

At Aymestry, Herefordshire, the Rev. T. 0. 
Rocke, Rector of Clungunford, to Edith, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. T. T. Lewis, of Bridstow. 

At St. Mary’s, Paddington, the Rev. James 
Strangeward Rogers, of Westerham, Kent, second 
son of Thomas Rogers, esq., of Stone-house, 
Oswestry, Salop, to Isabella Stewart, only child 
of the late John Robert Gray, esq., M.D., of 
Howley-pl., Maida-hill. 

At Ashby Magna, Leicestershire, Dr. G. J. 
Thurston, of Brinklow, Warwickshire, to Ann 
Sarah, eldest dau. of the Rev. E. Gibson, Vicar 
of Ashby Magna. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, Reginald Stuart 
Poole, esq., of the British Museum, to Eliza 
Christina, eldest dau. of William Forlonge, esq., 
of Melbourne, Victoria. 

Aug.7. At Earlston-house, Kirkcudbrightsh., 
Stevenson Forbes, esq., of Barnard’s - green, 
Worcestershire, to Anne, youngest dau. of the 
late Sir John Gordon, bart., of Earlston. 

At Leadenham, William Dashwood Fane, esq., 
to Susan Millicent, elder dau. of General and 
Lady Susan Reeve. 

At the Cathedral, Salisbury, Major Philip A. 
Bouverie, fourth son of the late Hon. and Rev. 
Fredk. Pleydell Bouverie, to Caroline Mary, only 
child of Rd. Hetley, esq., the Close, Salisbury. 

At the Town Church, St. Peter’s Port, 
Guernsey, Ernest le Pelley, Cupt. 5th Fusiliers, 
to Frances, eldest dau. of P. Stafford Carey, esq., 
Bailiff of Guernsey. 

At Trinity Church, Southport, Capt. W. M. C. 
Acton, second son of the late Lieut.-Col. Acton, 
of Westaston, M.P. and V.L. co. Wicklow, to 
Elizabeth Frances, only child of the late Capt. F. 
A. Robinson, 5th Fusiliers. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Rev. Henry 
W. Maxwell Egan, M.A., only son of the late 
W. Maxwell Egan, esq., of Salem-mount, co. 
Dublin, to Lucinda Constance, youngest dau. of 
E, Bicknell, esq., Herne-hill, Surrey. 

At St. Mary-de-Lode, Gloucester, Geo. Thos. 
Wright, esq., eldest son of Col. George Wright, 
late Madras Army, to Frances Anna Maria, elder 
dau. of the late Rev. John Bishop, Precentor of 
Gloucester Cathedral, and Vicar of St, Mary- 
de-Lede. 

Aug. 8. At Stoke, Devonport, James H. Wade, 
Major H.M.’s 53rd Regt., to Catherine, eldest 
dau. of the late Col. St. Aubin Molesworth, R E. 

At Trinity Church, Marylebone, Arthur James, 
eldest son of the late James Balfour Ogilvy, esq., 
of the Bengal Civil Service, and grandson of the 
late Rear-Admiral Sir William Ogilvy, bart., of 
Inverquharity, to Mary Camilla Letitia, eldest 
dau. of William Needham, esq., of Lenton-house, 
Nottinghamshire. 

At Dunterton, Devon, Robert Fellowes Wren, 
Capt. of H.M.’s 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry, to 
Frances Elizabeth, dau. of the Rev. J. Woolo- 
comhbe, Rector of Stowford, Devon, 

At St. John’s, Notting-hill, the Rev. Sainuel 
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Gray, Incumbent of Cundall, Yorkshire, to Mary 
Stuart, eldest dau. of William Hutchins Callcott, 
esq., of the Mall, Kensington. 

At Charlton, the Rev. Archer Upton, M.A., 
I bent of Coundon, Bishop Auckland, eldest 
son of Archer Thos. Upton, esq., of Blackheath- 
park, to Iza, eldest dau. of the Rev. Robert Geo. 
Lewis, Incumbent of St. John’s, Blackheath. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Rev. John 
Robinson, Rector of Widmerpool, Notts, to 
Martha Walker, eldest dau. of the late John 
Booth Freer, esq., M.D., of Leicester. 

At Kingswinford, Staffordshire, Geo. William 
Moore, esq., of Abbeylands, Weston-on-Trent, 
only son of Wm. Moore, esq., of Wychdore-lodge, 
near Stafford, to Eliza Jane, only dau. of Thos. 
William Fletcher, esq., M.A.,F.R.S., of Lawnes- 
wood-house, near Stourbridge. 

At St. Mary’s, Uttoxeter, the Rev. Arthur 
Chichele Chambre Vaughan, M.A., third son of 
Robert Chambre Vaughan, esq., of Barlton-hall, 
to Susanna Clotilde Hinds, youngest dau. of the 
late Jacob Hinds, esq., of Friendship, and the 
Lodge, Barbados. 

At St. Peter’s, Cheltenham, John Brathwaite 
Hardy, esq., Capt. Royal Bombay Artillery, son 
of the late Col. Edmund Hardy, of the same 
Regt., to Fanny Desbrosses, only child of Francis 
Cook, esq., M.D., of Suffolk-lawn, Cheltenham. 

At Monkstown, co. Dublin, Chas. Orde Brown, 
esq., Royal Horse Artillery, second son of the 
late Col. B. C. Browne, Stouts-hill, Gloucester- 
shire, to Wilhelmina Frances, eldest dau. of 
Rd. Reeves, esq., of Dublin, barrister-at-law. 

At Feltham, Middlesex, Chas. Shaw de Neufville 
Lucas, Capt. Bombay Artillery, eldest son of Col. 
Charles Lucas, Commandant of that Corps, to 
Laura Augusta Mabella, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
R. Croker, Superintendent and Chaplain of the 
Middlesex Industrial Schools, Feltham. 

At Warnham, Sussex, Alexander Edward 
Champion, eldest son of the late Wm. Champion 
Streatfeild, esq., of Chart’s Edge, Kent, to Helen, 
only surviving dau. of the late Capt. McNeill, of 
Colonsay, N.B. 

At St. Edmund’s, Dudley, Leacroft, eldest son 
of Leacroft Freer, esq., of Oakfields, Kingswin- 
ford, to Marianne, second dau. of the Rev. John 
Davies, Incumbent of the above church. 

At Grassendale, Robert Frederick, eldest son 
of R. H. Sparks, esq., Charterhouse, London, to 
Sarah Suther, eldest dau. of James Mackay, esq., 
Fernleigh, Aigburth, near Liverpool. 

At Stoke Newington, John Crews Dudley, esq., 
of Oxford, to Selena Ives, dau. of the late John 
Powell, esq., of Easthorpe, Essex. 

At Lewisham, Francis Harris, esq., M.D., of 
Cavendish-sq., youngest son of the late John 
Harris, esq., M.P. for Southwark, to Marianna, 
only dau. of the late Charles Harris, esq., of 
Fulford-grange, Yorkshire, and of Mrs. Charles 
Harris, of Blackheath. 

At Clifton, the Rev. Arthur Gresley Hellicar, 
of Bromley, Kent, to Mary Anne Isabella, eldest 
dau. of Sydenham Malthus, esq., of Clifton. 

Aug.10. At Trinity Church, Dover, Charles 
Johnston, Capt. Royal Artillery, second son of 
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the late Vice-Adm. Johnston, of Cowhill, Dum- 
fries, to Annie Augusta, only child of A. T. T. 
Peterson, esq., barrister-at-law, Calcutta. e 

At St. Mark’s, Bath, Capt. William Jolliffe, 
R.M.L.I., eldest son of the late Col. Jolliffe, to 
Fanny, youngest surviving dau. of Edward 
Luckman, esq., of Devonshire-house, Bath. 

Aug. 11. At St. Marylebone, and afterwards at 
the Russian Chapel, Welbeck-st., Captain Sergius 
Schwartz, of the Russian Imperial Navy, to 
Emily, dau. of the late R. M. Hume, esq., of 
Cumberland-terrace, Regent’s-park. 

Aug. 12. At St. Marylebone, Major J. Pelling 
Pigott, to Alice Mary, eldest dau. of Captain 
M‘Nair, of Abbey-road, St. John’s-wood. 

Aug. 13. At Brompton, Middlesex, William 
King, esq., of Market Overton, Rutlandshire, to 
Julia Augusta, youngest dau. of the late John 
Baker Sladen, esq., of Ripple-court, Kent. 

At Halesowen, Worcestershire, the Rev. 8. 
R. Waller, M.A., Incumbent of Stourport, to 
Albinia, eldest surviving dau. of the late Joseph 
Terry Hone, esq., barrister-at-law. 

At Heversham, the Ven. H. Hyndman Jones, 
Archdeacon of Demerara, son of the late R. M. 
Jones, esq., of Houston, in that colony, to Ellen, 
dau. of the Rev. William Stephens, of Levens 
Parsonage, Westmoreland. 

At St. James’s, Holloway, the Rev. Robert 
Leighton Barnett, B.A., Chaplain to the Colonial 
and Continental Church Society, to Jane Nannie, 
fifth dau. of Thos. B. Brooke, esq., late H.E.1.C. 
Civil Service, Island of St. Helena. 

At Worthing, Alexander D. Toogood, esq., 
Capt. H.M.’s 2nd Bengal Fusiliers, to Harriott 
Hannah, dau. of the late Capt. Bicknell, 73rd 
Foot, of Southam, Warwickshire. 

At St. Stephen’s, Paddington, Capt. Francis 
George King, 2lst Fusiliers, to Mary Harriette 
Boileau, youngest dau. of Henry Combe, esq., 
Bayswater. 

At St. Peter’s, Blackburn, the Rev. T. Cooper, 
B.A., Scholar and Gold Medallist of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, to Sarah Anne, elder dau. of 
Charles Whitworth, esq., of Blackburn. 

At Holy Trinity, Brompton, the Rev. Henry 
De Foe Baker, M.A., of Thruxton, to Eleanor 
Isabella, only dau. of the late William Charleton, 
esq., of St. John’s-grove, North Brixton. 

At Brislington, Somerset, William Philip Dy- 
mond, esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, to 
Florence Amelia, second dau. of Francis Ker 
Fox, esq., M.D., of Brislington-house, near 
Bristol. 

At St. Anne’s, Dublin, Nicholas G. Elliott, late 
Lieut. 62nd Regt., eldest son of Thomas Elliott, 
esq., Johnstown-house, co. Carlow, to Jane 
Adelaide, second dau. of Edw. Henry Courtenay, 
esq., of Stephen’s-green, Dublin. 

Aug. 14. At West Kirby, Capt. W. Gray, M.P., 
to Magdalene, dau. of the late John Robin, esq., 
of-Grove-hill, West Kirby, Cheshire. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Rev. John 
Baillie, Bedford-sq., to Elizabeth Clara Chippin- 
dall, only child of the late General Latter. 

At Kingston-on-Thames, Thos, Sanders, esq., 
of Deer-park, co. Cork, to Mary Charlotte, second 
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dau. of Rd. Duckworth Dunn, esq., of Seething- 
wells, Surrey. 

At St. Mary’s, Milton, near Portsmouth, Thos. 
H. Alexander Brenan, esq., Lieut. Royal Marines 
Light Infantry, eldest son of the late Thomas 
Brenan, esq., M.D., R.N., of St. Edward’s, South- 
sea, to Emma Jane, dau. of Jonathan Gain, esq., 
R.N., of Lumps-villa, Southsea, Hants. 

Aug. 15. At St. Stephen’s, Paddington, Andrew 
Bonar, esq., Hamilton-house, Leamington, to 
Louisa, widow of Lieut.-Col. Robt. Anstruther, 
of Thirdpart, co. Fife, and youngest dau. of the 
late Major-Gen. Sir Howard Elphinstone, bart., 
C.B., R.E. 

At All Souls’, Langham-place, Francis Bishop, 
B.A., Christ’s College, Cambridge, youngest 
son of the Rev. D. G. Bishop, Buntingford, 
to Harriette Anne, only dau. of George Smith, 
esq., and niece of Mrs. Holt Mackenzie, Wim- 
pole-st., Cavendish-square, and Aspeden-lodge, 
Herts. 

At Impington, Reginald Calvert, esq., Lieut. 
llth Hussars, youngest son of the late Very Rev. 
Dr. Calvert, Warden of Manchester, to Maria, 
eldest dau. of the late Alexander Cotton, esq., of 
Landwade, Cambridgeshire. 

At Warkworth, Northumberland, Major-Gen. 
W. J. Browne, C.B., of H.M.’s Indian Ariny, to 
Susan Harriet, third dau. of the late Major 
Clutterbuck, of Warkworth,-and granddau. of 
the late Hon. T. Lyon, of Hetton-house, Durham. 

At the Wesleyan chapel, Great Yarmouth, the 
Rev. William Davies Williams, of Ely, eldest son 
of Mr. Thomas Williams, of Crickhowell, South 
Wales, to Jessie, fourth and youngest dau. of 
Mr. J. Harrison, of Great Yarmouth, and grand- 
dau. of the late Mr. John Harrison, of Caister, 
Norfolk. 

At St.John’s, Paddington, Ralph, son of the 
late I. Disraeli, esq., of Bradenham, Bucks, to 
Katharine, dau. of Charles Trevor, esq., Norfolk- 
crescent. 

At St. Mark’s, St. John’s-wood, the Rev. Francis 
Gretton C. Brathwaite, son of the Rev. Francis 
Robert Brathwaite, late Archdeacon of St. Kitt’s, 
West Indies, to Frances, fourth dau. of the late 
Thomas Brown, esq., of Barbados. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Wm. H. Dickin- 
son, M.B., of No. 11, Chesterfield-st., Mayfair, 
eldest son of William Dickinson, esq., of New- 
park, Lymington, Hants, to Laura, youngest 
dau. of James Arthur Wilson, M.D., of Dover- 
st., Piccadilly. 

At Youghal, Edward Henry John Meredith, 
esq., Capt. 87th Regt. (Royal Irish Fusiliers), 
only son of Sir Edward Meredith, bart., to Agnes 
Margaret Naylor, dau. of the Rev. Pierce Wm. 
Drew, of Brook-lodge, Rector of Youghal. 

At Eton College Chapel, Mr. Wm. Willoughby 
Comins, solicitor, of London, to Mary Anne 
Comins, eldest dau. of Thomas Howell Stevens, 
esq., of Eton College, Bucks. 

Aug. 17. At St. John’s, Oxford-sq., the Hon. 
Wm. F. Byng, brother of the Earl of Strafford, to 
Flora Fox, only dau. of Major Quintus Vivian, 
of Hyde-pk.-sq., and Welling borough, Northamp- 
tonshire. 
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At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Capt. Anthony 
Carlisle, 60th Royal Rifles, eldest son of Thomas 
Carlisle, esq., of Clifton-villas, Maida-hill, to 
Marian, second dau. of Frederick Robert Beeston, 
esq., of St. George’s-pl., Hyde-park-corner. 

At Wilton, near Taunton, Capt. Philip H. 
Crampton, chief constable of Shropshire, to 
Blanche Constantia, eldest dau. of the late Rey. 
William Walter Quartley, Rector of Washfield, 
Devon. 

Aug. 20. At St. George's, Hanover-sq., Francis 
Houlton, eldest son of Sir Brodick Hartwell, 
bart., to Emma Jane, only child of Sir Henry 
Dymoke, bart., of Scrivelsby-court, Lincolnshire. 

At Hovingham, Edward Robert, eldest son of 
the Hon. Laurence H. King Harman, of New- 
castle, co. Longford, to Emma Frances, youngest 
dau. of Sir Wm. Worsley, bart., of Hovingham, 
Yorkshire. 

At Leckhampton, Gloucestershire, Charles 
Christopher Carleton, son of the late Major-Gen. 
Baynes, of Woolbrook-glen, Sidmouth, Devon, 
to Anna Maria, dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Grey, 
Royal Scots Greys. 

At St. James’s, Westbourne-terrace, Frank 
Romer, esq., of the Admiralty, Doctors’-com- 
mons, to Louisa, third dau. of Thomas Smith 
Goode, esq. 

At Stoke Damerel, Devon, Henry Brady, esq., 
of H.M.’s Dockyard, Devonport, to Emma 
Churchill, third dau. of the late Capt. Hobson, 
R.N. 

At West Malvern, Charles James Godfrey, 
H.M.1.A., youngest son of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Jon Race Godfrey, of the Madras Army, to 
Sarah Rebekah, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
Edw. Rowlandson, of Kington St. Michael, Wilts. 

At St. Matthew’s, Oakley-sq., Edward William 
Jollye, esq., of Donington, Lincolnshire, second 
son of the Rev. H. Jollye, Wingfield, Norfolk, to 
Harriet Ann Forbes, dau. of the late Joseph 
Dixon, esq., formerly of the War-office. 

Aug. 21. At Chart, Kent, William Baring Bing- 
ham, esq., of Coleshill-park, to Miss Ida Upsdalle, 
of Belvedere, Broadstairs. 

At Multyfarnham, James Coleman Fitzpatrick, 
esq., Judge of British Kaffraria, to Jenny, dau. 
of Peter Nugent FitzGerald, esq., of Soho-house, 
co. Westmeath. 

At Witham, the Rev. William Raynes, M.A., 
Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, and Curate 
of Witham, to Helen Garnham, youngest dau. of 
the late William Wright Luard, esq., of Witham- 
lodge. 

Aug. 22. At Ventnor, Owen, eldest son of Owen 
Owen, esq., of Gadbys, Anglesey, to Mary Sophia 
Sotherin, eldest dau. of Charles Prothero, esq., of 
Llanvrechva-grange, Monmouthshire. 

The Earl of Belmore, to Anne Elizabeth Hono- 
ria, second dau. of Capt. Gladstone, R.N., M.P., 
of Bowden-park, Chippenham. 

Aug. 23. At Thorpe, William Thomas, eldest 
son of John Collison, esq., of East Bilney-hall, 
Norfolk, and Southern-lodge, Brixton, Surrey, 
to Caroline Annette, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
William Frost, of Thorpe. 
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Tus Dvuxs or BUCKINGHAM AND 
Cuanpos, K.G. 

July 29. At the Great Western Rail- 
way Hotel, Paddington, aged 66, his 
Grace the Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos, K.G., &e. 

The deceased, Richard Plantagenet Tem- 
ple Nugent Brydges Chandos Grenville, 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos (1822), 
Marquis of Buckingham (1784), Marquis 
of Chandos and Earl Temple of Stowe 
(1822), Earl Temple (1749), Viscount and 
Baron Cobham (1718) in the peerage of 
the United Kingdom, and Earl Nugent 
in the peerage of Ireland, also co-heir 
with the Marquis Townsend to the barony 
of Bourchier, K.G., G.C.H., P.C., LL.D., 
F.S.A., Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotu- 
lorum of Bucks, and Colonel of the Bucks 
Yeomanry, was born February 11, 1797; 
and was the only son of Richard, second 
Marquis and first Duke of Buckingham, 
K.G., P.C., D.C.L., F.S.A., Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Bucks, by Anne Eliza, sole 
heiress of James Brydges, third and last 
Duke of Chandos, the sole representative 
of Henry Grey, Duke of Suffolk, by Mary, 
Queen Dowager of France, daughter of 
Henry VII. He was educated at Eton 
and Oxford, but did not take a degree 
at the University. After he had attained 
his majority he was returned for the 
county of Bucks to the House of Commons, 
in which branch of the Legislature, under 
the courtesy titles successively of Earl 
Temple and Marquis of Chandos, he was 
for a long series of years a diligent mem- 
ber in the Conservative cause. To his 
strenuous opposition to the Reform Bill 
was owing the passing of the “Chan- 
dos clause.” In February, 1836, his Lord- 
ship, as Marquis of Chandos, obtained 
a select committee of the House of Com- 
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mons, “for the consideration of the griev- 
ances and depressed state of the agricul- 
turists.” He remained an active member 
of the Commons until the demise of his 
father in January, 1839. On the late 
Sir Robert Peel taking office in 1841, 
his Grace was selected for the office of 
Lord Privy Seal, and he remained in 
office until the dissensions in the Cabinet 
on the question of the repeal of the corn 
laws, when the Earl of Derby (then Lord 
Stanley) also left Sir Robert Peel’s Ad- 
ministration. His Grace had the honour 
of receiving Queen Victoria at his princely 
mansion of Stowe, but very soon after 
pecuniary embarrassments, of which many 
had been inherited by him, caused the 
sale of that and very many other estates, 
and he in consequence retired altogether 
from public life. The late Duke devoted 
much time and industry to the compila- 
tion of his “Memoirs of the Court and 
Cabinets of George III.,” of the “Re- 
gency,” of “George IV.,” and of “ Wil- 
liam IV. and Victoria,” which have 
thrown much light upon the inner politi- 
cal history of our times and those of our 
immediate fathers. He is succeeded in 
the English and Irish titles, and in such 
of the ducal states as have not been, and 
could not be, alienated (and these, con- 
trary to general opinion, are considerable), 
by Richard Plantagenet Campbell Temple 
Nugent Brydges Chandos Grenville, Mar- 
quis of Chandos, his only son by his 
Duchess. 

By his wife Mary, youngest daughter of 
John Campbell, Marquis of Breadalbane, 
whom he married May 13, 1819, but from 
whom he separated in 1850, he leaves 
issue one son and one daughter. Lady 
Anne Eliza Mary Grenville was born Feb- 
ruary 7, 1820, and married, June 9, 1846, 
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Mr. William Henry Powell Gore Langton, 
M.P. for Somerset, and she now inherits 
the title of Temple of Stowe, in right of 
her grandfather. The only son, Richard 
Plantagenet Campbell, now third Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos, was born Sep- 
tember 10, 1823, and was educated at 
Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, though 
he did not take a degree at the University. 
He was M.P. for Buckingham from Feb- 
ruary, 1846, to April, 1857; a Lord of the 
Treasury and Keeper of the Privy Seal to 
the Prince of Wales under Lord Derby’s 
first Ministry of 1852; is Special Deputy 
Warden of the Stannaries (1852); was 
captain in the Bucks Yeomanry from 1845 
to 1858, and Chairman of the London and 
North-Western Railway from 1853 to 
1861; and is a deputy-lieutenant of Bucks 
and Northamptonshire. He married, Oct. 
2, 1851, Caroline, only daughter of Sir 
Robert Harvey, of Langley-park, by whom 
he has issue three daughters only. 

The noble family of Grenville, which 
was represented by the late Duke, was 
seated at Wootton, Buckinghamshire, as 
early as the reign of Henry I., and its 
ancient inheritances have perhaps more 
largely increased than those of any other 
noble or gentle house in the kingdom by 
fortunate alliances with the heiresses of 
other families—a fact which will account 
for the variety of surnames enjoyed by the 
Duke, and the corresponding number of 
quarterings in his escutcheon. Little more 
than a century ago, Richard Grenville, 
Esq., of Wootton, then head of the family, 
and M.P. for Andover, married the daugh- 
ter of Sir Richard Temple, a lady who 
became, by inheritance, Viscountess Cob- 
ham, and was afterwards created Countess 
Temple, with remainder to her sons by 
him. His son and successor, Richard, 
Earl Temple, was a K.G., and Lord Privy 
Seal, and the leader of a strong political 
party in the time of John Wilkes; and 
his grandson, the next Earl Temple, who 
was twice Viceroy of Ireland, was raised, 
in 1784, to the Marquisate of Buckingham. 
The second Marquis, father of the Duke 
80 lately deceased, assumed the additional 
names of Brydges and Chandos, in 1799, 
in right of his wife, the heiress of the last 
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Duke of Chandos of a previous creation. 
The mother of the late Duke wus the sole 
representative of Mary, Queen Dowager of 
France and sister of King Henry VIIL., 
a lady on whom the Crown of England 
was settled in remainder under certain 
contingencies, which, however, have never 
occurred. The Grenville family has pro- 
duced within the last century a consider- 
able number of statesmen, including the 
late Lord Grenville, many years Chancel- 
lor of the University of Oxford, and head 
of the administration of “ All the Talents” 
in 1806-7 ; the Right Hon. Thomas Gren- 
ville, M.P.; Mr. George Grenville, many 
years a Secretary of State, First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ; and the late Lord Nugent, some- 
time Lord High Commissioner of the 
Ionian Isles; and at one time, early in 
the present century, no less than four of 
the members of this ducal house enjoyed 
at one time the honours of the peerage, 
viz., the Duke of Buckingham, Lord Gren- 
ville, Lord Nugent, and Lord Glaston- 
bury. 

On the subject of the late Duke’s em- 
barrassments, which have been made the 
theme of much vituperation in some 
quarters, we quote the following expla- 
nation from the “ Morning Chronicle,” as 
it appears stamped by authority :— 


“« For some years past, as is pretty gen- 
erally known, the late Duke has lived in 
retirement, and upon an income small in 
the extreme as compared with a rent-roll 
of nearly £100,000 per annum, to which 
he succeeded at the death of his father. 
The estates, however, were heavily encum- 
bered by the father of the late duke, who, 
upon coming of age, made himself liable 
for debts which he did not incur, by 
taking upon himself at the death of his 
father the whole of his ‘liabilities.’ When 
the present duke came of age the entail to 
certain estates was cut off, leaving intact 
the Chandos estates, with a rental of about 
£20,000 per annum, which could not be 
molested, as they were entailed upon heirs 
female. Enormous sales of land, timber, 
and effects made by the present duke 
while Marquis of Chandos, have materially 
improved his prospects, and life assurances 
to an immense amount will now fall in, 
and considerably relieve the remaining 
and encumbered property. The dowager 
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duchess will in future enjoy a clear jointure 
of £5,000 per annum, fully provided for, 
and the present duke, remarkable for his 
business habits, must, ere long, be in 
ion of an income calculated to sup- 
port his dukedom, independently of solidly- 
based ‘expectations’ from other quarters. 
As opinions opposite to these facts have 
been very generally entertained, it is only 
fair to the memory of the late duke that 
this statement should go abroad; and we 
are not exceeding the truth when we say 
that at this moment he might have shared 
with Lord Derby, either on equal terms, 
or at least on terms second to him alone, 
the lead of the Conservative party, if it 
had not been for the complicated mis- 
fortunes which threw a cloud over the 
estates of princely Stowe, and to meet 
which his Grace was forced to allow that 
splendid palace, in which he had enter- 
tained royalty, to be dismantled, and its 
contents brought to the hammer.” 


THE EARL OF TRAQUAIR. 

Aug. 2. At Traquair-house, Peebles- 
shire, aged 80, the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Traquair. 

The deceased, who was born March 20, 
1776, was Charles Stuart, only son of 
Charles, seventh and late Earl, and was 
born January 31,1781. He succeeded to 
the title on the death of his father, October 
14, 1827. He was the owner of large 
estates in Peeblesshire, where the family 
have been seated since 1492, when the 
barony of Traquair was conferred on them 
by James IV. The father of the original 
grantee was James Stuart, second son of 
Sir James Stuart, the Black Knight of 
Lorn, by Jean, Queen Dowager of King 
James I. of Scotland; the mother of the 
grantee was a daughter of the house of 
Murray, of Philiphaugh, but as he was 
not born in wedlock, he was obliged to 
obtain a charter of legitimacy. His great- 
great-grandson was raised to the peerage 
as Lord Stuart, in 1628, and five years 
later was created Lord Linton and Earl of 
Traquair. This nobleman, according to 
Sir Bernard Burke, was constituted Lord 
Treasurer Deputy of Scotland, by Charles 
I., and when the king was afterwards con- 
fined in Carisbrook Castle, he raised a 
regiment of horse for his service, but fell, 
together with his son, Lord Linton, into 


the hands of the rebels at Preston, and 
was committed to prison at Warwick 
Castle, where he remained for four years ; 
when released from durance, he returned 
home and died in poverty. As the late 
Earl was never married, the estate passes 
to his Lordship’s sister, Lady Louisa 
Stuart. The family of Traquair is one of 
the few ancient Scottish houses that have 
adhered without intermission to the Ro- 
man Catholic religion. According to the 
“Scotsman,” the late Earl had, for many 
years, almost constantly resided in retire- 
ment, amounting to seclusion, at Traquair- 
house, which is believed to be one of the 
oldest inhabited houses in Scotland. The 
magnificent avenue leading to the house 
remained entirely grass-grown and unused 
after the death of the Earl’s father, the 
late peer having made a resolution never 
to pass through it after it had been 
traversed by the funeral procession. The 
great staircase and entrance to the man- 
sion were, for the same reason, kept re- 
ligiously closed. The late Earl, though a 
strict Roman Catholic, was, throughout 
life, a strong supporter of the Conservative 
party in politics. He bore the character of 
a good landlord, and took much interest, 
especially of late years, in the moral and 
material improvement of the thriving 
manufacturing village and still popular 
aud beautiful watering-place of Inner- 
leithen ; he was understood to be anxious 
to encourage building in its neighbour- 
hood by granting feus, but, from some 
cause or other, his plans in that respect 
were not carried out. 


ANNE, DowaGER COUNTESS OF 
NEWBURGH. 

Aug. 4. At her house at Slindon, 
Sussex, aged 98, Anne, Dowager Countess 
of Newburgh, in the peerage of Scotland. 

The deceased lady was a daughter of 
Sir Thomas Webb, Bart., and widow of 
Anthony James Radcliffe, fourth Earl 
of Newburgh, whom she married June 30, 
1789, and has survived for the long period 
of forty-six years. Her late husband’s 
ancestry and name recal memories of the 
rising of 1745, and of the previous events 
in 1715; and the venerable lady—herself 
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grand-niece of Anna Maria, Countess of 
Derwentwater—seemed, amidst her family 
traditions and relics, a living link between 
our age and the age of the last of the 
Stuarts, with all its touching and romantic 
associations. 

The Hon. Charles Radcliffe, younger 
brother of James, third and last Earl of 
Derwentwater, after his escape from New- 
gate (where he was confined under sen- 
tence of death for his share in the rising 
of 1715) followed the fortunes of the 
wandering and exiled prince, but married, 
after a somewhat romantic courtship, 
Charlotte Mary, only daughter and heiress 
of Charles Livingstone, Earl of Newburgh 
in the Scottish peerage, and in her own 
right Countess of Newburgh ; and surviv- 
ing the devoted young earl his brother for 
thirty years, followed him to the block on 
Tower-hill, Dec. 8, 1746. His son, James 
Bartholomew Radcliffe, born in the same 
year with Prince Charles Edward (called 
the Young Pretender), became third Earl 
of Newburgh in his mother’s right, and 
dying in 1786, left Anthony James Rad- 
cliffe his only son and heir, who became, 
as already stated, fourth Earl of New- 
burgh, and died in 1814. 

The venerable lady his widow, whose 
death we now record, began her life a few 
months after George III. commenced his 
long and eventful reign; she was a girl 
when Burke and Fox and Pitt won their 
fame in English history, and was the con- 
temporary of Johnson and Goldsmith and 
Reynolds, and the friend of many of the 
celebrities of the court of George III. ; 
and although, from the time of the won- 
derful old Countess of Desmond, there 
have been more remarkable instances of 
ladies who have attained great length 
of years, old Lady Newburgh could recal 
in the reign of Queen Victoria the memory 
of early friends who had flourished in that 
of Queen Anne. Like the late Lord 
Chancellor Campbell, she might have con- 
versed with a person who had known a 
witness of the murder of Charles I.; and 
the deceased lady, who was perhaps the 
most aged member of the aristocracy, 
recals to mind the venerable ladies whom 
Johnson visited — that old Countess of 
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Eglinton who survived her husband (the 
ninth earl) for fifty-seven years, and died 
at the age of ninety-one, and Lady Mar- 
garet Dalrymple, Countess of Loudoun, 
who in her ninety-fourth year sat at table 
with her guests, and died at the age of 
a hundred years. Lady Newburgh’s time 
was not passed in mere retrospect, for 
the natural kindliness and cheerfulness 
of her character endeared her to her 
friends and gave her much enjoyment 
of her life. She retained her mental 
faculties to the last, though of late years 
very feeble in body, and was happy in the 
possession of that which makes the even- 
ing of life serene and beautiful, and throws 
around its close the hope of a brighter 
morrow. 

The remains of the deceased lady were, 
on Aug. 16, laid in a vault at the Catholic 
Chapel of St. Richard, Chichester, of which 
edifice the countess was the founder. 
Philip H. Howard, Esq., of Corby Castle, 
and Sir Thomas Rokewode Gage, Bart., 
of Hengrave Hall, are, we understand, 
named executors to the will. Under an 
act of Parliament, her late husband en- 
joyed a rent-charge of £2,500 on the 
entailed estates of the Radcliffe family ; 
and by her death the pension of £1,000 
a-year, to which on his decease she be- 
came entitled, reverts to Greenwich Hos- 
pital. 

Among the Derwentwater relics which 
came into Lady Newburgh’s possession 
was a crystal seal, now a hundred and 
seventy years old, bearing the crest of the 
Earls of Derwentwater, which she gave 
to Lady Dorothy Leslie. 


THE Bishop oF DURHAM. 

Aug. 9. At the Castle, Bishop Auckland, 
aged 48, the Hon. and Right Rev. Henry 
Montagu Villiers, Lord Bishop of Durham, 
eightieth occupant of that see, formerly 
Rector of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, and 
Canon of St. Paul’s. 

The deceased was the fifth son of the 
late Hon. George Villiers, brother of the 
late Earl of Clarendon, by Theresa, only 
daughter of John, first Lord Boringdon, 
and sister of the late Earl of Morley, and 
was born in London, on January 4, 1813. 
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He was educated at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, where he graduated B.A. in 1834, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1837. He obtained 
deacon’s orders in 1836, his title being 
the curacy of Deane in Lancashire, and 
in the following year he received from 
the Lord Chancellor (Cottenham) the 
living of Kenilworth. In 1841, on the 
promotion of Dr. T. V. Short to the see 
of Sodor and Man, Mr. Villiers succeeded 
him as Incumbent of St. George’s, Blooms- 
bury, and in 1847 he further received a 
canonry in St. Paul’s, both which prefer- 
ments he continued to hold down to his 
elevation to the Episcopal Bench in 1856, 
when he succeeded the late Right Rev. 
Dr. Hugh Percy in the see of Carlisle. 
He was translated to the see of Durham 
ouly last year, on the elevation of Dr. 
Charles T. Longley to the archiepiscopal 
see of York, vacated by the death of the 
late Dr. Musgrave. Dr. Villiers was well 
known as a hardworking, parochial clergy- 
man, he was admirable, also, in the man- 
agement of his parish schools; and though 
considered unlearned by some, he was very 
popular with the Evangelical section of 
the Church. He was the author of a few 
Sermons and Lectures, including a work 
on “ Confirmation,” and also of a volume of 
“Family Prayers.” As Bishop of Durham, 
he enjoyed the patronage of between 
seventy and eighty livings, and the in- 
come of his see was £8,000 a-year. Bishop 
Villiers leaves one surviving sister, the 
Lady Theresa Lewis (wife of Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, Bart., M.P.), and two 
brothers, the Earl of Clarendon, K.G., and 
the Right Hon. Charles Pelham Villiers, 
M.P. for Wolverhampton, and late Judge 
Advocate, one of the most eminent advo- 
cates of the repeal of the Corn Laws. The 
late bishop married, in January, 1837, 
Amelia Maria, eldest daughter of William 
Hulton, Esq., of Hulton-park, Lancashire, 
by whom he has left surviving issue two 
sons and four daughters. His eldest 
daughter is the wife of the Rev. Edward 
Cheese, Rector of Haughton-le-Skerne, a 
piece of preferment, the recent bestowal 
of which by the bishop gave rise to a con- 
troversy that hardly terminated with his 
death, 
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The family of Villiers, Earl of Clarendon, 
is a younger branch of that of the Earl 
of Jersey, (which claims descent from the 
ancient Seigneurs of I’Isle Adam, in Nor- 
mandy,) being sprung from the Hon. 
Thomas Villiers, a younger son of the 
first Earl of Jersey, who, having married 
Charlotte, eldest daughter of William, 
third Earl of Essex, by his wife Jane, 
eldest surviving daughter of Henry Hyde, 
last Earl of Clarendon, of an earlier crea- 
tion, was created Lord Hyde in 1756, and 
having subsequently filled the posts of 
Joint Postmaster-General and Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, obtained in his 
favour a revival of the Earldom of Claren- 
don, which title had been borne by his 
maternal grandfather. This earldom de- 
volved on his eldest and second sons in 
succession, and was inherited, in Decem- 
ber, 1838, by their nephew, the present 
Earl. 


Lorp HERBERT OF LEA. 


Aug. 2. At Wilton, aged 50, Lord 
Herbert of Lea. 
The deceased, better known as the 


Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, having been 
but recently elevated to the peerage, was 
the second son of George Augustus, 
eleventh Earl of Pembroke, by the 
Countess Catharine, only daughter of 
Simon, Count Woronzow. He was born 
at Richmond, Surrey, on the 16th of 
September, 1810, and was educated under 
Dr. Butler, at Harrow, whence he pro- 
ceeded to Oriel College, Oxford, as a gen- 
tleman-commoner. At Oxford he was 
celebrated as a speaker at the “Union” 
—the debating society in which Mr. 
Gladstone, the Duke of Newcastle, Sir 
Roundell Palmer, and so many other of 
the most promising of our modern states- 
men have made their first efforts in 
oratory. He took his B.A. degree in 
1831, with an honorary fourth class in 
Literis Humanioribus, and entered Par- 
liament in December, 1832, as a Conser- 
vative, as M.P, for the Southern Division 
of Wiltshire, which he continued to repre- 
sent without intermission until the close 
of last December, when he accepted the 
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Chiltern Hundreds, as a preparatory step 
to being called shortly afterwards to the 
Upper House of the Legislature. He took 
office under Sir Robert Peel’s second ad- 
ministration, September, 1841, as Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty, and in 1845 was 
advanced to the post of Secretary of War, 
which he held until the break-up of the 
Government in the following year. He 
kept aloof from the party of Lord Derby, 
when they came into power early in 1852, 
but resumed his old post as Secretary at 
War, with a seat in Lord Aberdeen’s 
Coalition Cabinet, in the following De- 
cember, and held it at the commencement 
of the war with Russia. This war, as is 
well known, gave rise to much angry con- 
troversy as to who should bear the blame 
of its many undeniable short-comings. 
Mr. Sidney Herbert was more particularly 
singled out for attack by Mr. Roebuck 
and his partisans, and (after exchanging 
the War for the Colonial Department) he 
withdrew for a while from the public 
service in consequence of the resolutions 
of the Sebastopol Committee. After a 
time, public opinion took a more just direc- 
tion regarding him as well as many others, 
and at last in June, 1859, he returned to 
the War Department in succession to 
Lord Panmure, (now Earl of Dalhousie). 
In that position he more than sustained 
his former reputation, and when he retired 
in July last, in the hope of prolonging his 
life by a timely change and respite from 
labours, the public feeling unanimously de- 
clared that his retirement would prove a 
heavy loss to the administration of which he 
wasa leading member. His exertionsduring 
the last year in increasing our naval and 
military resources in every way—in ships, 
in guns, in ammunition, and in men—are 
too well known to need recapitulation. 

He was elevated to the honours of the 
peerage early in January last, by the title 
of Lord Herbert of Lea, and took his seat 
in the House of Lords at the opening of 
the present session. He was, perhaps, one 
of the most generally popular members in 
either House of Parliament, and his per- 
sonal influence extended far beyond the 
ranks of the political party to which he 
gave his adherence. 
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On resigning office, early in July, he 
proceeded to Spa, accompanied by Lady 
Herbert. He suffered from a liver com- 
plaint, the result of over-work, and not 
experiencing any relief he soon expressed 
his anxiety to return home that he might 
die in the bosom of his family. He ar- 
rived at Wilton on the 24th of July, and 
died in little more than a week after. 

Lord Herbert of Lea was a deputy- 
lieutenant for the counties of Salop and 
Wilts, and also for the county of Dublin, 
where he owned a property, and shewed 
himself an enterprising and improving 
landlord, and most liberal in the treat- 
ment of his tenantry. He married, on the 
12th of August, 1846, Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of General Ashe A’Court, a lady who 
became justly distinguished by her exer- 
tions in the cause of the sick and wounded 
soldiers of the Crimean war; by her he 
leaves a family of four sons and thrie 
daughters. His eldest son is George Ro- 
bert Charles Herbert (now second Lord 
Herbert of Lea, and heir-presumptive to his 
uncle’s earldom), who was born July 6th, 
1850. It is remarkable that tle late 
nobleman’s sisters were all married to 
peers of the realm, being respectively the 
Countess of Clanwilliam, the Marchioness 
of Ailesbury, the Countess of Dunmore, 
the Countess of Shelburne, the Viscountess 
De Vesci, and the Countess of Normanton. 

We quote from the “Edinburgh Cou- 
rant” the following tribute to the merits 
of the deceased :— 

“Lord Herbert, without being a great 
man, was an excellent specimen of a kind 
of eminent man in whom the English 
aristocracy has never been deficient. He 
was every inch a ‘ Herbert,’ to begin with. 
That family (whose earldom is fourth in 
precedence among the earldoms of Eng- 
land) was distinguished as far back as the 
Wars of the Roses; but acquired in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries a more 
peculiar distinction of its own by its con- 
nection with letters and art. Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury and the poet George 
Herbert belonged to it. Shakespesre and 
Massinger were among the friends aud 
protegés of the house; and ‘ Sidney’s 
sister’ was one of their consorts. The 
dedication of Bishop Berkeley’s chief work 
is but one of their many honours; and 
lovers of architecture, painting, and letters 
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have repeatedly appeared in their line. 
Sidney Herbert was not unworthy of such 
an ancestry. In person he was pre-eml- 
nently a gentleman; his oratory was su- 
premely elegant and graceful ; and he was 
thoroughly accomplished in all that the 
Muse mansuetiores have to teach. It 
was a distinction alone for a man of his 
large fortune to devote his life to real 
work. And his work was not of the 
ornamental kind only. He was intimately 
acquainted with the condition of the army, 
for which he did a great deal; and he 
shewed a genuine zeal in forwarding the 
improvement of the working classes.” 

The name of Sidney Herbert will be 
long remembered for his philanthropic ex- 
ertions in quarters far removed from the 
sphere of political life, and especially for 
several well-considered plans for bettering 
the condition of the working classes at 
home by the encouragement of emigration 
to the colonies on an extended scale— 
a plan in which he was ably seconded by 
his excellent lady. Lord Herbert was also 
an accomplished scholar, and a man of 
most refined taste, more especially in 
painting and in architecture, as he shewed 
in 1843, when he rebuilt, at his sole ex- 
pense, the parish church of Wilton, near 
Salisbury—a beautiful building, in the 
Romanesque or Lombardic style, and there 
he was interred on the 9th of August, the 
funeral being attended by several of his 
ministerial colleagues, and the day ob- 
served as one of real (not formal) mourn- 
ing all over the surrounding district. 

The Herbert family, represented by the 
Earl of Pembroke, is the elder branch of 
that from which the Earl of Powis is 
maternally descended, and from which the 
Herberts of Mucross, co. Kerry, line- 
ally spring. They also number the Earl 
of Carnarvon among the scions of their 
honourable house. The first Earl, a staunch 
adherent to the House of York, was made 
Earl of Pembroke by Edward IV., but 
was taken prisoner by the Lancastrian 
party and beheaded at Banbury. His de- 
scendant, William Herbert, was a Knight 
of the Garter, and married a sister of 
Queen Catharine Parr. The wife of the 
second Earl of the new creation was 
the lady to whom Sir Philip Sidney de- 
dicated his romance of “ Arcadia,” and 


whose virtues are commemorated by Ben 
Jonson. 


ADMIRAL Sir BARRINGTON REYNOLDS, 
K.C.B. 

Aug. 3. At Penair, near Truro, aged 
75, Admiral Sir Barrington Reynolds, 
K.C.B. 

The deceased, who was born in 1785, 
was the son of Rear-Admiral Robert C. 
Reynolds, who was lost in the “St. 
Georg,” 98, on returning home from the 
Baltic in December, 1811. He entered 
the navy as a first-class volunteer soon 
after he had completed his tenth year, and 
was midshipman on board the “ Amazon,” 
36, when in company with the “ Indefati- 
gable,” 46, “ L’Unité,” 38, and “ La Vir- 
ginie,” 44, were captured. In January, 
1797, he was wrecked and taken prisoner 
near Ile Bas, at the close of a gallant 
action of ten hours with “Les Droits de 
VYHomme,” 74, also wrecked. On regain- 
ing his liberty in January of the following 
year he was appointed to “ La Pomone,” 
in which he assisted in the capture of 
“Le Chéri,” French privateer, of 26 guns. 
He shortly afterwards joined the “ Inde- 
fatigable,” Capt. Sir Edward Pellew 
(afterwards Lord Exmouth), under whom 
he served in the expedition against Ferrol. 
For his gallantry in several successful 
boat actions with the enemy he was pro- 
moted to the rank of Lieut. In the boats 
of the “ Diana,” on the night of the 28th 
of March, 1806, Lieut. Reynolds captured 
“Le Néarque,” of 16 guns, off L’Orient, 
the rearmost of a French squadron, with- 
out being discovered by the three French 
frigates, her consorts. Afterwards he pro- 
ceeded to the East Indies, and early in 
1811 he was appointed to the command of 
the “ Hesper,” 18, part of the force em- 
ployed in the expedition against Java, 
where he assisted at the bombardment 
and storming of Fort Cornelis, and served 
on shore with a party of seamen through- 
out all the operations. After the reduc- 
tion of the town of Cheribon he was ap- 
pointed Commandant, pro tem., of that 
place. As a reward for his distinguished 
services in the subjugation of that island, 
he was appointed to the command of the 
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frigate “ Sir Francis Drake,” and was in 
the following year removed by the Com- 
mander-in-chief, Sir Samuel Hood, into 
the “ Bucephalus,” 32, in which he con- 
tinued until paid off in 1813. From this 
time, partly owing to impaired health 
caused by the climate of the East Indies, he 
was not employed for several years. From 
October, 1833, to April, 1842, he com- 
manded the “Ganges,” 84, which formed 
one of the fleet in the Mediterranean. He 
superintended, during the campaign of 
1840 in Syria, the landing of the troops at 
D’Jounie, and assisted at the bombard- 
ment of Beyrout, and the blockade of 
Alexandria. From 1843 to 1852 he was 
Commander-in-Chief at the Cape of Good 
Hope and the Brazil station. It was 
during his command at that station that 
he obtained the thanks of the Govern- 
ment for his activity and zeal in suppress- 
ing the slave trade. Shortly after his 
return home he was selected by the Ad- 
miralty, in May, 1857, for the post of 
Commander-in-Chief at Devonport, which 
appointment he filled up to October last. 
In 1838 he was made a Companion of the 
Order of the Bath, and in February, 1856, 
a K.C.B. The late Admiral’s commis- 
sions bore date as follows :—Lieutenant, 
Sept. 18, 1801; Commander, Oct. 3, 
1810; Captain, Jan. 22, 1812; Rear- 
Admiral, Jan. 8, 1848; Vice-Admiral, 
July 4, 1855; and Admiral, Nov. 1, 
1860. 


Tue Ricut Hon. Cuartes TENNYSON 
D’Eyncovrt, F.R.S., F.S.A. 

July 21. At the residence of his son- 
in-law, J. Hinde Palmer, Esq., Gloucester- 
place, Portman-square, aged 77, the Right 
Hon. Charles Tennyson D’Eyncourt, of 
Bayons-manor, Lincolnshire. 

The deceased, who was born on the 20th 
July, 1784, was the eldest surviving son 
of George Tennyson, Esq., of Bayons- 
manor, and Usselby-hall, by Mary, daugh- 
ter and heiress of John Turner, Esq., of 
Castor, Lincolnshire. He was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and graduated 
B.A. in 1805 and M.A. in 1818. He was 
called to the bar by the Hon. Society of 
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the Inner Temple in 1806, but does not 
appear to have practised. He entered 
Parliament in 1818 as member for Great 
Grimsby, and retained his seat for that 
borough till 1826. He sat for Blechingley 
from 1826 to 1831 ; and in the latter year, 
after a contest, obtained a seat for Stam- 
ford in opposition to Col. Chaplin. The 
excitement attending this election was 
intense: the victory was hailed as a signal 
one all over the country; and among 
other differences which it led to was a duel 
on Wormwood Scrubs between Lord 
Thomas Cecil and Mr. Tennyson. The 
result, however, was harmless. After the 
passing of the Reform Bill, the new and 
populous borough of Lambeth selected 
Mr. Tennyson as its first representative. 
He sat for that constituency for 20 years, 
retiring in 1852 to literary and domestic 
life at Bayons-manor. 

During his early parliamentary career 
Mr. Tennyson carried through the Com- 
mons a Landlord and Tenant Bill, which 
afterwards became law. In 1821, having 
presented a petition, numerously signed, 
from Great Grimsby, in favour of the re- 
storation of the name of Queen Caroline 
to the Liturgy, he seconded Mr. John 
Smith’s motion for so restoring it on the 
13th February. The greater part of his 
speech, which consisted of arguments re- 
lating to precedents, canon law, and his- 
tory, was able and temperate ; but when, 
towards the close of it, he alluded to the 
case itself, he used strong language. ‘“ The 
country at large considered the omission 
of the Queen’s name from the Liturgy an 
insult and an injury, proceeding from the 
dictates of disappointed vengeance.” For 
the motion there were only 178 to 298 
against it. On the 21st of June, 1825, he 
obtained the second reading of his Spring- 
guns Bill by a majority of 12, (ayes 39, 
noes 27). He carried the House with him 
as he detailed the “terrific accidents” which 
arose from the law which permitted the 
use of such things, But on the third 
reading of the Bill Lord Binning carried 
(by 35 to 26) an amendment providing for 
the use of spring-guns in orchards «und 
gardens, whereupon Mr. Tennyson rose 
and declared his intention of voting against 
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the Bill, and his vote defeated it, the 
numbers being—for the third reading, 
$1; against it, 32. Two years afterwards, 
however, he got his Bill passed, with an 
alteration or two, in the House of Lords. 

Mr. Tennyson took an active part in 
the endeavours to disfranehise East Ret- 
ford for corruption, and to transfer its 
power of returning two members to Bir- 
mingham. To this objeet, in co-operation 
with Lord John Russell, he continually 
urged the House. On the accession of the 
Whig party to power, in 1830, he was ap- 
pointed Clerk of the Ordnance, but re- 
tired early in 1832, ostensibly from ill 
health, on which occasion he was made 
a Privy Councillor. On July 23, 1833, he 
moved for leave to bring in a Bill for 
shortening the duration of Parliaments, 
which was opposed by Lord John Russell, 
Lord Morpeth, and other Whigs, and was 
lost on a division by 213 to 164. In May, 
1834, he moved for the repeal of the Sep- 
tennial Act with like ill success, the num- 
bers being—for the bill, 185; against it, 
285. His opinions on religious matters at 


this time may be judged of by the remarks 


which he made in 1833 (February 6), 
when, in a debate on the address in answer 
to the King’s speech, he alluded to the 
proposed measures relating to Church re- 
form, observing that he was “a Church- 
man,” and, as such, “wished to support 
the National Church;” therefore he de- 
sired to reform the Church. He thought 
“that whatever Church was established, 
should be the Church of the majority. The 
Church of England was just about in a 
majority, and no more; therefore it should 
be more comprehensive, and embrace the 
orthodox Dissenters,” &c. Mr. D’Eyncourt 
gave his most energetic support in Parlia- 
ment to all the measures of the Liberals, 
and advocated the municipal reform—Dis- 
fenters’ marriages — opening the China 
trade—abolition of Negro slavery—reduc- 
tion of sinecures and of taxes pressing on 
domestic comforts and on the springs of 
industry—mitigati-n of military flogging 
—reform of criminal Jaw, and diminution 
of capital punishment—reduction of duty 
on newspapers—reduction of postage—the 
repeal of the Corn and Navigation Laws, 
Gent. Maa. Vor. CCXI. 
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&e., &e. On the 22nd June, 1853, his old 
friends in Lambeth presented him with 
a handsome testimonial, in the form of 
a magnificent silver vase, of the value of 
400 gs., at a public dinner; Lord Dudley 
Stuart, M.P. for Marylebone, presiding. 

Mr. Tennyson D)’Eyncourt married, Jan. 
1, 1808, Frances Mary, only child of the 
Rev. John Hutton, of Morton, Lincoln- 
shire, by whom he leaves surviving issue 
three sons and three daughters. Of the 
daughters, the eldest, Julia Frances, in 
November, 1852, became a nun; the 
second, Clara Maria, is married to Mr. 
John Hinde Palmer, Q.C. ; the third, Ellen 
Elizabeth, is, we believe, unmarried. The 
eldest son, George Hildeyard, born July 
10, 1809, who succeeds his father at 
Bayons Manor and Usselby, is a C.M.G. 
(Ionian Islands), and is a J.P. and D.L, 
for Lincolnshire; the second, Edwin Clay- 
ton, born July 4, 1813, is a captain in the 
Royal Navy, and was recently married to 
a sister of the Duke of Newcastle; and 
the third, Louis Charles, born July 23, 
1814, is a barrister-at-law, and metropoli- 
tan police magistrate. Two other sous 
died—one in 1819, when about eight days 
old; the other, Eustace Alexander, (born 
March 24, 1816), at Barbados, of yellow 
fever, March 9, 1842, being then a cap- 
tain in the 46th Regiment. 

The Right Hon. gentleman succeeded 
his father in 1835, and took by Royal 
license in that year the name of D'Eyn- 
court in addition to that of Tennyson, “ to 
commemorate his descent from the ancient 
and noble family of D’Eyncourt, and his 
representation as co-heir of the Earls of 
Scarsdale and the Barons D’Eyncourt of 
Sutton. He also claimed to be descended 
from the Princess Anne, sister of King 
Edward IV., through John Savage, Earl 
Rivers. 

Mr. Tennyson D’Eyncourt was High 
Steward of Louth, and a Magistrate and 
Deputy-Lieutenant for Lincolnshire. He 
was much devoted to antiquarian subjects, 
and was no mean proficient in science and 
literature. In North Lincolnshire, where 
the deceased was best known as a country 
gentleman, he enjoyed general respect. 
The additions he made to the castelluted 
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mansion of Bayons Manor shew his archi- 
tectural taste, and a few years ago he 
erected at his own cost a noble stone 
building, designed as a school for the sur- 
rounding district, and an institute for the 
instruction generally of the rural classes. 
In this building the deceased gentleman 
himself delivered a philosophical lecture 
last season, which was characterised by 
great research and an intimate knowledge 
of scientific subjects.— Stamford Mercury. 


FATHER VENTURA. 
Aug. 3. At Versailles, aged 68, Father 
Ventura, a very popular preacher, and an 
author of high reputation. 


“ He was born at Palermo, in Sicily, in 
1792. When only fifteen years old he 
entered, at the request of his mother, the 
Jesuit College of his native city. When 
the house was shut up, the young Ventura 
was admitted as a novice by the Theatins, 
or regulars of the Congregation of Lateran. 
He was, at the proper age, admitted to 
holy orders, and devoted himself to preach- 
ing, particularly funeral orations, in which 
he soon acquired reputation. His pane- 
gvric on Pius VII. passed through twenty 
editions, and procured for the preacher 
the title of ‘the Italian Bossuet,’ while 
his work entithd ‘Influence of the Six- 
teenth Century’ was considered to be a 
fitting companion to the ‘ Variations’ of 
the great French writer. In 1824 he was 
elected General of his order. He was ap- 
pointed member of a Commission of Cen- 
sorship, with Orioli and Michara, who 
afterwards became Cardinals; and also 
with Father Capellari, better known as 
Gregory XVI. He obtained at the same 
time the Chair of Ecclesiastical Law, 
together with the office of Almoner to 
the University of Rome. He was em- 
ployed by Leo XII., who had a high 
opinion of his capacity, in negotiating the 
Concordat with the Duke of Modena. He 
brought about a reconciliation between 
the l’ope and Chateautriand, then French 
Ambassador to the Holy See; and, finally, 
obtained from the Court of Rome the re- 
cognition of Louis Philippe as King de 
Sacto, though not de jure. 

“ His work De Methodo Philosophandi, 
published in 1828, in defence of the Chris- 
tian or scholastic philosophy, bro» ght upon 
him smart attacks from his old friend 
the Abbé Lamennais. Ventura soon a’ter 
quitted the Pontifical Court, and during 
ten years lived apart from public affairs, 
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devoting himself to the study of the Scrip- 
tures and the Fathers of the Church. In 
1839 he published his work, ‘The Beauty 
of the Faith.’ In was during this period, 
too, that his finest sermons were preached 
in the Church of St. Andrew delle Valle 
and St. Peter's. His published homilies 
fill five octavo volumes. The studious 
tranquillity of his life was soon to be in- 
terrupted, for the revolutionary period 
was at hand. He preached the funeral 
sermon of O’Connell in 1847. His liberal 
opinions gave him great influence with 
the multitude, which was further increased 
by his sermon in honour of those who fell 
during the siege of Vienna. In 1848 he 
was named by the popular Government of 
Sicily, Minister Plenipotentiary and Com- 
missioner Extraordinary to the Pontitical 
Court, and he accepted the mission with 
the full assent of the Pope. The notion 
of a confederation of the Italian States, 
with the Pope for President, was borrowed 
by the Emperor Napoleon III. from Father 
Ventura, but it encountered great oppo- 
sition from Charles Albert, who had far 
different views. 

“Ventura remained at Rome after the 
flight of the Pope. He was offered the 
Presidency of the Constituent Assembly, 
but declined the perilous distinction. He 
never believed in the durability of the 
Roman Republic, but he was strongly op- 
posed to the attack on Rome by General 
Oudinot. He left the city on the 4th of 
May, and retired to Civita Vecchia under 
the protection of the French. Despairing 
of enlightening the public mind on the 
real state of Italy, and unable to render 
any further service to the Pope or to the 
nation, he quitted Italy for France, and 
took up his residence at Montpellier. Here 
he learnt with pain that his sermon ‘On 
the Victims of Vienna’ was condemned 
by the Congregation of the Index; but 
he submitted nevertheless, and formally 
retracted the opinions he had advanced 
in that discourse. During his stay at 
Montpellier he published ‘ Letters to a 
Protestant Minister,’ with the view of 
refuting the arguments of a clergyman 
of Geneva who contended that St. Peter 
had never been at Rome. He remaiued 
two years at Montpellier, and practised 
preaching in the French language, and 
then came to Paris, where his name was 
already known. 

“In his Parisian residence Father Ven- 
tura acquired celebrity by his conferences 
with the savants of the Observatory and 
the Institute, but, above all, by his ser- 
mons and his publications. For years 
he drew crowds to the churches of the 
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Madeleine and St. Louis d’Antin; he also 
preached the Lent sermons in the Imperial 
Chapel of the Tuileries. The original cha- 
racter of his style, the copiousness and 
energy of his language, and his bursts of 
lofty eloquence, not to speak of his vast 
store of theological science, made even his 
most fastidious hearers forget his peculiar 
pronunciation of the French tongue. 

“The Father had of late resided princi- 
pally at Versailles, as he felt his health 
rapidly declining ; and when all hope was 
over he earnestly besought the benedic- 
tion of the Pope. The Holy Father at 
once acceded; and the pontifical blessing 
reached him only two or three days before 
he drew his last breath.”— Times. 


MADAME CATHERINE Hayes-BusHNELL. 


Aug.11. At Roccles, Sydenham, the 
residence of a friend, aged 35, Madame 
Catherine Hayes-Bushnell, a very talented 
vocalist and amiable woman. 

Catherine Hayes was a native of Lime- 
rick, and was born October 29, 1825, of 
very humble parentage. Her sweet voice 
early attracted the attention of some 
musical amateurs, and by their kindness 
she was in 1839 placed under the care of 
Signor Sapio, of Dublin, in whose family 
she resided for three years. During this 
interval she practised unremittingly, and 
occasionally sang in public with such suc- 
cess as to justify her in gradually in- 
creasing her terms from five to ten guineas 
for each appearance. The attainment 
of proficiency and popularity as a concert 
singer continued to be the summit of her 
ambition, until the visit of Grisi and 
Mario to Dublin afforded her the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing their performance in 
the grand opera of Norma. From that 
evening dated an ardent desire to excel in 
the lyric drama; every other triumph 
seemed poor and incomplete in com- 
parison ; and at length she obtained the 
consent of her friends to her departure 
for Paris, where she studied under Emma- 
nuel Garcia, the master of Malibran and 
Jenny Lind. At the end of a year and 
a-half her instructor dismissed her, with 
the assurance that he could add no fur- 
ther charm to her voice; and by his 
advice she repaired to Milan, and ob- 
tained there, under the direction of 
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Signor Felice Ronconi, that dramatic 
facility necessary for her intended career. 
In 1845 she made a brilliant débdé in I 
Puritani, at the Marseilles Opera-house, 
and after additional study, accepted an 
engagement as prima donna at La Scala. 
Her first appearance was in the character 
of Linda di Chamouni; and such was the 
furor of enthusiasm created by her singing 
and acting (to which a graceful and pre- 
possessing person added a further charm), 
that she was ve-called twelve times before 
the curtain. From Milan Miss Hayes 
proceeded, in 1846, to Vienna; thence the 
following year to Venice; making a kind 
of triumphal progress through the princi- 
pal Italian cities. In 1849 she came to 
London with a high continental repu- 
tation; and experienced a most flattering 
reception when she appeared (with Mr, 
Sims Reeves) in Linda di Chamouni at 
the Royal Italian Opera. After two 
years in Great Britain Miss Hayes went 
to the United States, visited California, 
the Sandwich Islands, and subsequently 
Australia and India. In these distant 
regions the fame she had acquired in 
England was turned to profitable account, 
and, everywhere “ triumphant,” she real- 
ized a handsome fortune. On her return to 
England she sang at the concerts presided 
over by the late M. Jullien at Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre ; and since that period she 
has made tours in the provinces, especi- 
ally in Ireland, where her way may be 
said, without exaggeration, to have been 
paved with gold and strewn with flowers. 
She was married in 1857 to Mr. Bushnell, 
an American gentleman, who had under- 
taken the superintendence of her profes- 
sional business in the New World. Her 
domestic happiness was, however, of very 
short duration, as she had for some years 
been a widow when she was herself called 
away, leaving behind her a name alike re- 
spected in public and in private. Her 
world-wide experiences of countries and 
people gave an inexpressible charm to her 
conversation, which would have been in- 
teresting under any circumstances, while 
her manners always remained sweet and 
fascinating—quite unspoiled by the life- 
long adulation she had received. 
88 
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CLERGY DECEASED. 


June 22. At the Mission-house, Amritzar, 
North India, after a short illness, aged 32, the 
Rev. Robert Braithwaite Batty, M.A., of the 
Church Missionary Society, late Fellow of Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, and elder son of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Batty, of Ridgmount-place, 
Ampthill-square. 

July 7. At Fallangia, on the Rio Pongas, West 
Africa, aged 60, the Rev. William Latimer 
Neville, Superintendent of the West Indian 
Mission to Western Africa, and formerly curate 
of the Church of the Holy Trinity, Brompton. 

July 17. At Cartmel-Fell, Lancashire, aged 59, 
the Rev. Robert Blackburn Cockerton, Perpetual 
Curate of Cartmel-Fell. 

July 19, At the Manor-house, Iford, Lewes, 
aged 39, the Rev. Robert Grafton Rosseter, M.A. 

July 21. In Cecil-street, Strand, aged 74, the 
Rev. John Empson, of Yokefleet, Yorkshire. 

July 23. Aged 50, the Rev. J. Henry Gooch, 
M.A., for twenty-one years Head Master of the 
Grammar-school at Heath, Halifax, and late 
Incumbent of Stainland. 

July 2%. At Brighton, aged 41, the Rev. John 
Henry Young, Rector of Kirkby Mallory, Lei- 
cestershire, 

July 30. At Somerton Rectory, Oxfordshire, 
aged 51, the Rev. R. C. Clifton, Rector of Somer- 
ton and Canon of Manchester. 

July 31. At the Hall, Bedale, aged 70, the Rev. 
John Thomas Monson, Rector of Bedale, and one 
of the chaplains to her Majesty the Queen. He 
was the only son of the late Hon. and Rev. 
Thomas Monson (a younger son of the second 
and brother of the third Lord Monson) by his 
first wife, Anne Shipley, daughter of Joseph 
Green, esq., who died in 1818. He was born 
July 7, 1791, and was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1813, 
and M.A. in 1815. He married in August, 1813, 
Elizabeth Anne, daughter of the Rev. Christopher 
Wyvill, of Bedale. 

Aug. 1. At his residence, in the Park, Notting- 
ham, of fever, following acute bronchitis, aged 53, 
the Rev. Cuthbert Orlebar, B.A., second son of 
the late Richard Orlebar, esq., of Hinwick-house, 
Bedfordshire, and sometime Vicar of Podington, 
in the same county. 

In Wilton-place, aged 62, the Rev. John Hollier 
Stephenson, Rector of Corringham, Essex. 

Aug. 2. At the Vicarage, aged 73, the Rev. 
Thomas Curteis, M.A., Rector and Vicar of 
Sev ks, and I; bent of Smallhythe, Kent. 

At his residence at Sproughton, aged 77, the 
Rev. Thomas Woodward, M.A. 

Aug. 4. Suddenly, at Messing Vicarage, aged 
62, the Rev. Thomas Henderson, thirty-four 
years Vicar of that parish, and formeriy Student 
of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Aug.6. At the Rectory, Sedlescomb, Sussex, 
aged 88, the Rev. John Pratt, Rector of the 
parish. 

At Charlton-next-Woolwich, aged 69, the Rev. 
Thos. Boulton, late of Grahamstown, South 
Africa, 
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Aug. 8. At Honiton, Devonshire, after a severe 
and protracted illness, aged 76, the Ven. Z. J. 
Burrow, D.D., F.R.S., Archdeacon of Gibraltar. 
He was born in the year 1785, and educated at 
Magdalen College, Cambridge, where he gradu- 
ated B.A. in 1805, and proceeded M.A. in 1808, 
Subsequently, however, he was incorporated as 
a Member of Trinity College, Oxford, where he 
graduated B.D. and D.D. in 1820. He was Per- 
petual Curate of Bempton, Yorkshire, from 1810 
to 1816, and Minister of the Chapel of Ease at 
Hampstead from that date till 1823, when he was 
appointed Domestic Chaplain to the late Bishop 
(Tomline) of Winchester. In 1835 he went to 
Gibraltar as Civil Chaplain, and was appointed 
Archdeacon in 1842. The deceased was the author 
of a work on Conchology, published in 1815; 
and four years later he produced a work on the 
Elgin Marbles, with an abridged account of 
the history and topography of Athens. He was 
also the author of a theological work, in three 
volumes, entitled ‘‘A Summary of Christian 
Faith and Practice,”’ “‘ Hours of Devotion, from 
the German,” &c, Dr. Burrow returned to Eng- 
land some time since, and had been living, as an 
invalid, at Lyme Regis, and at other places on 
the south coast. 

At Deal, aged 52, the Rev. Charles C. Christie, 
Incumbent of Sidcup, Kent. 

Accidentally drowned, the Rev. Sutcliffe Sow- 
den, B.A., Perpetual Curate of Hebden Bridge, 
Yorkshire. 

Aug. 9. At Bishop Auckland, the Lord Bishop 
of Durham, See OsirvaRy. 

Aug. 12. Aged77, the Rev. John Taylor Alien, 
M.A., Vicar of Stradbrooke, Suffolk. 

Aug. 14. At Fryern Barnet, Middlesex, aged 
75, the Rev. Thomas Blundell, Vicar of Mere, 
Wiltshire. 

Aug. 17. At Heavitree Vicarage, Devon, aged 
76, the Rev. Henry Woollcombe, M.A., Rector of 
Ashbury and High Hampton, Devon, and of 
Pillaton, Cornwall. 

Aug. 19. At the Rectory, aged 59, the Rev. 
James Moffat Harington, M.A., Rector of 
Chalbury, Dorset. 

At Ancaster Vicarage, aged 64, the Rev. Z. 8. 
Warren, Vicar of Ancaster and Dorrington. 

Aug 21. At Gloucester, the Rev. Robert Cas- 
mey Greer, Curate of St. Mary de Crypt. 


DEATHS. 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 

Oct. 28, 1860. At Bombay, of dysentery, aged 
$1, and only two days after his return from a 
short visit to England, from which he had been 
absent ten and a-half years, Alfred Vernon, esq., 
of Chumbera and other plantations in Wynaad, 
East Indies, second surviving son of the late 
John Vernon, esq., formerly of Basingstoke, 
Hants, leaving a widow to whom he had been 
married but three months. 

Feb. 21. At Mysore, of cholera, on the march 
from Cannanore, aged 18, Elizabeth Florence, 
dau. of Col. A. M. McCally, 39th M.N.I. 

March 18. On board the ‘Ocean Home,” on 
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his passage to England from Calcutta, Harry, 
only son of the late Capt. H. F. Y. Pogson, R.N. 

March 30. On board the ‘‘ Lady Melville,” on 
his homeward passage, Henry Pelly Hinde, esq., 
of the Inner Temple and Calcutta bar. 

In March last. In New Zealand, aged 27, 
Knowles King, esq., late of Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, eldest son of Mr. Knowles King, of 
Maidstone. 

April 27+ Aged 51, Edward Gascoigne Collin- 
son, esq., of Alberton, Port Adelaide. He repre- 
sented Port Adelaide in the first session of the 
‘South Australian Parliament. 

May 28. At Allahabad, of cholera, aged 25, 
George, the youngest and only surviving son of 
the late Francis Gregg, esq., and Lieutenant in 
the 90th Foot. 

June6, At Umballah, India, Geo. H. Free- 
ling, esq., Bengal Civil Service, son of the late 
Sir G. Henry Freeling, bart., of Connaught-pl. 
West, London. He was born in the year 1828. 
He entered the East India Civil Service, in the 
Bengal Presidency, in 1850, and had held, among 
other appointments, the posts of Joint Magis- 
trate and Deputy Collector at Allahabad, and 
Deputor Collector at Delhi. He married, in 
1855, Adelaide Helen, dau. of the late Major 
Mylne, of the 11th Light Dragoons. He was 
next surviving brother of Gen. Sir Henry Hill 
Freeling, bart., and heir-presumptive to the 
title—London Review. 

June 9. At the Sanitarium, Landour, N.W.P., 
India, aged 50, Col. Wm. Swatman, late com- 
manding H.M.’s 104th Regt. of Bengal Fusiliers. 
He was the eldest son of the late W. Swatman, 
esq., Collector of H.M.’s Customs at Lynn, was 
educated at the Grammar-school there, and in 
1827, on the appointment of Lord Wm. Bentinck 
to the Governor-Generalship of India, received 
from him a cadetship, and joined the 65th Bengal 
Native Infantry. It was not long before that 
noblemah gave him a staff appointment in the 
commissariat department. He attained the rank 
of Assistant-Commissary-General, and obtained 
his majority in 1848. The deceased had only 
returned to India in January last. 

June 12. During the passage from Calcutta 
to England, aged 45, Sir Albert John de Hoche- 
pied Larpent, bart. He was the elder of the 
two sons of the late Sir Geo. Gerard de Hoche- 
pied Larpent, bart., some time M.P. for Not- 
tingham (who was raised to the baronetcy in 
1841, and died in 1855), by his first wife, Char- 
lotte, third dau. of William Cracroft, esq., of the 
Exchequer, a member of the family of Cracroft 
of Hackthorn, Lincolnshire, and was born at East 
Sheen, Surrey, in 1816. He married, in 1838, 
Catharine Lydia, dau. of Capt. L. M. Shaw, of 
the Bengal army, by whom he has left, with 
other issue, a son and successor, George Albert, 
born in 1846, now 3rd baronet. Sir Geo. Gerard 
Larpent, the first baronet, was the youngest 
son of John Larpent, esq., of East Sheen, who 
was Secretary to the Duke of Bedford at the 
Peace of Paris in 1763, and also to the Marquis 
of Hertford when Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
was subsequently employed in various confi- 
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dential posts in the office of the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, and held the offices 
of Secretary to the Lord Privy Seal and examiner 
and licenser of stage plays. This gentleman’s 
eldest son (half-brother of the first baronet) 
was Judge-Advocate-General in Spain under the 
Duke of Wellington, and afterwards Chairman 
of the Board for Auditing the Public Accounts, 
and his “‘ Journal” while in Spain was given to 
the public some years since by a member of the 
family. Another brother of the first baronet 
was the Baron de Hochepied, to whom that 
foreign title was confirmed by royal licence in 
1819.—London Review. 

June 13. At the Hill-side, Malabar-hill, Bom- 
bay, Elizabeth, wife of Michael Rob. Westropp, 
esq., Acting-Advocate-General. 

June 15, At Agra, aged 33, Jas. Allan Currie, 
esq., A.M., M.D., Superintendent of Vaccination 
for the District of Agra, and Lecturer on Surgery 
in the Thomason College, Agra. His death was 
occasioned by cholera, caught while performing 
the extra duties of the gratuitous office he had 
accepted of Inspector of Famine Kitchens, situate 
in various parts of the Agra District. 

June 26. At Madras, aged 38, Captain C. A. 
Pierce, Madras N.1., eldest son of the late Col, 
Pierce, Bombay Artillery. 

July 3. After a few days’ illness, at Crellow- 
house, Stithians, Cornwall, aged 72, Capt. Wm. 
Martin, during nearly fifty years of which he 
successfully filled the situation of mine-agent 
and manager of extensive mines. From boy- 
hood he shewed an anxious desire to be brought 
up a miner in preference to any other pursuit, 
and to be employed on some kind of work rather 
than going to school, which he left one day and 
went to a mine, got work, and then told his 
parents what he had done. He went on step by 
step, doing the work of a miner, including that 
of a barrow-boy and tributer. Whilst in the 
former capacity, and employed in the Tresavean 
Mine, in the 96 fm. level, on the old lode, con- 
venience obliged him to rest his barrow at a 
point in the said level near to a winze sunk to 
the 110, which was the deepest part of the mine, 
and from poverty the mine was soon after stopped. 
At this place he saw a part of the lode on the 
south or hanging wall, which he even then be- 
lieved to be the main part, containing some rich 
ore; and its appearance was so peculiarly strik- 
ing to him, that it occupied a place in his me- 
mory for many years—indeed, until he became 
supplied with means to prove the value of an 
opinion imbibed by so young a miner. As a tri- 
buter he was very successful, and this was the 
means of bringing bim to see the utility of tak- 
ing up his book and pen, which he did by apply- 
ing the hours available to that purpose, and for 
a self-taught man he might be called a good 
scholar. About the year 1812 he was first ap- 
pointed captain of a lead mine to the north of 
Bodmin, and in 1817 he applied for, and ob- 
tained, the sett of Tresavean, and was appointed 
the lord’s agent. He commenced to work on 
a south lode, which soon gave a profit; and 
when the proper time came he recommended 
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the draining of the old mine. After great oppo- 
sition he succeeded, and when it was effected he 
at once adopted the course which would prove 
in the shortest possible time if what he saw and 
believed when a barrow-boy were correct—it 
proved so; and well was it for him, but bet- 
ter for the adventurers, whose profits were about 
£500,000; and best of all for the lord of the 
mine, who received for dues, &c., upwards of 
£100,000. The opening up of this very rich mine 
led to the discovery of Trethellan, Brewer, Bar- 
rier, and Treviskey Mines; they were all on the 
same lode, and each gave a great profit, He 
discovered also the rich Wheal Trannack, near 
Helston, and the Trewavas Mine, near Porth- 
leven. In mining, and matters connected there- 
with, he possessed exceedingly good ideas, and 
‘was very ready to impart to any person such 
knowledge as he possessed ; and his liberal dis- 
position, strict integrity, and sound judgment, 
gained for him not only the respect of the rich, 
but the kind regard of the poor. He was in- 
terred on July 7, and upwards of 2,000 persons 
attended the funeral.—Mining Journal. 

July 6. At Dinapore, aged 54, after 36 years’ 
service in India, Lieut.-Col. John Minshull 
Drake, commanding Her Majesty’s 10th Regt. of 
Bengal Native Infantry, eldest son of Commis- 
sary-General John Drake. 

July 7. On his passage down the river from 
Abbeokouta to Lagos, from fever, aged 30, Capt. 
Arthur Trefusis Jones, 2nd West India Regt., 
second son of Lt.-Gen. Sir Harry Jones, G.C.B. 

July 15. At Aberdovey, North Wales, Frances 
Sarah, second dau. of the late Rev. J. White, 
Vicar of Barnetby-le-Wold, and Perpetual Curate 
of Melton Ross, Lincolnshire. 

July 18. At Horncastle, (at the house of his 
son-in-law, Geo. Gilliat, esq.), aged 83, Edw. 
Betham, esq. The deceased was for upwards 
of forty years surveyor to the Dean and Chapter 
of Lincoln. 

July 19. Col. Thomas Gloster, (mentioned at 
p. 218,) was born in 1788, and entering the army 
in 1807, served in the Peninsula with the 61st 
Foot from October, 1809, to the end of the war 
in 1814. At Salamanca he was wounded in the 
left arm, and at Toulouse through the right 
breast, the ball passing through the lungs and 
out at his back. He had received the war 
medal, with seven clasps, 

July 20. At Liandulass, North Wales, aged 69, 
Major-Gen. John Lawrie, H.M.’s Madras Army. 

Aged 60, Susanna Mary, wife of the Rev. T. 
T. Penrose, Vicar of Coleby, near Lincoln. 

July 21. At Black Rock, co. Cork, aged 41, the 
Hon. John Suchet. 

At Barclayhills, Perth, aged 78, Mary, third 
dau. of the late Thomas Douglas, esq., of Gran- 
tham, Lincolnshire, relict of Lieut-Col. Robert 
Macdonald, R.A., late of Inchkenneth and 
Gribun, N.B. ° 

At Devizes, aged 75, Mary, widow of the Rev. 
R. C. Caswall, Vicar of West Lavington, Wilts. 

In the County Infirmary at Cork, aged 41, the 
Hon. John Touchet. He was the second son of 
the Right Hon. George John, nineteenth Lord 
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Audley, in the peerage of England, by Anne 
Jane, eldest dau. of the late Vice-Adm. Sir Ross 
Donelly, K.C.B., and was born Nov.8, 1819. The 
deceased, who was formerly an officer in the 
army, and was heir-presumptive to the title now 
enjoyed by his elder brother, was discovered in 
a miserable lodging at Cork, labouring under an 
attack of delirium tremens, only a few days be- 
fore his death, and was removed as an unknown 
pauper to the Infirmary ; he was soon recognised, 
but he was in too dangerous a state to be moved, 
and in consequence died there. He married, 
in September, 1842, Elizabeth, third dau. of the 
late John Henry Blennerhassett, of co. Kerry, 
by whom he has left issue a son, George, born 
in 1847, now heir-presumptive to the barony 
of Audley, and also other children. 

July 22. At her residence, Green-park, Ros- 
trevor, Ireland, aged 77, Juliana, Countess of 
Belmore. Her ladyship was dau. of Henry 
Thomas, second Earl of Carriek, and mother of 
the late Armar, Earl of Belmore, and of the 
Right Hon. Henry Thomas Lowry Corry, M.P. 
for the county of Tyrone. 

In Carlton-road, Maida-vale, aged 81, Lieut.- 
Gen. Joseph Harris, of the Bengal Army. 

At Reading, aged 80, Anthony Gwyn, esq., of 
Barons-hall, co. Norfolk. 

Aged 55, W. Clark, esq., of Ackworth, Ponte- 
fract, Yorkshire. 

At Clifton, aged 23, Alicia Conner, youngest 
surviving dau. of the Rev. Thomas Lathbury, 
Incumbent of St. Simon’s, Bristol. 

At Solihull, Warwickshire, aged 63, Frederick 
James Perceval, esq. 

After a few days’ illness, aged 38, James 
Neynoe Vivian Willyams, esq., a magistrate for 
the county of Cornwall. He was the eldest son of 
Humphrey Willyams, esq., J.P. and D.L., of 
Carnanton, Cornwall, by Ellen Frances, youngest 
dau. of Col. Wm. Brydges Neynoe, of Castle 
Neynoe, co. Sligo, and brother to Edward Wm. 
Brydges Willyams. esq., who sat as M.P. for 
Truro in the Parliament of 1857-9. He was a 
magistrate for Cornwall, and formerly held a 


“commission as lieutenant in the Royal Cornish 


Miners Artillery. The family of Willyams were 
long attached to and connected with the Arun- 
dells of Wardour and of Lanherne, with one of 
which noble house their ancestor went into Corn- 
wall about the end of the fifteenth century.— 
London Review. 

July 23. At Tandridge-court, Godstone, aged 
69, Sir Jas.Cosmo Melvill,K.C.B., whose name has 
been familiar to all who have been connected with 
Indian affairs during the last thirty years. His 
brothers are Mr. Philip Melvill, late Military 
Secretary at the Indian House; the Rev. Henry 
Melvill, late Principal of Haileybury and Canon 
of St. Paul’s; and Col. Sir P. M. Melvill, K.C.B., 
late Military Secretary at Bombay. 

At Compton Greenfield Rectory, near Bristol, 
Jane, widow of Mr. Serjeant Ludlow, of Almonds- 
bury, near Bristol, aged 77. 

At Aspley-house, aged 78, Frances Dale, widow 
of Col, C. Hervey Smith, of Aspley-house, near 
Woburn, Beds. 
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At Brandsby-hall, York, aged 45, Cecilia, 
eldest dau. of the late Gerrard Edward Strick- 
land, esq., Loughglyn-house, co. Roscommon, 
and sister of the present Mr. Charles Strick- 
land, of Loughglyn, who is a magistate for 
co. Roscommon, and who represents a branch of 
the ancient Roman Catholic family of Strickland 
of Sizergh, Lancashire. 

At his residence, Brunswick-sq., Camberwell, 
aged 63, John Jas. Wilkinson, esq., Accountant, 
House of Commons. 

At Plymouth, aged 68, Richard Freeman, 
M.D. 

July 24. At Coley-park, Reading, Catherine, 
wife of Sir Thomas Wathen Waller, bart. Her 
ladyship was the eldest of the three daus. of the 
Rev. Henry Wise, of the Priory, Warwick, and 
of Offchurch, in the same county, by Charlotte 
Mary, dau. of Sir Stamer Porten, and sister of 
Henry Christopher Wise, esq., of Woodcote, 
Warwickshire, who is a magistrate and Deputy- 
Lieutenant for that co., and is married to a dau. 
of Sir Gray Skipwith, bart. She married, in Oc- 
tober, 1836, Sir Thomas Wathen Waller, second 
baronet, who was for many years in the Diplo- 
matic Service. His only brother, the Rev. Ernest 
Adolphus Waller, is married to the youngest 
sister of the deceased lady.—London Review. 

In Grosvenor-st., Grosvernor-sq., aged 32, 
Elizabeth, the wife of Bernard Edward Brod- 
hurst, esq. Her death was the result of her 
dress catching fire on the preceding evening. 

Aged 41, William Hunt, esq., of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and St. John’s-wood-terrace, 
London. 

At Ramsgate, aged 74, Robert Denby Woodi- 
field, esq., of Connaught-sq., London, late In- 
spector-Gen. of H.M.’s Customs. 

In Beaumont-st., Portland-pl., Elizabeth, re- 
lict of Rear-Adm. William Fisher. 

At Banff, from the effects of an accident, aged 
66, Lieut. George Mackay. 

At Aylesford, Nova Scotia, Charles Inglis, esq., 
son of the late Right Rev. John Inglis, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Nova Scotia. It will be remem- 
bered that, only in our last number, a correspon- 
dent, through error, represented the decease of 
this gentleman as having occurred some time 
previously, in the United States of America. 

July 25. In Randolph-road, Maida-hill West, 
aged 90, Anna Maria, relict of Cornelius Tree, 
esq., and mother of Mrs. Quin, Mrs. Bradshaw, 
Mrs. Charles Kean, and Mrs. Chapman. 

At Sea-view, Isle of Wight, aged 22, Alice 
Elizabeth Le Marchant, dau. of Le Marchant 
Thomas, esq. 

July 26. At Worton-hall, Isleworth, aged 31, 
Dulcibella Jane, wife of J. S. Bland, esq. 

July 27. At his residence, Upton, near South- 
ampton, aged 73, Major-Gen. John Swinburne. 

At Southsea, aged 82, Mary, widow of the 
Rev. B. Massingberd, Rector of Kettlethorpe, 
Lincolnshire. 

At Southampton, George Abercromby Mit- 
chell, esq., Member of the Council of the Island 
of Grenada. 

Very suddenly, at Portland-ter., Southsea, 
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Commander John Aldershaw Bathurst, R.N., 
youngest son of the late Commodore Walter 
Bathurst, R.N. 

At Poulton-cum-Seacombe, aged 73, William 
Chambres Chambres, esq. 

At Upton, aged 72, Major-Gen. John Swin- 
burne, of the old Northumbrian family of that 
name. He was the eldest son of Col. William 
Swinburne, an officer of distinction in the Ame- 
rican war, and was born at Folkestone in 1788. 
He entered the army as ensign in 1804. He 
served with the 43rd regiment at the siege of 
Copenhagen, in 1807, and in the campaign of 
1808 in Portugal, and was wounded in the head 
in the retreat to Vigo. He took part also in the 
subsequent campaigns in the Peninsula till 1812, 
including the action of the Coa, the battle of 
Fuentes d’Onor, the action of Sabugal, the battle 
of Busaco, the retreat to and the occupation of 
the lines of Torres Vedras, the subsequent ad- 
vance in pursuit of Massena, and the actions of 
Pombal and Redinha, where he was wounded in 
the hip. He joined the army at Toulouse in 
1814, and was present in the following year at 
New Orleans. He subsequently joined the Duke 
of Wellington’s army at Brussels, and was pre- 
sent at the capture of Paris, where he remained 
with the army of occupation until 1818. He had 
received the war medal with two clasps for 
Busaco and Fuentes d’Onor. He had become 
a Colonel in 1854, and a Major-General on the 
retired list in 1861. General Swinburne married, 
in 1824, Jane, dau. of John Burge, esq., by whom 
he has left two sons andtwo daughters,— William, 
a Commander, Royal Navy; John, a Captain in 
the 18th Foot; Isabel, married to Charles Castle- 
man, esq., of St. Ives, Hunts; and Eleanor, 
married to the Hon. Henry Curzon; son of Earl 
Howe. 

July 28. At Baldovan-bouse, Dundee, the Lady 
Jane Ogilvy. Her ladyship was the Lady Jane 
Elizabeth Howard, third dau. of Thomas, six- 
teenth Earl of Suffolk, and ninth Earl of Berk- 
shire, by the Hon. Elizabeth Jane Dutton, eldest 
dau. of James, first Lord Sherborne, and sister, 
consequently, of the present earl. She was born 
in 1809, and married, in April, 1836, as his se- 
cond wife, Sir John Ogilvy, bart., of Inner- 
quharitz, Forfarshire, and of Baldovan-house, 
who has been M.P. for Dundee since 1857, and 
by whom she has left a youthful family. It was 
under her ladyship’s auspices that, in 1848, the 
** Home” was inaugurated at Dundee as an in- 
stitution for the reformation of fallen women. 
A few years afterwards, the Baldovan Orphanage 
and Asylum for Idiot Children was established 
by her exertions; and only so late as last year 
the Convalescent Hospital at Dundee was esta- 
blished mainly by her influence. Her private 
charities, though less conspicuous, were also very 
great.— London Review. 

At Marseilles, aged 70, Admiral the Hon. Sir 
Fleetwood B. R. Pellew, C.B., K.C.H. He was 
the second son of the first Viscount Exmouth by 
the second dau. of Mr. James Frowd. He was 
born in 1789. Entering the navy at an early 
age, he was engaged at the destruction of the 
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Dutch naval force in the Indian seas, and con- 
tinued to serve on the East India station till the 
reduction of Java in 1811, especially distinguish- 
ing himself at Samanep, in the Batavia roads, 
and near Samarang. In 1813 he was present 
and assisted at the capture of a French convoy 
in Port d’Anzo. He served from 1818 to 1822 on 
the Mediterranean station. In 1852 he was ap- 
pointed to command the Indian station, but was 
recalled in 1854, and became an Admiral of the 
Blue in 1858. In recognition of his services he 
‘was created a Companion of the Bath in 1815, 
and Knight Commander of the Hanoverian 
Guelphic Order in 1836, receiving at the same 
time the honour of knighthood. He was ap- 
pointed Naval Aide-de-Camp to the Queen in 
1842. The deceased was twice married—in 1816 
to the only dau. of the late Sir Godfrey Webster, 
who, however, died in 1849, and secondly, in 
1851, to the dau. of the late Comte Edouard 
de Melfort, from whom he was divorced in 
1855. 

At her residence, South-terrace, Brompton, 
Ann, widow of James Lowther, esq., of the 
Foreign Department in the General Post-office. 

July 29. Richard Plantagenet, second Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos, K.G. See Osirvary. 

At New-cross, of consumption, aged 22, Chas. 
Anstruther, youngest son of the late Thos. Wil- 
kinson, esq., of Ely - lodge, Gravesend, and 
grandson of the Hon. Colonel David Leslie An- 
struther. 

At Whitburn West House, co. Durham, aged 
76, Joseph Simpson, esq., J.P. He was the only 
son of the late Charles Simpson, esq., of Sunder- 
land (who purchased Whitburn - house), by 
Betty, dau. of Walter Farrimond, esq., and was 
born in 1786. He succeeded to the property of 
Whivburn in 1833, and had long been in the Com- 
mission of the Peace for his native county. By 
his wife, Margaret, dau. of John Goodchild, esq., 
of Pallion, co. Durham, he had issue a married 
dau., and also four sons. He is succeeded by 
his eldest son Charles, barrister-at-law, who was 
born in 1812, and married, in 1837, Matilda Ger- 
trude, dau. of George Rooke, esq., of William- 
field, near Edinburgh. His next son, John 
Eyres, was born in 1816. His third son, who 
was in the commissariat service, is dead, and the 
fourth is in holy orders.—London Review. 

At Earlsdale, Shropshire, aged 49, Frederick 
Jones, esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law. 

Rebecea, wife of the Rev. W. Brocklebank, 
Vicar of Udimore, Sussex. 

At Stamford, aged 65, Francis Simpson, esq., 
alderman of that borough, and mayof in 1853-4, 
The deceased, from early manhood, was ex- 
ceedingly clever with his pencil, and his volume 
of ‘Baptismal Fonts,’”’ published upwards of 
thirty years ago, will be an enduring memorial 
of his skill as a draughtsman. His unpublished 
drawings, chiefly of local subjects, are very 
numerous. As an amateur artist in water-colour 
drawing he was also very clever. At the time 
of his death, Mr. Wilkinson, of London, was em- 
ployed in engraving a view of the magnificent 
west front of Crowland Abbey, from a drawing 
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by the deceased, in which all the very numerous 
details of that interesting ruin are faithfully 
pourtrayed. The deceased was the eldest son 
of the late Mr. Francis Simpson, who served the 
office of Mayor of Stamford in 1814 and 1824, 
At a meeting of the Stamford Town Council 
held on the 6th of August, Mr. Octavius Nolan 
Simpson was elected an alderman to fill the 
vacancy caused by the demise of his brother. 

At Bayswater, Frances Cecilia, widow of Edw. 
Leveson-Gower, Capt. Rifle Brigade, and dau. of 
the late William Powell, esq., Waterloo, Hants. 

July 30. At Woodbridge -house, near Guild 
ford, aged 81, the Hon. Edward Mainwaring 
Mainwaring Ellerker Onslow. He was the third 
and youngest son of the Right Hon. Thomas, 
second Earl of Onslow, by Arabella, third daugh- 
ter and co-heir of Elton Mainwaring-Ellerker, 
esq., of Risby-park, co. York, (whose name he 
assumed by royal licence, in 1843, on inheriting 
a large portion of his mother’s property); he 
was consequently brother of the present Earl, 
and of the late Hon. Col. Thos. Cranley Onslow. 
He was born Oct. 2nd, 1779, was educated at 
Harrow, entered the army in 1797, and became 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the 3rd Foot Guards in 
1810, but retired on that rank at the close of the 
war. He lived and died unmarried. The Onslow 
family were anciently seated in Shropshire, 
where they enjoyed extensive possessions, and, 
among others, the lordship of Ondeslow, situated 
within the liberties of the town of Shrewsbury. 
Sir Richard Onslow, bart., (afterwards first Lord 
Onslow, and father of the first Earl Onslow,) was 
Speaker of the House of Commons in five suc- 
cessive Parliaments, occupying the entire reign 
of George 11.—London Review. 

At Paris, Emma, widow of Henry Matthews, 
esq., Puisne Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Ceylon. 

At Teignmouth, Devon, aged 61, Catharine, 
relict of Captain C. W. Griffith Griffin, R.N. 

At Henley-on-Thames, Fanny, wife of Colonel 
George Talbot, 43rd Light Infantry. 

In Victoria-st., Westminster, William Lemos 
Willoughby, esq., late Captain 23rd Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers. 

At his residence, Cheltenham, aged 78, Com- 
mander Thomas Mitchell, R.N. 

July 31. At Eaton, near Norwich, aged 62, 
Caroline Elizabeth, wife of Peter Day, esq., 
solicitor. 

At Fairfield-cottage, Sunning-hill, aged 80, 
Robert Mangles, esq., of Sunning-dale. 

At Hastings, Sussex, aged 63, Elizabeth, widow 
of John James Lambert, esq., of Dorchester, 
Dorset. 

Aged 61, Charles Edward MacCarthy, esq., of 
the Bank of England, Leeds. 

Aug.1. At the residence of his son-in-law, 
Elgin-creseent, Notting-bill, aged 83, Philip John 
Money, esq., a magistrate of the city and county 
of Norwich, and late Captain in the 17th Regt. 

At his residence, Upper-terrace, Hampstead- 
heath, after a long illness, Edward Magrath, esq., 
late Secretary of the Atheneum, Pall-Mall, 
F.R.G.S., F.Z.8. 
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At Worthing, aged 50, Charles Hill, Esq., of 
Wollaston-house, Second Major of the North- 
amptonshire Militia. 

At Leyton, Essex, aged 69, Isabella Mary, 
widow of the Rev. William Johnson Rodber, late 
Rector of St. Mary-at-Hill, London. 

John Frederick Leary, esq., librarian of the 
House of Lords. 

Aug. 2. At Wilton-house, Salisbury, Lord Her- 
bert of Lea. See Osrrvary. 

At Traquair-house, Peeblesshire, aged 80, the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Traquair. See Oprruary. 

At Canterbury, Mr. Charles Frederick Smart, 
third son of Mr. George Smart, formerly a music- 
seller in Oxford-street, (who was the founder of 
the new Musical Fund,) and only surviving 
brother of Sir George Thomas Smart, the cele- 
brated leader and composer. Mr. C. F. Smart 
was himself a successful musician, and was for 
many years a member of the Ancient Concerts 
and the Philbarmonic Society. As a teacher he 
was very successful, and had many of the nobi- 
lity for his pupils. An accident to his left hand 
obliged him to quit the profession. He passed 
his latter years in retirement, and after a long 
and painful illness died on his 79th birthday. 

Aug. 3. At Penair, Cornwall, aged 76, Adm. 
Sir Barrington Reynolds, G.C.B. See Osrruary. 

At his residence, Melina-pl., St. John’s-wood, 
aged 82, George White, esq., Deputy Commissary- 
General. 

At Rockville, Helensburgh, aged 78, Hugh 
Maclean, esq., of Coll. 

At Harrow School, aged 15, William Edward, 
youngest son of the late Rear-Admiral Sir W. 
Edward Parry. 

At the School-house, Rugby, aged 61, Caroline, 
widow of John Salter, esq. 

Aged 61, Mrs. Nasmith, widow of David 
Nasmith, esq., the founder of the London City 
Mission, Country and Town Missions, the Female 
Aid Society, Monthly Tract Society, &c. 

At Versailles, Father Ventura. See OsiTuARY. 

Aug.4. At Slindon-house, Sussex, aged 98, 
Anne, relict of Anthony James, fourth Earl of 
Newburgh. See Osiruary. 

At his residence, in Cadogan-place, aged 68, 
Vice-Admiral Sir Thomas Herbert, K.C.B. 

At Ospringe-house, Faversham, aged 80, Mary, 
relict of Gen. Sir Thos. Gage Montresor, K.C.H. 

At Edinburgh, Mrs. Margaret Caroline Linde- 
say, relict of Patrick Orr, esq., W.S., and last 
surviving sister of the late Major-Gen. Sir Henry 
Lindesay Bethune, bart., of Kilconquhar. 

At Stoke, near Devonport, aged 76, Charlotte 
Catharine, relict of Charles Greaves, esq., of 
Devonport, who died in 1829. She was the last 
surviving daughter of the late Robert Mylne, the 
architect of Blackfriars-bridge. 

At Brixton, Surrey, aged 41, William Newton, 
eldest son of the late William Harriott, Vicar of 
Odiham, Hants. 

At Newcastle-on-Tyne, aged 91, William Losh, 
esq. See OsiTuarRY. 

Aug. 5. In London, aged 11, Francis Ulysses, 
third son of the Earl of Clonmell. 

In Soho-sq., aged 59, Major-General Charles 
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Franklyn, C.B. He entered the army in 1823, 
had served long in India, and much distinguished 
himself in the recent campaign in Oude. 

At his residence, Oakfield- court, Tunbridge 
Wells, aged 85, Demetrius Grevis James, esq. 
He was the only son of the late Charles Grevis, 
esq., (of the ancient family of Greves, or Grevis, 
of Moseley-hall, Worcestershire), by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Demetrius James, esq., a colonel in 
the army, third son of Wm. James, esq., of 
Ightham-court, son of Sir Demetrius James, of 
Ightham, who was knighted by Charles II. He 
was born in May, 1776, and inherited the estate 
of Ightham on the death of his cousin, Richard 
James, esq., without issue, in 1817, whose father 
was High Sheriff of Kent in 1732, and was for 
some years Usher of the Black Rod in Ireland. 
He formerly held a commission in the army, and 
saw some active service at Copenhagen and else- 
where ; he was also a magistrate and Deputy- 
Lieutenant for Kent, for which county he served 
as High Sheriff in 1833. By his wife, Mary, 
daughter of James Strutt, esq., of Humbleton in 
Holderness, Yorkshire, he had issue two sons 
and seven daughters. He is succeeded by his 
eldest son, Demetrius Wyndham, Major 2nd Foot, 
who was born in 1819.—London Review. 

At Holcombe, near Teignmouth, Devon, aged 
22, Nicholas Watts, esq., only child of the late 
Rev. Nicholas Watts, of Ambrook- house, Ipple- 
pen, and grandchild of the late Rev. Nicholas 
Watts, of Kingsteignton. 

At Southsea, Hants., aged 33, William Henry 
Hills, esq., R.N., third son of Captain John 
Hills, R.N., of Douro-place, Kensington. 

Aug.7. At Morley-hall, Wymondham, Nor- 
folk, aged 55, John Turner Graver-Browne, esq., 
J.P. for the county of Norfolk. 

At Paris, Louisa Catherine, Princess de Mont- 
léart, dau. of the late Gen. Sir Wm. Keir Grant. 

At Leamington, Louisa, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. John Holt, Vicar of Wrawby-with-Brigg, 
Lincolnshire. 

At Wilburton, Cambridgeshire, Read Tansley, 
youngest son of the late Wm. Camps, esq., High 
Sheriff of Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire. 

Aug. 8. At Woolley-lodge, Berks, aged 53, 
Wm. Lee-Jortin, esq. 

At her residence, Cobham-pk., Surrey, aged 74, 
Miss Combe. 

At Kinross, N.B., aged 23, Adelaide, wife of 
Richard Watt, esq., of Speke-hall, Lancashire. 

At Vichy, France, John Clunes Ross, esq., 
Consul for the Netherlands at Malta. 

In Cunningham-pl., aged 79, Frederick Russell 
Mills, esq., formerly of the Home Office, son of 
the late Rev. Thos, Mills, Vicar of Hillingdon, 
Middlesex. 

Aug. 9. At Beechfield, Doncaster, John Wm. 
Sturges, esq., J.P. and D.L. for the West Riding. 

At the house of Major Pearce, Portishead, 
aged 71, Lady Whish, relict of Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
W. S. Whish, K.C.B., of the Bengal Artillery. 

At Paris, aged 77, Ann Amelia Turing, dau. of 
the late Sir Robert Turing, bart., of Foveran, 
Aberdeenshire. 

At Nice, aged 79, Vincent Novello, the emi- 
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nent organist, and musical composer and editor. 
Though of Italian parentage, he was born in 
London, September 6, 1781, and he passed the 
greater part of his life there, holding for many 
years the post of organist at the chapel in Spanish- 
place. To his exertions is mainly owing the in- 
troduction to England of the works of the great 
Italian and German masters of sacred music. 

Aug.10. At Clifton, aged 72, Christiana Eliza- 
beth, widow of the Rev. Joseph Holmes, D.D., 
late of Leeds. 

At the house of her uncle, (Col. Tulloh, R.A., 
Woolwich,) Fanny, eldest dau. of the Rev. James 
Isaacson, Rector of Newmarket. 

Aug. 11. At Cheltenham, aged 78, Sarah, re- 
lict of Rear-Adm. Richard Byron, C.B. 

At Paris, aged 56, Emma Louisa, dau. of the 
late Sir Jos. Stracey, bart., and widow of Charles 
Struth, esq. 

At Roccles, Sydenham, (the residence of H. 
Lee, esq.,) after a few days’ illness, Madame Ca- 
therine Hayes-Bushnell. See Onrruary. 

At Torquay, aged 48, Algernon Attwood, esq. 
He was born in 1813, and was the youngest son 
of the late Thomas Attwood, esq., many years 
M.P. for Birmingham, who died in 1856. His 
mother was Elizabeth, dau. of Mr. Wm. Carless, 
of Birmingham. 

Aug. 12. At Plymouth, aged 52, Capt. Wm. 
Fanshawe Glanville, R.N. 

At Margate, aged 84, Martha, widow of John 
Boys, esq., J.P. for the county of Kent and for 
the liberties of the Cinque Ports, and third dau. 
of the late Rev. Athelstan Stephens, Rector of 
Goodnestone and Vicar of Graveney, in the same 
county. 

At Yeithside-house, Callander, N.B., Major 
Gregory Paul, late of H.M.’s 57th Regt. 

At Herne-bay, aged 68, Commander Richard 
Bayly Bowden, R.N. 

Aged 82, John Kaye, esq., of the Grove, Ful- 
mer, Bucks, J.P. for the counties of Middlesex 
and Bucks, and Deputy-Lieut. for Bucks. 

At his residence, The Lodge, Brook-green, 
Hammersmith, aged 62, Charles Joseph Pag- 
liano, esq. 

At Gloucester, aged 33, Ellen, wife of the Rev. 
Robert C. Greer, Curate of St. Mary de Crypt, 
in that city. 

Aug. 13. At Lower Walmer, Kent, aged 62, 
Thomas Witlam Atkinson, esq., F.R.G.S., F.G.S., 
for many years travelling in Central Asia, 
and author of “Travels in Siberia and on the 
Amoor.” 

Aug. 14. At Llwyngwern, Montgomeryshire, 
aged 62, Francis Johnson, second son of the late 
John Ford, esq., of Abbeyfield, Cheshire, and 
a magistrate for the counties of Chester, Mont- 
gomery, and Merioneth. 

Aug. 15. At his residence, Gargrave-house, 
Gargrave, aged 69, John Nicholas Coulthurst, 
esq., a Dep.-Lieut. and Magistrate for the West 
Riding of the county of York. 

At the Court-lodge, Ightham, Kent, aged 86, 
Caroline, relict of Capt. Arthur Gregory, R.N. 
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At Edmonston, Biggar, N.B., of acute diphthe- 
ria, aged 20, Honoria, youngest dau. of the late 
Major-General Sir Henry Havelock. 

Aug.16. At Chelston Manor-house, Torquay, 
Devon, aged 68, Benjamin Parham, esq., late 
Judge of the Worcestershire County Courts. 

Aug. 17. At St. Catherine’s-lodge, Mrs. Will- 
mott, only child of the late Rev. John Cleeve, 
B.A. 

At Elstree Rectory, aged 57, Sarah, wife of the 
Rev. C. J. Plumer. 

At his residence, Blackheath-hill, aged 96, Mr. 
Anthony Mottley, formerly Principal of the 
Bank-note-office, Bank of England. 

Aug. 18. At his residence, The Cottage, near 
Tiverton, Evans Riadore, M.D. 

At Brighton, aged 63, Commissary-General 
Bishop. ‘ 

At Auchlyne-house, aged 29, J. W. Cawood, 
esq., Secretary to His Highness Prince Dhuleep 
Singh. 

Catherine, wife of the Rev. C. A. L’Oste, Rec- 
tor of St. Mary-at-the-Walls, Colchester. 

At Fleury, near Paris, after a short illness, 
Henry John, third son of Sir John and the Lady 
Eleanor Cathcart. 

Aug. 19. In Gloucester-terrace, Hyde-park, 
aged 71, Lieut.-Col. Charles Rogers, late of the 
Bengal Army. 

At his residence, Point-house, Castle Town- 
send, John Townsend Somerville, esq., J.P. for 
the county of Cork, and Major on the Retired 
List of H.M.’s Bengal Army. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, (G. C. 
Churchill, esq., St. James’ View, Rusholme, Man- 
chester,) Anna Maitland, widow of the Rev. 
George Laurie, formerly of Reading, Berks. 

At her house, Church-hill, Harbledown, Can- 
terbury, aged 59, Eliza Caroline, widow of the 
Rev. William Sherlock Carey, M.A. 

In Holles-st., Cavendish-sq., aged 61, Edmund 
Montgomerie, esq., late of the H.E.I.C. Civil 
Service, Bombay, younger son of the late Archi- 
bald Montgomerie, esq., of Belmont, Ayrshire. 

Aug. 20. At Pangbourne, Berks, where he bad 
gone for the benefit of his health, aged 46, John 
Quekett,, F.R.S., F.L.S., &c., Professor of His- 
tology at the Royal College of Surgeons of Eng- 
land, and Conservator of the Hunterian Museum. 

Aug. 21. In Albemarle-st., aged 66, the Dow- 
ager Lady Musgrave, relict of the late Sir Philip 
Musgrave, bart., of Edenhall, Cumberland. 

Aug. 22. At Barton Cliff, Hants, aged 20, 
Frederick, youngest son of the Rev. E. Hull. 

At his residence, in Bath, aged 93, Francis 
Moore, Senior General of the British Army. 

In Burton-st., Eaton-aq., aged 40, Major Chas. 
Henry Montresor Smith, late of Auckland, New 
Zealand, eldest son of the late Lieut.-Col. John 
Charles Smith, Assistant-Adjutant-General, Ath- 
lone. 

Aug. 2%. In Stanhope-st., Hampstead-road, 
aged 40, Charles, youngest son of the late Major 
George Burton Phillipson, H.E.I.C.S. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





| Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 
SUPERINTENDENT Area | Popula- ending Saturday, 


9 in tion 

sa = . | July | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
ae 3, 10, | ¥, 

| 1861. | 1861. | 1861. 1861. 











° ° ° | 


Mean Temperature | 611 61:0 | 64°4 65:3 








Toondomn . . .« « « 78029 |2803034 1225 | 1172 | 1257 





1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 463269 180 | 164 209 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 618181 301 | 221 269 
12-19. Central Di-tricts 1938 | 377794 174 | 166) 162 
20-25. East Districts . 6230 | 570898 262 | 268 268 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 772892 308 | 353 349 
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PRICE OF CORN. 


Average ) Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas, 
of Six s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Weeks. 50 8 29 11 25 7 37 2 42 8 39 1 


‘ee. ey © 3 | 300 | 211 | 87 6 | 42 7 | 37 5 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Ava. 22. 
Hay, 21. Os. to 51. Os. — Straw, 11. 4s. to 11. 12s. — Clover, 32. 10s. to 67. Os. 
NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 

To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


. 4d. to 5s. Od. | Head of Cattle at Market, Ava. 22. 
. Bd.to ds. 4d. 
. Od. to 4s. 8d. 
. 2d. to 4s. 10d. 
. Od. to 6s. Od. 


COAL-MARKET, Avg. 23. 
Best Wallsend, per ton, 18s. 3d. to 18s. 9d. Other sorts, 12s. 9d. to 17s. Od. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strawn. 
From July 24 to Aug. 23, inclusive. 
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DAILY PRICE 


OF STOCKS. 
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